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E. G. Hardesty of 
Helena, Mont. 

who broke a record 
of nine years’ stand- 
ing in winning the 
U.S. R.A. National 
Indoor Champion- 
ship Match “N”, 
with 489x500. 


pee in 1934, as for many years past, the 
world’s best shooting has been done with the 
World’s Champion Ammunition—Western! 


Western’s Victory Record for 1934 again proves 
the super-accuracy and absolute dependability of 
Western ammunition. In high power and small- 
bore, pistol and shotgun competition, Western 
again was pre-eminent. Following are just a few 
of the major national matches of the year, won 
with Western: 

N. R. A. Grand Aggregate and President’s Match 
—won by Paul Goulden, U. S. Coast Guard. 
Scores: 634 and 146 respectively. The latter is 
only one point under the record. E. C. Jones, 
U. S. Coast Guard tied the 5-year record of 147, 
shooting Western in a regional President’s match. 


N. R. A. Member’s Match—won by St. H. T. 
Gilmore, Wash. N. G. Score—50. And for the 
llth successive year the WashyJNational Guard 
Rifle Team won the N. G. Division of the Herrick 
Trophy Match, scoring 1690. 

A new national outdoor pistol record of 285 was 
established with Western by W. M. Stonesifer, 
Los Angeles Police, in winning the N. R. A. In- 
dividual Pistol Championship. 


Western Cartridge Company, 

Dept. A-19,East Alton, Illinois. 

Send your free literature describing 

the type of Western ammunition Name 
checked below. 


High Power Rifle Cartridges 


Small-Bore Rifle Cartridges ctagtnns boasiaduaeckades 


Pistol Ammunition 
C) Shotgun Shells 







ABOVE...Sgt. H. 
T.Gilmore, winner 
of the National 
Rifle Association 
Member’s Match 
with his score of 
50 (8 v’s) fired at 
Fort Lewis, Wash. 





UPPER RIGHT... E. C. Jones, U. S. 
Coast Guard, who tied the 5-year record 
in the President’s Match atthe Quantico 
Regional Matches. 


ABOVE ... Paul Goulden, U. S. Coast 
Guard, winner of the President’s Match 
and N.R.A. Grand Aggregate for 1934. 


A national pistol record that stood for nine years 
was broken with Western Super-Match .22 L. R. 
cartridges, by E. G. Hardesty of Helena, Mont., 
scoring 489 out of a possible 500 in winning the 
U. S.R. A. National Indoor Championship, 
Match “N”. 


In shotgun competition, at the 1934 Grand 
American Handicap, Joe F. Hiestand, Hillsboro, 
O., won High-Over-All breaking 878 out of 900. 
Karl Maust of Michigan broke 240 straight to win 
High Run honors. K. K. Nielsen of Essex, Conn. 
won the High Individual event at the Great Eastern 
Skeet Tournament, Lordship, Conn., shooting 
Western Xpert Skeet loads. 


You can obtain results like these, in proportion to 
your shooting skill, if you shoot Western. Let our 
staff of experts assist you with your shooting prob- 
lems, whether high power, small-bore, pistol or 
shotgun. Our experts are here to serve you willing- 
ly, eagerly, without charge. Just Write. Mail the 
Coupon for free literature describing Western, 
World’s Champion Ammunition. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. A-19— East Alton, Illinois 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Calif. 


AMMUNITION 
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Announcing 


THE NEW 
PFLUEGER 


a NOBLD'Y 


Level Wind. 







SUPPLEMENTING PFLUEGER 
1935 FRESH WATER REELS 





BETTER FISHING For 1935 


ITH each passing year Pflueger Reels, Baits and 
other Fishing Accessories bring you new features 
—new additions—new pleasures in fishing. 

For 1935 Pflueger offers an outstanding item—the 
PFLUEGER NOBBY REEL. Its finish is a combina- 
tion of aluminum and polished Diamolite, with a new 
color on the frame which is attractive and wear-resisting. 
Made largely of aluminum, extremely light, durable in 
construction, and combines all the noted special features 
of Pflueger Level Wind Reels. 

New numbers of the Pflueger Summit and Pflueger 
Akron Reels can now be had with light spools, in addi- 
tion to numbers formerly offered. 

Ask your sporting goods dealer for Pflueger Reels, 
Baits and Hooks for fresh or salt water fishing. 
Write for the Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 154. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 


Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. OLI, E. A. PFLUEGER, Pres. Akron, Ohio 






























SUPREME REEL. .$25.00 







SUMMIT REEL AKRON REEL 3 
No. 1993 ...... $10.00 No. 1893—60 yd............... $5.50 — 
No. 1993L, No. 1894—80 yd............055 6.50 4 

Light Spool... 11.00 No. 1893L—60 yd., Light Spool. 6.50 % 
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BA E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
® The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept.OL!, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 154. 


(Pronounced “FLEW-GER”) Name.... 
4 ( > Y], e Tackle Address....... 
reat Mn | ae .. State 
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Hunting and Fishing 


in January 


By R. A. OGLE 
Where-to-Go Editor 


Duck shooters must watch the closing 
dates of the waterfowl season in those 
states where shooting remains legal after 
the first of the month. 

The states where the waterfowl season 
continues into January and their closing 
dates are: Arizona, January 13; Colorado, 
January 6; Florida, January 11; Georgia, 
January 12; Idaho, January 13; L[llinois, 
January 13; Kentucky, January 6; Louisi- 
ana, January 6; Maryland, January 12; 
Nevada, January 6; New Mexico, January 
‘3; North Carolina, January 12; Rhode 
island, January 6; South Carolina, Janu- 
iry 12; Tennessee, January 12; Virginia, 
January 12. In all other states the season 
‘losed prior to January 1. 

The deer hunting season in January is 
virtually at a standstill all over the coun- 
iry. Bear and rabbits remain legal game 
in a number of localities. Upland bird 
hunting is confined largely to quail in some 
of the southern states. The Virginia 
grouse season extends until January 31. 

Mexico offers alluring prospects to the 
nunter at this time. The wilder parts of 
that country are the home of grizzlies, 
black bear, mountain lion, jaguar, deer, 
antelope, turkey, wild hogs, and small game 
and game birds. 

The fresh-water angler’s efforts must be 
confined to the Southern states at this sea- 
son unless he fishes for pickerel, perch, 
and other of the winter-biting species 
through the ice. 

The salt-water angler is more fortunate. 
He may visit any of the Gulf states with 
reasonable assurance of success. Florida 
in particular offers fishing of the finest 
kind at this season.. On the East Coast the 
fishing is in full swing with sailfish, bar- 
racuda, amberjack, bonita, and dolphin 
plentiful. Occasionally a marlin or a 
wahoo is taken. The reefs offer the angler 
a wide variety of fighting game fish. On 
the West Coast the giant sea bass, king- 
fish, angelfish, mackerel, grouper, sea trout, 
cavalla, pompano, snapper, and the fighting 
tarpon may be taken. 

Although the best tarpon fishing on the 
West Coast occurs later in the season, 
January is an ideal time for sailfish on the 
East Coast and off the keys. 


Lake mange yes 


F. M. O., Ill.:—You will find the finest 
big-mouth black-bass fishing in the state of 
Florida or any other place, in Lake Kis- 
sissimmee; also perch and cat fishing in 





this same water. When you are on this fine 
lake, 18 miles long and six miles wide, you 
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have access to untold fishing ground. Lake | 
Kississimmee is seventeen miles east of 
Lake Wales, of which eight miles is hard- 
surfaced road and nine miles sand trail. In 
other words, you are only forty minutes 
from the waters edge when you are in 
Lake Wales. If you should come to this 
place and will stop over in our city I will 
see that you get proper directions and a 
fishing map of the lake —J. P. Welborn 


Hunting in North Carolina 





C. C. E., Ohio:—I know of no place in | 
North Carolina where we have both moun- 
tains and swamps in the same vicinity. | 
The western part of the state is all moun- 
tainous, the middle or Piedmont section is 
rolling country, and the east is more or 
less swampy. 

As to trapping, I would prefer the east- 
ern part of the state as very good muskrat, 
mink, and oppossum trapping is found 
there, muskrats being the most plentiful. | 

Bear are found in both the eastern and 
western parts of the state. Burnsville, in 
Yancy County, would be a very good place 
to work out of. Deer hunting is no good in 
the western counties unless some of the 
preserves were opened, and this is very 
uncertain. There are some turkeys in the 
central part of the state along the Cape 
Fear River in Chatham County. No tur 
keys are found in the extreme eastern part 
of the state; too swampy. Hyde and Beau- 
fort counties are good places to hunt deer, 
bear, ducks, and geese.—B. D. Barr 


Northern Arizona 


O. R. L., Ohio:—The northern section of 
\rizona, high in altitude, is delightful in 
summer but usually severely cold in win- | 
ter. Fishing consists of trout in Oak Creek, 
trout in the various streams of the White 
Mountains around Springerville, and some 





in the Tonto country above Pine and Pay- 
son. Duck shooting and_ wild-turkey 
shooting are available in the north where 
altitudes are lower. Wild geese are also 
available in both of the sections mentioned 
The use of dogs to shoot over is not prac- 
ticed in Arizona generally, due to the rough 
and rocky soil and the prevalence of cactus 
and its thorns on the desert and lower- 
mountain sections. Bass, trout, crappie, 
perch, catfish, etc., are taken in Mormon 
Lake, Lake Mary, Stoneman Lake, Cool- 
idge Lake, and Roosevelt Lake.—Recter 
IV. Johnson 


Florida Again 


C. K. F., Mass.:—Florida is noted for its 
black-bass fishing and as you are traveling 
by car, I would suggest that you use Eus- 
tis, Lake County, for a starting point. It is 
located on a large lake about seven miles | 
wide and you can reach dozens of other | 
excellent fishing lakes in a few minutes by | 
car. 





@ Hunt where you get results. Game: 
mountain lion, grizzly, black and brown 
bear, antelope, jaguar, wild turkey and 
deer. Plenty of small game. Ducks, 
geese, quail, etc. Good fishing if de- 
sired. Write or wire. 


X BAR L CATTLE CO. 
P. 0. BOX 705 EL PASO, TEXAS 


—— 








Hunt wild hog, black bear, 
mountain lion, alligator. 
Splendid deep-sea fishing on 
the West Coast of 


MEXICO 


We've prepared a leaflet about hunt- 
ing and fishing along our West Coast 
of Mexico Route. Want it? Address 
O. P. Bartlett, Dept. BS-12, 310 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 











FLY! 


into unexplored and virgin hunting grounds 


CASSIAR MOUNTAINS 
YUKON TERRITORY 


We arrange for guides, licenses and outfits. 
pn or write to 
Atlin, B. C., Can 

NORTH CANADA AIR ‘EXPRESS 


OLD MEXICO 


For Year Around 
Hunting, fishing, touring, pleas- 
ure and prospecting trips. 
GAME — Bear, lion, Jaguar, 
tiger, ocelot, deer, antelope, tur- 
key, wild hog, chuluga, wolf, 
coyote, fox, cat, geese, duck, 
fool quail. 

Trout and bass fishing. Satisfaction guaranteed 


For detailed information and illustrated folder write 
JARVIS & BEECROFTS 
Outfitters and Guides 
Hotel Paso del Norte EL PASO, TEXAS 
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portsmen 


Game Heads, Rugs, 
| Robes, etc., make ideal 


GIFTS 


for Home, Office, Den 
or Mountain Cabin 


For Xmas or Birthday 
— Sportsmen and natur 
lovers receive with delight any gift selected from 
Jonas’ famous 1 of came mount Richly 
illustrated Art Catalog shows everything ial 
folder shows BARGAINS in lamp stands ink 
and other noveltie from 
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horns 
Write on your letterhead or send |0e—for 
BOTH Catalog and Folder. 
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$3.00 Bass Book for $1.50 


POPU- 
book to 
tblished in the 
en years. Con- 
pages of 
information 
habits of bass 
tackle and 
methods best suited to 
fishing under 
nditions of 
and water. 
bound and fully 
illustrated Formerly 
$3.00; now $1.50. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
BOOK SHOP 


381 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Hunt the Big Brown Kodiak Rear on Kodiak Island 
during May or June. Shots guaranteed Also Fall 
20 days packtrain trip White = r Country heep, 
grizzly caribou, moose Time onth from Seattle. 
Expeditions anywhere in Int i Alaska. 10th year 


in operation. For particulars 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


Anchorage, Alaska 
(eable address AGTA) 
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SquareDea Deal Hunting Club 


and game plentiful on our 
Hunt quail, turkeys, ducks and 
and competent white guides 
in our modern cypress log 
Write or wire for res- 


Fine open shooting 
100,000 acre preserve 
deer with our trained dogs 
Excellent accommodations 
club house. Rates reasonable. 
ervations as early as possible 


en No 
J. $. LONGFELLOW, 


20th 
LUMBERTON, WN. C. 


Season op vember 














Visiting Washington? 
Since the fourth President before 
Lincoln, famous men’s letters and 
books have mentioned the hospitality 
of he 

WILLARD HOTEL 

“The Residence of Presidents” 

Washington, D. 
H. P. SomERVILLE, Managing Director 

















Salmon, Trout Fishing 
and Deep Sea Fishing 


for both men and women 
00 per day, boats $'.00. 





accommodations 
guides $3 


Splendid 
at $2.00 per day, 


Also hunting camps three miles from fishing bungalow 


where moose, deer and small game are plentiful. 
Also near fishing cabins 
Write for reservations now. 


E. S. LOWE, Moser River, Halifax Co., Nova Scotia 














FISHERMEN’S LODGE | 


CAPTIVA, CAPTIVA ISLAND, FLORIDA 


It is here that noted sportsmen, with their families, 
come from all portions of the world and congregate each 
wipter to capture the Silver King—the tarpon, gamiest 
of fish—the giant sea bass, the devil fish, the sawfish, 
kingfish, angel fish, mackerel, grouper, sea trout, mullet, 
eavalla, sheepshead, pompano, snapper, red and blue fish 


and many other varieties. 
For 


information Write Alex D. Holman, 





| 


Captiva, Fla. | 


| ary, 


If interested in salt-water fishing only, 
you will find any part of the sea coast good 
at the time you plan to go in January for 
salt-water trout, red bass up to forty-five 
pounds each, and all kinds of smaller fish. 
The best salt-water fishing would be in 
the southern part of the state—E. O. Henn 


Kodiak Bear 


R. P. H., Wis.:—The best time to hunt 
Kodiak bear is in May. Be on the island 
as near May 1 as possible. 

You bring up the subject of guns. My 


advice would be Springfield loaded with 
a .220-gr. bullet. Do not insult his lord- 
ship the Kodiak with anything inferior 
to the .30-06 as it may work to your own 


disadvantage. When you bring one of those 
brown babies to bay he makes a very mean 
adversary and believe me, I am speaking 
from experience! 

May is advised because the bear are just 
coming out of their dens after hibernating, 


and the fur is prime. You will need a 
sleeping bag, and while the climate at this 
season is not severe, one needs to be 


dressed warmly and well-shod, for you will 
run into slush, snow, and ugly weather. 

You are using good judgment in choos- 
ing Alaska for your hunt, and if you take 
the spring bear hunt you will never regret 
it. While the trip is expensive, you will 
bag game found nowhere else in this wide 
world, and a trophy you can be proud of, 
for the game is there. Your inquiry also 
covers moose, elk, deer, caribou, and moun- 
tain sheep. Now this is a large consign- 
ment, but you will find them all in Alaska 
except the elk. However, if you take the 
spring bear the other game is not in sea- 
son. 

Don't forget a good pair of field glasses. 
The hunting license will cost you $50.00, 
and of course an outsider must be accom- 
panied by a licensed guide.—IV. A. Spickler 


Long Island Hunting 
New York:—There is some very 
also at the 
west of Camp 
Road, and at 


G. O. R., 


good hunting at Camp Upton, 
is two miles 
Country 


which 


Middle 


Ridge, 
Upton on 





Medford. There is some good duck shoot- 
ing in the brooks early in the morning and 
just before sundown at East Patchogue 
but you have to have long boots to wade 
out into the water. There is point shooting 
at the mouth of Great River on the shore 
at the old Idle Hour Estate at Oakdale. 
If you are interested in hunting you should 
take a trip out to Patchogue and get in 
touch with me. I could arrange to have 
some young man show you where to go.— 


Capt. Joshua D, Budd 


Fishing Near Tampico 
K. J. S., La.:—I formerly lived in Mon- 


terrey, Mexico, and have done a lot of 
fishing near Tampico. The best season for 
fishing in that locality is January, Febru- 
March, and early April. During the 
summer, when the rainy season is on, the 
rivers are muddy and conditions are not 
satisfactory for good fishing. 

Tampico waters abound in fish. Tarpon, 
robalo, or snook, pargo or grouper, and 
yellowtail are all plentiful and rise to arti- 
ficial bait. The bass fishing around Mon- 
terrey was nothing to brag about and no 
doubt you have much better bass fishing 
than they have down there. 


At Tampico launches may be rented for 
$2.00 to $2.50 per hour and one can indulge 


in this royal sport at a very reasonable 
cost. 

They still catch as many and as good 
tarpon down there as they ever did. This 
is due, no doubt, to the custom among the 
Americans of not killing the tarpon after 
he is played carefully gaffed to prevent 
injury. They measure the length and girth 
of the fish and he is carefully slid back 
into the water to take up life where he left 
off. 

The gentlemen who have their pictures 
taken with dead fish no doubt want to 
prove they are heroes. Tarpon are not 
edible but do put up the finest fight any 
fish could put up and deserve a better fate 
than to be strung up. If all the Americans 
who fished for tarpon in the Tampico wa- 
ters in the past twenty years had killed 
their catches these waters would be as bare 
as some other waters about which we 
know.—A. W. Oakes 


Near San Francisco 
E. H., Calif.:—We always have good luck 
fishing for rock cod, etc., along the Sonoma 
Coast wherever there is a an Ta shoreline. 
However, there is some similar shoreline 
just north of the Golden ‘Gate which should 
offer just as good fishing. For abalones 
we go up the coast to the vicinity of Stew- 
arts Point and Fort Ross. They are pretty 





I find 
best bait for rock cod, sea trout, 
and other rock fish is the trimmings and 
entrails of the abalone, which I always 
save and pack heavily with salt in a fruit 
jar. 

Stripers are plentiful in the northern end 
of the bay from San Rafael past the Car- 


cleaned out nearer this 


well 
that the 


way. 


quinez Bridge and on up the Straits. Any 
place that is better than another is usually 
a matter of opinion or of knowing the 


peculiarities of the bottom at that particu- 
lar place. However, the stripers do stage 
an exceptionally good show in different 
places at different times. This information 
can best be obtained by following the daily 
my and the radio, and talking with the 


local sporting-goods dealers.—Jas. Mer- 
Son 

Mississippi Coast 
H. W. A., Tenn. :—In the Gulf you should 


have splendid sport with speckled trout, red 
channel 
or whiting, 


ground 


weak 


al . 
AKECTS, 


trout 


bass, cré 
white 


fish or 


mullet or 





black fish, and others. 
group, you will find 
with shark, lemon 


fish, drum, mackerel, 
In the larger-sized 
tarpon leading the list, 
fish, pompano, etc., to be had. A form of 
fishing not often seen by inland fishermen 
is that of spearing flounders and soft-shell 
crabs—not such thrilling sport, it is true, 
but something well worth engaging in for 
the novelty of the thing, to say nothing of 
the very finest quality of sea food obtained. 
The inland brackish and _ fresh-water 
streams and lakes furnish fine bass, bream, 


and perch fishing. A favorite method for 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
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these is to use the fly and casting rods, | 


although they bite readily on bait. 


Excellent tourist camps abound at all the | 


towns along the Gulf, and cabins go for 
$1.00 per day. Cottages may be had also, 
but will be harder to get at the season you 
suggested. Many of the camps are on the 
beach front, convenient to fishing and 
swimming.—K. L. Cockerham 


Arkansas Quail 


C. A. M., Ilowa:—The hunting season on 
quail in Arkansas runs only during Decem- 
ber and January. I do not think you will 
find better quail hunting than in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. I have hunted 
nearly every season for the past fifteen 
years and always found plenty of quail. 
This season there is a greater crop of that 
bird than in several years, but due to 
drought that has lessened the food supply 
you will find them concentrated in food 
areas. I think you will enjoy it more to 
rent a cabin somewhere and make that 
your headquarters, and my _ suggestion 
would be in Desha or Chicot counties.— 
R. C. Bowden 


Sportsmen? 


E. G., Ind.:—First as to the wild hogs. 
There aint no sech animal along the line 
between Mississippi and Louisiana. There 
are some wild hogs in the coastal marshes 
and swamps of Louisiana, but you would 
have to get down there and hire guides 
and go out in boats. 

Now as to bear, deer, turkey, and squir- 
rel. There are plenty of them from the 
Arkansas line on the Louisiana side of the 
Mississippi River, south to Vidalia, across 
from Natchez, Miss. But as usual there 
is a catch in it. While there is a game 
paradise in that lowland country, it is 
closed to all hunting for a period of years. 
That may sound hard to you but if you 
lived there and knew the conditions you 
would not blame the people of those par- 
ishes for keeping them closed and having 


no-camping laws. Hunters from the out- | 


side have actually left behind them in camp 
hundreds of squirrels with their tails cut 
off, and deer hanging up to rot. Not one 
deer, but sometimes more than a dozen. 
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They cut the tails off the squirrels to show 
how many they had killed. The authorities 
have had to make these harsh laws to pro- 
tect the game. 

You will find duck and goose shooting 
on the sand bars of the Mississippi River 
between Louisiana and Mississippi and on 
above there and as far south as Natchez. 
Sometimes it is good and sometimes it 
isn’t so good. The best way to contact 
any of that hunting is to travel down the 
country till you find where you can get 
some one to guide you into the best places. 
That is, if you have never done any of 
that sort of hunting. The duck and goose 
hunting is on Fridays, Saturdays, and Sun- 
days for thirty days; it began in Novem- 
ber. We will just have thirty days hunt- 
ing, but it will be broken up into three days 
each week, until our time is used up. 

There are no deer except in the swamps 
above New Orleans and the coastal 
marshes. You would have to have guides 
for both places, and would have to hunt 
with dogs. Some folks say that isn’t sport- 
ing, but that is the only way that it can 
be done down here.—Chas. N. Kimberlin '! 
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I want information about resorts or hotels oe CUS ccsoscssnacete 


housekeeping cabins 


or firearms necessary... 


Date of trip........................No. in party 


I would like to fish (or hunt) for the following: 


JUST FILL 
OUT THIS 
ee renee wera -----------, 


a ea ee Sica, Peer 
Where-to-Go Editor, OUTDOOR LIFE, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Stamped envelope enclosed for information on following places: 


guides 


SE inlinasianiasonetes 


motorcamping 


....best seasons 


It's Time to Plan Your 
Spring Fishing Trip 


FREE INFORMATION 


ON HUNTING AND FISHING 


@ The Where-to-Go Department of OuTpoor 
Lire will gladly send you detailed information 
on hunting and fishing in the United States, 
Alaska, Canada or Mexico. This information 
is supplied by a staff of approximately 2,000 
sportsmen living in territories in which 
sportsmen are interested. These men know 
their woods and streams. They can tell you 
the best time to be there—and the best way 
to get there. 

Just tell us where you want to go, what 
kinds of fish or game you hope to get, how 
and when you are going, and we'll do our best 
to help you. Fill out and send in the ques- 
tions listed below. Please be as definite as 
you can—giving us not only the name of the 
state, but also the name of the county, section, 
river or lake that interests you. Your inquiry 
will receive prompt personal attention, and 
you incur no obligation whatsoever. 


canoeing boats, etc. 


type of fishing or hunting........ tackle 


Length of stay.......... sasaidie Sioecutesaaes 




















7 HY, in these days of 
lederal and state hunt 
ing licenses, state a1 
gling licenses, orgat 

ized conservation department 

state game tarms, and f1 
hatcheries, is the sportsman, 
both individually and collective 

ly, obliged to supplement the a 

tivities of these agencies to the 

extent he is?” writes an O1 

poor LIFE reader. 


The answer is simple. The 
reasons are based largely upon 
the tact that the state conserva 


tion departments are unabls« 


vith the limited funds at their 


disposal, to give the sportsman 
all he wants. The average cost 
of a combination resident hunt 
ing and fishing license probably 


' 
is something between $2 
\t current prices how much 
fish and game would that bu 
Very littl 

There are two sources of sup 
ply of game and fish in lake, 
stream, forest, and field. These 
are natural propagation in the 
wild, and artificial propagation 
by the state conservation depart 
ments working in cooperation 
with individual sportsmen and 


and $3 


sportsmen’s associations 

In the days when breeding 
conditions in the wild were su 
perior to what they are today 
and comparatively few sports 
men hunted and fished, the for 
mer source was sufficient to sup 
ply the demand. Today every- 
thing is different. Innumerable 
factors have contributed to the 
decrease of natural propagation 
of most of our desirable species 
and 100 sportsmen roam _ the 
woods and fields and fish the lakes and 
streams where, less than a scant twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, the number of hunt- 
ers and fishermen within the same area 
might have been counted upon the fingers 
of one hand 

In order to supply the ever-increasing 
army of sportsmen with even reasonably 
good hunting and fishing, mass propagation 
has become necessary. Different states are 
going about this in different wavs The 
problems of one state are not necessarily 
the same as those in another state. 

For instance, one state with a limited 
mileage of trout streams may be able to 
produce at its hatcheries sufficient adult 
trout to maintain fairly good fishing in its 
streams. This state’s problem may be to 
supply pheasant hunting for an army of a 
quarter of a million gunners. Its game 


DONALD STILLMAN, 
Editor 





Because state conservation departments usually have only 
limited funds at their disposal, you should do everything 
possible to increase the nation's supply of fish and game 


farms may have an output of twenty to 
thirty thousand adult pheasants. There 
may be a certain amount of natural propa- 
gation of this species in the wild. 

But it is not enough. The sportsmen find 
that the state, while unable to produce 
artificially a greater number of adult birds, 
may be in a position to distribute eggs or 
day-old chicks. A thousand sportsmen, in- 
dividually or acting collectively as clubs or 
organizations, may take sufficient of these 
eggs and chicks to double or treble the 
number of adult birds produced at the game 
farms. The result is improved shooting in 
that state at very moderate cost. 

Still another state may have so many 
miles of trout streams that the rearing, in 
state hatcheries, of sufficient adult trout to 
make any impression at all is hopelessly 
out of the question. But this state may be 


in a position to rear five or ten 


million fingerling trout where 
the cost of wintering and feed- 
ing these fish would be prohibi- 
tive. 


Here the answer natural 
would be for the sportsmen to 


establish rearing pools and tanks 
where the trout could be held 
over the winter and where, by 
artificial feeding, over-l size 


trout should result by the 
lowing season. 


Suppose you are a member 

a sportsmen’s associati inter 
ested in improving t trout 
fishing in your county. There 
may be, let us say, about thirty 
miles of good trout water in the 
county but in those waters nat- 
ural propagation is virtually at 
a standstill due to changed co 

ditions. A few rearing pools, 
scientifically managed, should 
give sufficient over-legal-size 


trout to plant your streams at 
the rate of 1,000 fis to t 
mile, if the streams are sizable, 
of half that quantity if they are 
small brooks. Annual plantings 
of this size would furnish rea- 
sonably good fishing even in 
cases where the waters are very 
much over-fished. 

It probably is true tl 
states, if they had suffici 
funds, could accomplish any 
thing the sportsmen the 
might do. But with the mod 
erate license fees in effect al- 
most everywhere, sportsmen in 
many localities have { 
it pays to take at least a certain 
amount of the expense and |: 
of rearing some species of fish, 
birds, and game directly int 
their own hands.—Donald Stillman 


EXPERIMENT IN TROUT REARING 


NE of the most interesting experiments 

in game-fish restoration has been un- 
dertaken by the sportsmen of Seattle, 
Washington, who have decided their mu 
nicipal waters might be used intelligently 
for the benefit of the anglers. 

An association known as the Outdoor 
Sports Council, composed of sportsmen of 
Seattle and vicinity, has been organized, 
and has sold the city fathers on the idea of 
building ten trout rearing ponds on the 
easterly shore of Seward Park Funds 
were then raised to construct the ponds 
and purchase food for the fish. The ponds 
when they are completed will have the more 
than substantial’ capacity of one million six- 
inch trout annually.—D. S. 
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several years past I have 
planted bass, 4 to 6 inches long, in a small river 
which has a depth of 6 to 8 feet. I know the 
stream is pure. I planted the fish at a point about 

mile from where this stream empties into 
a big, polluted river. 

The river where the plant was made is very 
swift and is subject to severe floods, the water 
sometimes rising 4 to 6 feet overnight. 

[ cannot see much evidence of these plants 


Question :—For 


In a recent issue I read your answer to the 
man who was building a series of dams. My 
question is: Can it be possible that my plants 
of bass have moved upstream or perhaps gone 
and into the polluted river, which is 
mn mm to the extent that fish cannot live 
in it?—F.M.B., Jil. 





Answer :—Probably nothing short of a biological 
survey could definitely determine what has be- 
come of the bass you planted in your river. If 
the poll ution in the main stream is largely do- 
pollution, it may be the bass preferred 
the iweer vater. You do not state just when 
the first plants were made, whether they were 
large-mouth or small-mouth bass, or how many 
were planted at each stocking. 

In some waters periods of eight to ten years 
may elapse before the effects of plants of finger- 
ling bass are felt. 

I doubt if dams would be of much use in your 


mestic 


case. I judge this is a fair-sized stream which 
would make the construction of dams an ex- 
pensive matter. Also, if the stream carries any 


amount of silt during freshets, your pools would 
fill up quickly on a ae to six-foot rise.—D. 


Hatchery for Croppies? 


Question:—In a recent issue, you offer free 
service as to restocking for fish and game. Some 
parties here who have good private ponds desire 
to get fish to stock them, one or two wanting 
croppies. Please, if possible, give this informa- 
tion to me as soon as possible 

We have tried to get the fish from the State 
Hatchery here but they are not available except 
for clubs or public ponds.—M.A.C., Minn. 


Answer :— Unfortunately this department has no 
record of a commercial hatchery rearing croppies. 





Perhaps some Ovurpoor Lire reader may be able | 


to supply the desired information.—D. 


Wildlife Research 


Question:—What is the present set-up of the 
U.S. Bureau of Biological Survey ?—L.L.N., Ore. 


Answer: Reorganization of the Bureau, begun 
last July, is being continued under the direction 
of J. N. Darling, its Chief. The scientific agencies 
of the iereun” were recently consolidated into a 
new division of Wildlife Research. This realign- 
ment has been made to adjust the faculties and 
talents within the Bureau so that the full force 
of the organization may be united in its efforts 
toward a balanced program of conservation.—D.S. 


Wilderness Unspoiled 


Question:—Do you know of anything that is 
being done to keep portions of our magnificent 
American forests, hunting and fishing country, and 
wilderness from being spoiled by the inroads of 
civilization ?—C P.B., Conn 


Answer:—Yes, Only recently there has come 
an announcement that, protected from the invasion 
of tourist hotels, cabin colonies, and even road 
builders, an 801,000-acre forest in the northern 
part of the state of Washington is to be pre- 
served just as Nature created it. The region, 
set aside by F. A. Silcox, Chief of the U.S. Forest 
Service, is to be known as the Cascade Primitive 
Area. It is by far the largest of several similar 
areas already marked for preservation. The pur- 
pose of protecting the regions from the encroach- 
ment of highways and resorts is to save the for- 
ests and their wild life for scientific study and 
for enjoyment by those who prefer their outdoors 
without steam heat and telephone.—D.S. 
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American Game Association, 


Herewith find my remittance of $2.50 f 


Membership in American Game Assn. 
Subscription to American Game and |; 
Outdoor Life for one year 


If you are already a subscriber to Outd 
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BIG PROFITS IN “NUFOND GIANTS” 
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BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in 
season. Trout for table use. Thirty 
years of successful propagation. 
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Plant Terrell’s Natural Foods that 

Will Attract Wild Ducks Next Fall! 
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You Can Raise GAME BIRDS 


The need for more game birds is becoming more urgent every 
yourself of this opportunity. 


Street 
& Number 
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Occupation 
For What Purpose Are You Interested 
in Raising Game Birds’?..................... eo ae 


Restocking Department 
Outdoor Life, 381 Fourth Ave., 


New York City 

































SCALING 
MOUNTAIN 
CLIFFS 
PROVIDES 
DANGER AND 
THRILLS 





OTHING but a slender rope, a cool head, and a 


strong arm stands between the daring climber 
and destruction as he struggles toward the summit. On 


page 18 an expert tells you all about this man’s sport 
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By 
Capt. PAUL A. 
CURTIS 


making, the wants of our people were primitive 

& and their pastimes and pleasures were simple and 

few. Except in the tidewater country and the en- 

virons of some of the larger inland towns, where 

there was a modicum of gentry, social intercourse was virtu- 
ally at a standstill. 

People rode for days to reach political camp meetings 
where they convened to argue and fight for their views. The 
only respite from the drudgery of their lives was the Sab- 
bath-Day gathering where, for the good of their souls, they 
listened to some hardy preacher holding forth on the doc- 

trine of predestination. Of pastimes as 
we know them, all they had were barn 
4 dances at husking time, hunting, fishing, 
i. gee occasional horse races, and sometimes 
shooting matches that took place behind 

the local tavern. 
Small wonder these shooting matches 
were popular! The rifle still played an 
important part in the lives of the people long 
after the Indians were a menace no longer. 
Each little town had its paragon, a man who 
was a shooting champion in the minds of his 
neighbors. Every valley sheltered some gun- 
smith famed for the accuracy of his barrels. 
The publicans saw to it that too much time 
did not elapse between contests, lest their 


»] ACK in the lusty days when America was still in the 

















whisky remain on their hands, unsold. 

To this day the old turkey shoots 
linger in the fastnesses of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains in the South, where 
they originated. A smoldering ember of 
a once national pastime, they survive 
because the simple conditions which 
fostered them still apply in those 
regions, 

3ut such conditions are no longer 
general, and with them has disappeared 
the once rurally popular sport of target 
competition. The modern boy has been 
educated up to higher standards of liv- 
ing. He expects and demands better 
things. For him, life moves faster. 
Education has so broadened his vision 
that he feels he is capable of choosing 
for himself. He frankly declares that the 
things which were good enough in the 
old man’s day are not good enough for 
him. And he is right. Only old fuddy- 
duddies bemoan the past. Despite our 
lapses and mistakes, the world forges 
on and the youngsters know it. 


HE modern boy does not have to be 

a rich man’s son to enjoy himself. 
Whether he lives in the city or in the 
country, he can drive a car and go where 
he likes. If he cannot afford a flivver, 
he has friends who can. He sees the 
movies, reads the news, plays football 
and tennis, swims, sails a boat, attends 
the local dances with his “set,” and has 
a generally lively time of it. Why 
should he lie on his tummy and monot- 
onously punch a long series of lit- 
tle holes in a_ stupid-looking black 
bullseye? The answer is that, except in 
rare instances, he doesn’t. 

The reason is that the target-shoot- 
ing game as it is played today is not 
good enough to excite his interest and 
arouse his enthusiasm. It is dull, it i 
stupid, and he will not put up with it. 
As a result, there are relatively few 
young men participating in organized 
rifle shooting today. Almost every boy 
at some time in his life owns or learns 
to shoot a .22 rifle. Usually the young 
man shoots up tin cans and_ bottles 
around the countryside, and for a while 
he is mildly interested. But that is as far 


Any World-War officer knows we are not a 
nation of riflemen. Not one draftee out 
of 1,000 knew or cared anything about a rifle 
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THE WRITER OF THIS 
article is a nationally known 
authority on firearms. We have 
opened our columns to him, not 
because we agree with him, but 
because what he has to say rep- 
resents a decidedly interesting 
Col. Townsend 
Whelen, our rifle editor, has 
read Capt. Curtis's article and 


point of view. 


has prepared a reply which we 
will publish next month. In the 
meantime we will be glad to re- 
ceive any comment, pro or con, 


from our readers—THE EDITOR 











as it goes, and it does not serve to help 
along the game. Either be becomes a 
hunter or he gives it up. If he becomes 
one of those rare beings, a confirmed 
target shooter, he represents but.one out 
of 125,000 of our male population. 
Any officer who had to do with the 
training of troops during the World 
War knows how false is the _ per- 
sistent belief that we are a nation of 
riflemen. Not one draftee out of 1,000 
knew or cared anything about a high- 
powered rifle, and most of those who 
thought that they did were limited in 
experience to the occasional use of a 
deer rifle. They had to unlearn half of 


The modern boy drives a car, sails a 
boat, goes to movies and dances, and 
has a generally lively time of it. Why 
should he lie on his tummy and punch 
holes in a _ stupid-looking bullseye? 


Illustrations by 
B G. SEIELSTAD 





what they knew or thought they knew. 

Anyone who doubts my contention 
that target competition is one of the 
least popular sports in the country need 
only make a tour of the rifle clubs in 
his locality with an open mind, check 
up the attendance, take a look at the 
roster, and then try to think of some 
sport that is less popular, with the pos- 
sible exception of archery, fencing, or 
croquet. 


[ET me give an illustration of what I 

mean. A year ago last June I was 
induced to attend the annual small-bore 
tournament at East Haven, Conn. At 
this much-heralded shoot there was, in 
the course of three days, a registered 
attendance of 203 shooters. Unless | 
miss my guess, the secretary included 
in his tabulation all the registered, but 
non-shooting, professional representa- 
tives of arms and ammunition com- 
panies and sporting-goods houses who 
assist in the management of the tourna- 
ment. 

Among this gathering I recognized 
the faces of many a veteran of the game 
whom I had seen at Peekskill, N.Y., and 
Seagirt, N.J., twenty years before. At 
least half of that gathering were men 
over fifty. I began a little sleuthing 
which disclosed the fact that a goodly 
part of the other half was made up of 
employees from near-by arms factories 
in Bridgeport and New Haven. Not 
that there is anything wrong with a man 
being interested in the use of the arms 
which he helped to make. Such men 
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probably became gun makers be- 
cause they were first gun lovers. 
But the inference is plain when 
there were so few young men 
without ulterior motives attend- 
ing one of the biggest events of 
the year in rifle shooting in the 
most densely populated part of 
the country. 

We need not look any further. 
The facts show conclusively 
that, aside from the activity of 
the National Guard and the Reg- 
ular Army, where shooting is 
free, and the activity of the 
Junior Rifle Corps as practiced 
by public-school boys under the 
able direction of the National 
Rifle Association, the game is 
not worth the candle. The odd 
part of it is that the firearms in- 
dustry, which indirectly sub- 
sidizes this sick child, does 
nothing about it but spend money 
and let the invalid die of inertia 
before its eyes. In fact, the arms 
and ammunition people do a 











of a sheet of white paper. 

These are the difficulties 
which we have to face and sur- 
mount if we want to popularize 
rifle shooting. To a limited ex- 
tent I believe it can be done. To 
begin with, we have got to apply 
some skeet psychology to the 
rifle game and look at it from 
the sporting, rather than the 
military, point of view. To do 
this, we must include in the 
competitive programs distinctly 
practical events which will ap- 
| peal to that vast army of shoot- 
| ers who own sporting rifles and 
who spend their vacations in the 
woods looking for deer. 

That means getting them back 
on their feet for at least part of 
the time. We used to laugh at 
the Schuetzsenfesters with their 
palm rests, vernier sights, and 
ponderous barrels, but at least 
| these old fellows did stand up to 
| shoot between their seidels of 
Pilsener. 








worse; to run the game for : oJ Matches for the sporting rifle 
them, they actually hire the same The same old fuddy-duddies who have been shooting the under hunting conditions are 
old fuddy-duddies who have same way for 20 years run the rifle tournaments today the biggest need today. The 


been shooting the same way and 
broadcasting the same cant for the last 
twenty years. 

What is wrong with target shooting ? 
The biggest factor is obviously the 
change in the times, which we have al- 
ready discussed—in brief, the diversity 
of interests for the young man of today. 
We cannot blame him for preferring 
the many more exciting and exhilarat- 
ing sports at his command which cost 
no more and, in some instances, cost 
much less. 


ANOTHER weak link in the armour 

is one which is never discussed, but 
which certainly should not be _ over- 
looked. I refer to the type of mentality 
which is attracted by target competi- 
tion. I wish I could voice this observa- 
tion in words less harsh, but the mental 
and physical make-up which is conducive 
to expert rifle competition, as it is done 
today, is not interesting. I have been 
thrown into contact with expert rifle- 
target shooters all my life and I have 
always avoided them off the range, for 
the reason that, with a few glowing ex- 
ceptions, a more dull and uninteresting 
set one could not find. 

Superlative marksmanship of the pre- 
cision type calls for a single-track mind 
not easily disturbed by outside influ- 
ences, and a phlegmatic temperament 
that tends toward steady nerves and 
unwearying patience. If you suffer 
from a lack of these qualities, I recom- 
mend target shooting to you, but I do 
not recommend it as a pastime. Yet it 
is men of this type who control the game. 

3efore going on, I must erase the pos- 
sible inference that the possession of a 
rifle stamps the owner as a moron. 
Nothing is farther from my mind. In 
fact, the vast hordes of tin-can plinkers 
and vermin and deer hunters are much 
too intelligent to be attracted by such 
vapidity as competitive shooting until 
it is changed so that they can derive 
some real good from it. 

Strange as it may seem another thing 
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which has been detrimental to target 
shooting is the superlative quality of the 
standard rifles and ammunition procur- 
able today. In the days when the shoot- 
er depended on the uncertain product of 
the local gunsmith, there was an ele- 
ment of competition which has been 
eliminated. Anyone can get as good a 
rifle as the next fellow, and he no longer 
has to depend on the skill of his own 
loading. Much of the possible error in 
sight adjustment has also been eliminat- 
ed by the universal adoption of the mi- 
crometer-type sight. 

Practically all present rifle competi- 
tion is of the belly-shooting type. The 
Army training course has conclusively 
proved that good target shooters are 
never born, but are made. Given enough 
practice, any normal human being can 
become quite expert in three months in 
the prone position, shooting with a 
coach who dopes the wind and calls his 
shots. The game has become too easy. 
No longer does an aura of respect float 
about the good target shot. Anyone 
can do it if he wants to. Distinguished 
experts lie down at 1,000 yards and 
keep on monotonously shooting into the 
black until they are overcome by sheer 
exhaustion or a failing 
light that hides the target. 

Lastly, there is another 
element, largely psychologi- 
cal, which must be faced. In 
practically all other outdoor 
sports you play to beat your 
opponent. In tennis, base- 
ball, polo, hockey, and the 
like, your opponent is an 
animate, living being. You 
see him before you, You 
strive to defeat him. Un- 
fortunately, in target com- 
petition, although you are 
shooting against others, you 
do not see them through 
your sight. Your real op- 
ponent is simply a little 
black spot in the middle 


hunter will realize that here is 
something up his alley. Such competi- 
tion will help his sport, and for it he 
will not need a lot of special equipment 
impractical for any other purpose. At 
the same time, such shoots will not re- 
quire expert knowledge of windage and 
long-range sight adjustment which, 
nine times out of ten, mean nothing to 
the hunter. 


WE also want more rapid-fire, not at 
stationary targets, but at movable 
targets that shatter when hit.. We 
must use some of the good old Coney 
Island shooting-gallery psychology. To 
begin with, it might be a good idea to 
take some old-timer off the board of di- 
rectors of the NRA and put a show- 
man in his place. Even the belly-shoot- 
ing experts like to put up bottles and 
shoot at them, because in so doing they 
get some action. 

A year or two ago, my friend C. B. 
Lister, secretary of the National Rifle 
Association (at least he was my friend 
then), having the same thought in 
mind, devised and introduced a rifle 
game called (Continued on page 45) 





We laughed at the Schuetzenfesters with their palm 
rests, but at least they did stand up when they shot 
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The Little Red Flag 


By C. B. H. VAILL 


ILL and | had deserted the clear 
waters of Doolittle Pond. The 
\ugust sun had driven the bass 
into the deeps, and they were 
ulky, refusing to oblige us by taking 


a chance on any sort of hook \ week 


of strenuous but futile fishing had worn 
down our ambition, and, hoping tor a 
little action, if not great excitement, 
we had crossed the hills to a shallow, 
weedy pond wherein were many pickerel. 

We were not disappointed. We 
drifted lazily around the pond, casting 


to the gaps between the lily pads and 


close to the weed girt shores. There 
vere plenty of pickerel, and they were 
quite willing to put up their meager 
hattle. We had a lot of fun; despite 


his tendencv toward passive 


two-pound 


non CcOOp- 
eration, a pickerel on a 
three-ounce trout rod can create inter- 
esting situations, especially when he 
makes that last slashing leap as he nears 
the boat. 

Even in the late afternoon it was 
desperately hot and I was led to think 
of cool things. 

“Right now,” I said, “I’d like to be 
fishing through the ice for these 
babies e 

“Through the ice?” said Bill. “I’ve 
heard about it, but I’ve never done it. 
How do you go about it = 

“It’s a long story,” I said. “There 
are lots of ways of doing it. I’m sur- 
prised that, with all the fishing you’ve 
done, you've never tried it.” 

“Never had a chance,” said _ Bill. 


“Here, you take the casting rod for a 





1 After locating a good place to fish, 
* take the chisel, or "spud," and cut a 
12-inch hole through the surface of the ice 


l > 


while and put the plug over in the pads, 
and I'll use the fly rod close in here. 
And tell me about ice-fishing.” 

We drifted down the lake, fishing in- 
dolently, and I spun out the tale. In 
the shimmering August heat, the story 
of ice and snow must have sounded at- 
tractive, for when we finally took the 
boat back to the landing and started for 
home, Bill swore that he would come 
up from the city in the winter for the 
one special purpose of fishing through 
the ice. And, in the middle of a very 
cold December, he came. 

On the first day of his visit, the ther- 
mometer hovered around ten below all 
day. We stayed in the house, grum- 


DON'T LET WINTER PREVENT 
you from enjoying your favorite 
sport of angling. Ice fishing is 
a pastime that provides real fun 
and thrills. What's more, it's not 
easy to do. There's as 
science to it as there is to whip- 
ping a trout stream. In this ar- 
ticle the writer lets you in on 
some of the tricks that make for 
good luck on the frozen lakes 


much 





9 When the hole has been completed, use 
"a skimmer to remove the floating ice 
chips before setting the “type,” or tip-up 


bling and watching the barometer. 
Fishing in such weather is possible and 
sometimes profitable, but by no stretch 
of the imagination can it be regarded 
as fun; it is gruelling punishment. 
The next day was perfect—slightly 
almost no wind, and about 
twenty-four above zero; just cold 
enough to keep things from 
sloppy, but not cold enough to cause 


overcast, 


acute discomfort. With Harold, a 
neighbor, we went to Highland Lake 
which, although not in the wilderness, 
contains plenty of good fish. As we 
went across the ice toward the unseen 
bar over which we were to fish, I tried 


to explain the procedure to Bill 

Explaining ice-fishing is complicated 
by the fact that there are infinite varia- 
tions to the standard technique, and the 
terminology is loose. cutter 
may be a “spud” or a “chisel.” The 
tackle itself is a “type,” a “tip-up,” « 
a “trap.” To some people, all bait, be 
it shiners, goldfish, or what have you, 
is “chub.” Some men never cut a hole 
more than six inches in diameter, other 
never less than ten. k small 
bait is always best, others insist on big 
minnows every time. 

Bill wanted to know how, on that 
featureless expanse of ice, we knew 
where to fish. Well, we wanted to fish 
in water from six to fifteen feet deep, 
and in this particular instance, we did 
not have to do any research, because we 
knew the lake. On a strange lake, with- 
out the help of some one who knows the 
water, it might take a long time. 


The ice 


Some think 


t 





As soon as a fish takes the bait, shed 
your gloves and pull the line in fast, 
keeping it from the sharp edges of the hole 
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WHEN A PERCH OR PICKEREL strikes, the trigger (left) is released and up 
flies the little red flag (right), giving the winter angler a thrill unique in fishing 


Harold took the spud—a three-inch 
chisel fastened to a heavy iron handle— 
and began to cut the first hole. He 
made a neat twelve-inch circle in the 
ice and cut it out carefully; the cut 
piece came out whole, leaving a few 
chips in the water. A couple of blows 
with the chisel made a notch on the 
windward side of the hole. I skimmed 
the floating ice chips out of the water 
and prepared the tackle. 

The first type or tip-up which I took 
from the tackle basket was of a common 
pattern, a thin piece of hard wood about 
fifteen inches long. A wire bearing a 
little red flannel flag is held upright 
by a tiny coiled spring. The wire is 
pulled down and the end slipped under 
a trigger which extends out over the 
hole in the ice when the type is set up- 
right in the notch to windward. <A 
loop of line is passed over the trigger, 
and, when a fish bites, the trigger re- 
leases the wire and sends the flag up. 

With a small weight, I sounded for 
depth, and looped the line so the bait 
would be about eighteen inches above 
the invisible bottom when the type was 
set. I uncoiled about twenty feet of 
line and stowed it in loose coils on the 
ice beside the hole. A lively shiner was 
hooked through the skin on its back 
and sent downward under the ice. I 
set the trigger, put the loop over it, and 
fishing had begun. The baited line hung 
straight and quivering in the black 
water. 

Harold had worked fast, and there 
were three more holes ready to set. 
sill watched me carefully, although I 
noted with satisfaction that he was con- 
tinually turning back to look at the set 
holes; a good ice fisherman learns to 
keep twenty well-scattered holes under 
almost constant observation. After I 
had set five type, I took the chisel from 
Harold and he put out some of his type. 
He uses a spool on the type, to hold the 
running line. It looks nice and efficient, 
but its practical value is small; as soon 
as the line is wet, it freezes on the 
spool and messes everything up, and 
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you end by coiling the line on the ice 
anyway. 

The sun broke through the clouds for 
a moment, turning the gray expanse of 
ice to dazzling whiteness, and, as if sig- 
naled, the flag on the farthest type 
sprang into the air. Harold saw it just 
as I did, and our cries of “Type up!” 
rang out together. Bill, not knowing 
the proper expression, shouted “Look !” 
and we all ran toward the hole. There 
is something unique about the thrill you 
get when the little red flag, lonesome 
and tiny on the wide surface of the lake, 
beckons to you. 

Harold and I raced for the hole, Bill 
lagging behind. I put more speed into 
my shambling, skidding run, and Harold 
followed suit. I heard a shout and 
turned in time to see him sliding along 
on his back, his legs waving feebly in 
the air. But I had no time to stop and 
laugh, for I was at the hole, and the 
line was disappearing slowly into the 
black water. Shedding my mittens, | 
took the moving line in my fingers and 
felt the pull. It was slow and steady— 
a pickerel, unquestionably. A_ perch 
would pull jerkily and fast. When ten 


feet of line had moved slowly into the 
hole, the speed suddenly increased, and 
[ struck hard. Something was on the 
line, and I pulled it in as fast as J could 
against the spasmodic resistance. When 
the fish was close to the ice, I Ied the 
line away from the sharp edges of the 
hole, and with a last straight pull, 
heaved a nice pound-and-a-half pickerel 
onto the ice. 

Harold came up, red with chagrin. 
“That's not such a fish,” he said. 

“If you didn’t lie down on the job,” 
I told him, “you might have caught him 
yourself, and then he’d be a dandy.” 

“T hope,” said Harold, “that when 

you get careless, you land on your head, 
so it won’t hurt you.” 
“Type up!” shouted Bill. “I'll get 
it !” 
But when he pulled up the line, there 
was nothing but a bare hook on it. 

“Stick around,” I told Bill. “That 
fish got a free minnow, and he'll try 
again.” 

Harold and I set the rest of the type 
while Bill hung around the hole and 
watched for the return of the thief. For 
half an hour nothing happened. It was 
one of those unaccountable lulls which 
may occur on the very best of days. We 
watched the type and skimmed off the 
films of ice which slowly formed on 
the holes. Bill’s robber did not return. 
The sun disappeared behind heavy 
clouds and the frozen lake was leaden 
gray. 

Suddenly three flags went up simul- 
taneously, and we each raced for one 
of them. The line on the one I chose 
had fouled on a chip of ice near the 
hole, and before I could release it, the 
commotion ceased and the fish was gone. 
Looking over my shoulder, I saw that 
both Bill and Harold had caught their 
fish. Bill had a nice pickerel and Har- 
old a fat perch. 

Another lull ensued. We ate lunch, 
and noticed that it was growing a little 
colder, and that the wind was rising. 
The sky in the west was darkly threat- 
ening. 

One of our flags went up, far across 
the lake, and we hurried across the ice. 
For two hours the fishing was good; 
we were kept busy, baiting up, running 
from hole to hole, deciding which fish 
to keep, which (Continued on page 66) 
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A complete ice-fishing outfit—chisel, tackle basket, skimmer, minnow pail, and “type,” 
or tip-up. Simple equipment like this is all you need for good sport until spring 




















The Indian came up behind 
and clubbed him to death 


The writer feeding three pet bear cubs. They're cute little 
fellows in captivity, but it's not wise to molest them in the 
forest if mama she-bear happens to be lurking in the vicinity 
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WHEN THE 


By Axel 


Nielsen 


HERE is a hairy, 
button-eyed beast 
in every nursery, 
for the sawdust 
bear delights the infant 
man child almost from 
birth. Long before the 
child attains manhood, 
he meets bruin in the 
zoo, on the end of an 
organ grinder’s chain, 
or under a circus tent. 
Sometimes adults en- 
counter nebulous bears 
of the Wall Street vari- 
ety, but little is known 
about the genuine bear, 
or how he lives as a 
free citzen of the wilds. 
People view the cap- 
tive bear with smiling 
tolerance, curiosity, or 
interest, while little 
children laugh delight- 
edly at the animal’s 
clumsy burlesques. The 
beast looks funny no 
matter what he ‘does, 
and no doubt he feels as 
foolish as he looks. 
However, a bear in 
his native haunts will 
run from a man nine 
times out of ten, espe- 
cially in the North 
country, far from lum- 
ber camps and human 
habitations, but the bear 


BLACK BEAR 






is likely to be dangerous on the tenth 
count. Tormenting the animal is un- 
healthy at any time, unless you have a 
rifle with which to finish the argument. 
Nor is it wise to molest young cubs, 
especially if the she-bear happens to be 
near-by; which usually is the case. A 
hungry bear is apt to be irritable. When 
startled, he becomes irresponsible, and 
the brute, believing himself cornered, 
takes the offensive. Most dangerous of 
all is the belligerent male during the 
mating season, especially if he happens 
to be a patriarch traveling with a harem. 

Some bears are harmless under prac- 
tically all circumstances, while a very 
few look for trouble at any time. Hu- 
man association, kind treatment, and 
abundant food have brought some Na- 
tional Park bears close to that Utopia 
where “the wolf also shall dwell with 
the lamb . .. and a little child shall lead 
them.” But the bear of the far North 
has received a different training. He 
is hunted to the death, and man is his 
worst enemy. The lumber-camp waste- 
dump raider, the park favorite, the back- 
pasture berry picker, and the far-north 
brute are blood relations, but the North- 
ern bruiser is far different from his 
brothers. 

People watching the bear in captivity 
doubtless think the beast is lazy, good- 
natured, and awkward. But the bear can 
run like a frightened deer and climb 
trees like a wildcat. Running away from 
a bear isn’t done except with the brute’s 
permission. I have taken to my heels, a 
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bear likewise, each in the opposite direc- 
tion. When each finally turned around 
for a look, the bear was four hills into 
the wind, while I stood panting on the 
first rise windward of where we met. 

The bear prefers to get nasty in an 
upright position, stalking his victim 
slowly. There is hypnotic power in the 
picture of an angry advancing brute—a 
horrible creature that walks like a man, 
its savage countenance presaging a 
frightful death! To know the habits of 
a bear is a battle won, according to the 
Indians, who claim that a bear will not 
attack on all fours unless he-is caught 
in a trap or a deadfall. When bruin 
walks like a man, his stride is ponderous 
and slow. Sometimes he is not quite 
sure of himself, betraying a mixture of 
emotions by a kind of indecision that 
almost shouts, 

“Leave me alone, and I'll return the 
compliment.” 

At close quarters, in the 
clinches, the bear is always dan- 
gerous. A cook near Hudson Bay 
Junction, Saskatchewan, once tor- 
mented a bear with rifle fire from 
a small-caliber rabbit gun, only a 
river separating man and beast. 
At last the bear discovered the 
source of the hot lead. In a few 
minutes that cook was a dead man, 
for the bear swam the river and 
broke down the cook-house door, 
and the undertaker earned his 
money picking up the pieces. 

was once a very young and 
very green lumber-camp clerk. It 
was early in May, when the log- 
ging camps were closed and the 
river drive was done. I took the 
winter tote road which led to 
Camp Fourteen, where bears were 
reported in convention at the slop 
dumps. My weapon was an old 
38-55, a blunderbuss with the 
dropsy from too much shooting, 
the rifling leveld to a smooth bore with 
lead, the whole gun rusted in spots in 
spite of much proud polishing. Loon 
had arrived the night before, and what 
fun they had dodging the lead I scat- 
tered far and wide. The shots went so 
wide, in fact, that I hoped my bear 
would momentarily assume the dimen- 
sions of a good-sized barn. 

Arriving at the lumber camp, I brewed 
and drank a cup of tea. Then, thinking 
there would be no bears until after sun- 
down, I went walking. Soon I met a 
big black bear with two cubs. I stopped 
as the she-bear advanced on all fours, 
her head rolling with each step. Sud- 
denly she saw me, and I learned about 
bears from her, for when next I blinked, 
the animal was gone. Remembering my 
rifle just as a cub ambled into the road, 
I fired out of sheer nervous necessity. 
This brought the she-bear back into 
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As Lumber-Camp Clerk, Prospector, and Woodsman, the 


Author of This Article Has Been at Close Quarters 
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view. To my amazement, she slapped 
the cub a resounding whack, and the 
whelp scampered up a tree, whimpering 
a feeble protest. Astonished at the 
swiftness of her movements, I scarcely 
found time to raise my rifle before the 
she-bear was gone again. 

[ fired into the moving bushes. A 
pitiful cry followed close on the report. 
The bushes parted, and I faced the 
angry mother. But the trigger clicked 
harmlessly, for the breech was empty, 
thanks to the loon and my own forget- 
fulness in leaving the balance of my am- 
munition behind. 

The she-bear advanced slowly, on her 
haunches now, a baleful glare in her 
glittering pig eyes, her nostrils chort- 
ling loudly to catch my scent. As she 
bore down upon me, her tongue slobber- 
ing saliva over open jaws, I stood froz- 
en to the spot, unable to move, believing 













the end had surely come 

“Let a bear robbed of 
her whelps meet a man, 
rather than a fool in his 
folly.” I remembered 
that, but a robin sang to 
the dying day, and a 


kingfisher screeched 
through the tree tops 
above. And so, coming 


to my senses, I plunged 
into the slough water that 
lay between myself and 
the camp buildings. There 
was more mud than water 
in that slough, and at 
times my feet touched 
frozen bottom. 
Meanwhile the _ she- 
bear raced around the 
slough on all fours. But 
I beat her to the cook 


With Bruin Many Times. He's Not Kidding When He Tells 


You to Stay Away From the Black Bear's Savage Claws 
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shack by a comfortable margin, and 
piled tables and chairs against the door 
inside. Soon I heard the horrible sound 
of chortled breathing. A weight pushed 
against the massive door, and my heart 
stood still as I waited with only an ax 
in my hands. 

From across the slough came the piti- 
ful wails of a wounded cub. I heard a 
whimpering noise outside, and then all 
was quiet again. For a while my heart 
beat painfully fast until the cries of the 
wounded whelp faded into the distance 
and | knew that the she-bear was car- 
rying her young away. 

Before I could decide on the wisdom 
of retrieving my rifle from down by the 
slough, a small brown bear arrived at the 
slop dumps outside. He wasn’t a very 
large beast but he was big enough, con- 
sidering the state of my nerves. The 
sun had set and the twilight hour was 

filled with the noise of quarreling 
cubs, the tinkle of glass, the clat- 
tering of tin cans, stealthy. foot- 
falls, and nostril noises. The con- 
vention was in full session, as I 
could see from an upper ventila- 
tion outlet. 

The stoves had long since been 
removed from the camp buildings, 
and I sat there all through the 
chilly night, fearful that even mv 
chatter- (Continued on page 62) 


Some bears are harmless at all times. 
Others are always looking for trouble 


This remarkable photograph shows what a black bear looks 
like when he comes charging at you in the North country 
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Skeet and golf make a good combination for many clubs. Skeet field in foreground. Path to links in background 


Skeet Sweeps the Golf Clubs 


OMETHING bordering on a revolution is sweeping 

the golf clubs of the country. The ancient cry of 

“fore” is being drowned out by the lustier shout of 

“pull,” and the deep silences which have so long en- 
shrouded the links are being shattered by the crackle of gun- 
fire. Golfers are shooting skeet. 

If anybody but a golfer had fallen victim to the compar- 
atively new sport, there would be nothing startling about it; 
almost everyone is shooting skeet these days. But the golfer, 
like the Scot from whom he borrowed his game, detests 
innovations, When he hasn’t actually sneered at other sports 
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Installing a skeet field 
at a golfers’ club means 
that members will come 
around even in weather 
too bad for golf playing 


he has treated them with frigid indifference. Skeet is an 
exception. Golfers have not only accepted it but are almost 
on the point of claiming it as their own. 

At scores of country clubs where fields have already been 
built, golfers now find the late golf season a lingering bore- 
dom, an obstacle to bringing out the skeet guns. At clubs 
where no facilities exist, golfers are clamoring for skeet 
fields and deluging sporting-goods manufacturers and sport- 
ing magazines with requests for advice on building fields 
and conducting shoots. 

The skeet shooter can hardly fail to be flattered by this 
interest of golfers in his game. To a 
hard-bitten outdoorsman there has al- 

ways been something a little inconsis- 
tent about the life of a golfer. For per- 
haps six months of the year, the golfer 
spends his life outdoors, tramping care- 
fully mowed fairways or searching 
through parklike woods for lost balls. 
Then with the first frost he hurriedly 
racks his clubs in the pro shop and goes 
into hibernation for the winter. The 
club steward, with a sigh, brings out the 
solitaire deck and prepares to while 
away the lonely months until spring. 

In the past, many golf and country 
clubs have sought to overcome this fall 
and winter lethargy by introducing 
other sports. They have tried to inter- 
est the women members in hockey, the 
men in soccer, bowling, and squash 
rackets. A few clubs went so far as to 
build traps in an effort to stimulate in- 
terest in shooting. But, as a rule, only 
the hockey players would play 
and no one but a soccer player would 
set foot on a soccer field. The golfer 
could not be coaxed out of his winter 
retirement. Of course, a number of 
golfers, possessing bank balances suf- 
ficiently robust to stand the strain, hied 
south with the first flurry of snow, but 
these were never many and their hegira 
did nothing to dispel the winter gloom 
of their home clubs. 
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Imagine Dyed-in-the-Wool Golfers Playing 
Any Game Except Golf! It Sounds Incredible, 
But This Article Shows They're Skeet Fans 


By J. E. FORD 


Then skeet came along and at a stroke transformed the 
slumbering club houses into spots of intense wakefulness. 
For a while, golfers paid no more attention to skeet than 
they had to other sports. But skeet would not long be 
ignored; it was growing too fast. And the more golfers 
heard of it, the less able they were to scoff at it, for skeet 
held out something to them that no other sport could offer. 
Not that a common bond exists between golf and skeet, for 
no two games could be quite so different. In golf, the pace 
is leisurely, the target large and stationary. In skeet, the 
action is fast, the target tiny and fleeting. Yet some golfers 
turned to it almost instinctively. 

These were the men who, after the close of the golf season, 
took a turn at hunting. There is among golfers, as among 
any group of sportsmen, a sprinkling of big-game hunters, 
but the majority of golfers who turn hunters incline either 
to duck or upland shooting. These men recognized at once 
the similarity between winging a flushed bird and shattering 
a speeding skeet target. Then too they saw in skeet a game 
that would not, like trap shooting, keep them glued to one 
spot. Accustomed to hikes over golf fairways, they found 
in the walks from station to station around the skeet semi- 
circle a welcome opportunity to stretch their legs a bit dur- 
ing the off season. 

The first golf clubs to build skeet fields were those that 
already possessed traps. One reason was that they already 
had the requisite ground and could install skeet equipment 
quickly and inexpensively. The first field was not built by a 
golf club until two years ago, but since then the spread of 
the game, considering the scarcity of money, has been 
phenomenal. It has now reached such proportions that 
American Golfer, one of the leading golf magazines, regu- 
larly devotes a special department to it. 

The magazine, refusing at first to believe that golfers had 
actually embraced an alien sport, made a survey to find out 
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how widespread interest in skeet had become. It discovere 
that the new game was not only firmly entrenched in some 
of the most exclusive country clubs but was growing rapidly. 

Questionnaires were sent to about one fifth of the coun- 
try’s golf clubs. The returns from this fractional list revealed 
that sixty-eight clubs had actually built skeet fields. Others 
were about to begin construction and several were listening 
with more or less attentive ears to pleas by their members 
for skeet facilities. The clubs that already had skeet fields 
were spread over twenty-eight states and included the aristo- 
crats as well as the commoners among country clubs. 

At the Crescent Athletic-Hamilton Club on Long Island, 
New York, the skeet shooters preempted a picturesque ravine 
between the club’s two eighteen-hole golf courses and built 
one of the finest skeet layouts in the country. At Pasadena, 
California, the Annandale Country Club cleared a bit of 
brush at the foot of a low hill just off the edge of the golf 
course. (Continued on page 56) 


This skeeting golfer 
gets as big a thrill 
out of breaking a 
tough one as out 
of sinking a 
long putt 
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Layout at the Crescent Athletic-Hamilton Club, Long Island, N.Y., where both skeet and golf are available 
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By 
DAVID LAVENDER 


HIGH above this humdrum 











the mountain climber revels in ; 
the majesty and excitement that nature ; 
can e. But the sport is strenu- t 
ous, full of peril, and not to be taken ‘ 
lightly. Read this article and learn from 
a novice who became an expert how ‘ 
6 = 
to conquer the most rugged precipices | 
‘ 
z 
f 
Liss = = 
Pe HE wind was blowing up from. through it. My legs had turned to lead. over the middle of this great expanse 
the basin in chill, bleak gusts. It My eyes bulged out of my head. In_ of nothing, and depending for satety on 
was partly snowing and partly short, I was suffering, most acutely, a narrow, splintered path of loose, in 
raining in that miserable mixture from that dread, nameless affliction secure rock. I was glad when we fi- 
of cold and dampness which seems to which so often crushes down on per- nally hit a comparatively wide expanse 
reach its peak of gloomy perfection on sons who endeavor to get too athletic of foothold where the ridge bumped 
the exposed slopes above timber line. at high altitudes without first becoming against the main peak. Not for long, 
Our little group of climbers was hud- properly acclimatized. however. The cliffs that pitched almost 
dled some 13,000 feet high behind a Our little rest was soon over and we_ perpendicularly up to the summit looked 
bulging shoulder of rock which af- pushed on, skirting the edge of a glacier dangerously smooth and slippery. 
forded faint relief from the wind, but that slid with disconcerting abruptness They were. We tried them. It was 
none at all from the wet. We were do- into an abyss of fog, far, far below. no go, at least for some of us. Probably 
ing what our leader called “resting.” Then to the top of a knife-edged ridge a couple of the party’s seasoned vetet 
lso we were munching various sodden and up this toward our main objective, ans could have made it. But they took 
substances, packed on our backs from the final summit of Mt. Wilson, thrust- mercy on the frayed nerves of the rest 
the valley below, which went collectively ing itself 14,250 feet up into the sky of of us poor novices (there were six of 
under the misleading name of lunch. southwestern Colorado. us, too many for a delicate climb any- 
I was disconsolately chewing a piece And suddenly I forgot that I was how) and didn’t force the issue. 
of chocolate and muttering to myself shivering with both cold and disgust, 
something to the effect that I'd be a that my hands and feet were numbed NSTEAD we inched out along a little 
dirty, double-dyed such-and-such if I to a helpless paralysis, that my stomach bench to an aréte or crest traveling in 
ever climbed another mountain peak. I ached and my head throbbed. We were the same general direction we wanted to 
had been thinking along these lines for really getting down to grips with things. go—up. We finally managed to reach 
some time—in fact, ever since we And we were doing it with a complete- the top by aping the tactics of the worm 
started. : ness of coordination and a definite aim —flattening ourselves against the rock 
I’d been talked into this climb against toward achievement which I had not and burrowing with our fingers until we 
what I termed my better judgment. I sensed before. found vague projections or shallow 
showed up fully determined not to like We had to. That ridge was no cinch. cracks sufficient to give us a hold. A 
it. The resolve was strengthened by It didn’t make much difference down hoist, a hitch, and we advanced a few 
the first leg of the hike, which was a_ which side you looked. The drop was feet. Then a repetition of the painful 
monotonous toil through fallen timber. terrific either way. About a mile, it process until at length the summit and 


It grew to formidable proportions as we seemed to me. Actually it was some- not just thin air was beneath our feet 
struggled up the long rocky slopes lead- thing less than a thousand feet which, Boy, did it ever feel good! 


ing to the main cliffs of the peak. however, is quite far enough to do con- Half the battle was over. The other 
[ couldn’t breathe. My chest felt as siderable damage to a falling body. half consisted of getting down again 
though a hot poker had been rammed And there we were, hanging directly After all, you can’t very well spe d your 
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life on top of a peak. Consequently the 
successful mountaineer is not neces- 
sarily the first person to reach the sum- 
mit; he’s the one who lives to brag 
about it in the valleys below. 

Well, we managed this too, and after 
a great deal of slithering about, clumped 
wearily into camp. My first, and what 
I thought would be my last, exposure to 
the mountains was over. I figured on 
spending the rest of the week fishing, 
although I was reasonably sure no trout 
inhabited the tiny, boiling stream near 
which our tents were pitched. 

I never did find out about those trout. 
For the next day we were on top of 
Gladstone Peak, and the next on Mt. 
Sunshine, and the next on El Diente. 
Then it was time to go home, and we 
had to put off the fishing until we got 
to the Gunnison, which, fortunately, got 
in our way and delayed us a day or two. 

That is how all this business started 
which each season wears bigger and 
better blisters on my long-suffering feet. 
That first climb up Mt. Wilson was 
probably an horrific thing with which 
suddenly to confront a beginner. Prob- 
ably also it wasn’t as bad as I| thought 
at the time. But it all goes to show 
that once a person gets the bug, he gets 
it bad. 

The majority of our early climbs 
were fairly easy. This is undoubtedly a 
fortunate thing, for we rushed off with- 
out proper technique, or 
guidance. It’s a searching 
parties aren't still around 


equipment, 
wonder 
prowling 





Coming down is as hard as going up, especially on an ice cliff 
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bowlder fields looking for bleached 
bones. 

But we emerged unscathed, mainly 
because the idea at the time was to 
achieve height rather than the spectac- 
ular. With perhaps half a dozen excep- 
tions, the loftiest peaks in Colorado are 
easy pickings. They are great, round 
piles of rock that require not much 
more than quantities of wind and shoe- 
leather for a successful ascent. Also de- 
termination—determination not to yield 
to the luxury of the relaxing flat on 
your back in some grassy swale and 
snoozing there instead of expending the 
surprising amount of energy involved in 
raising one foot above the other. 


AFTER a while, however, the climb- 
4 ing of a peak merely because it 
happens to be high loses its allure. You 
begin to yearn for more adventure 
nixed with your exercise. You want to 
ay hands on these mountains and actu- 
| the matter out with them 
Thrills of this sort are easy enough to 
find. You can even get them in the old 

quarry at home. All you have 
do is pick a place that shoots vertically 
into the air and then go up it. 
Of course mountain p 
this topographical phenomenon of rap- 
idly rising in elevation at some place or 
another in its formation. In spite of 
the fact that dyed-in-the-wool Alpinists 
tend to be scornful of the majority of 
the \merican Rockies, none the less the 
easiest peak generally presents one face 
of varying difficulty. In 
addition there are al- 
most countless very 
spectable lesser pea 

either isolated o1 
sheer from the ridge 
of their mightier neigh 
bors. These furnish 
plenty of fun without 
the necessity of invest 
ing in a_ round-trip 

ticket to Switzerland 
As soon as we began 
to get serious about thi 
sort of climbing, we 
found out several things 
we should have known 

but didn’t. 

For example, at first 
j we refused to 
regarding it as a 
A sissy thing to do. But 
once, when three of us 


ally wrestle 


every 


esel 


carry 
ropes, 


were climbing an un 
named peak in_ the 
Needle Mountains of 


Colorado, we had an 


experience which stil 
gives me_ nightmare 
The incident involved 


a matter of descent. Al 
though it is quite true 
that the rope is used in 
ascents, | 
handiest purpose is to 
furnish a speedy and 
oftentimes necessary 
method of getting down 
once you’ve gotten up 
In climbing, it 
more as a psychologic 
help than as a utili 
tarian implement. 


believe its 


serve 
] 





From the top of Wetterhorn Peak, Colorado, 
the author enjoys a magnificent panorama 


I never personally saw a case where 

a life was saved by a rope. But | do 
know we have made many climbs with 
one which we couldn’t have accom- 
plished without it, mainly because of 
the moral support afforded. One feels 
‘+h more secure, and will risk more, 


is tied around his middle. In 


if ne 
descending, however, it is a different 
matter. It is often possible to get up a 
place and then not be able to get back 
down. This we sadly discovered on the 
climb just mentioned. 

We had made the top all right, estab- 
lishing what from all indications was a 


first ascent. We were feeling very 
proud of ourselves as we started down. 
\bout 100 feet below the summit we 


ran against a perpendicular slab. This 
had almost prevented the ascent until 
ve discovered a thin crack into which 


we could wedge ourselves and then, by 
bracing our backs and knees against the 
walls, slowly work upward. 
The slab again threatened to interrupt 
our progress, this time disastrously. We 
hould have known at the very outset 
that we couldn’t use the friction method 
to get down the crack. But for some 
inexplicable reason, fathomable only by 


opposit« 


mountaineers and lunatics, we went 
ahead anyway. 
We spent a most unhappy hour 


perched on the brink of the cliff, trying 
to figure some way out of the dilemma. 
There seemed to be only one solution. 
veren’t falling over ourselves 
This was a 


nd we 
with eagerness to try it. 


jump of some twenty feet to a narrow 
ledge directly beneath. A jump of that 
distance is bad enough in itself. When 


only a yard-wide ledge is between it and 


nother drop of several hundred feet, 
1¢ attempt is practically suicidal. 


Finally we improvised a rope. We 
took off our belts and buckled them 
around a jutting edge of rock. We then 
reluctantly removed our trousers, tied 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Here is one of the most unusual 
outdoor yarns you ever read— 
the story of a deer so tame he 
came right into the house! 


The tapping of hoofs on the front porch meant Billy 
was outside demanding admittance. Once in, he marched 
straight to the mints on the dining-room table. Eventually 
Billy found a mate and twin fawns resulted. The children 
never grew tired of feeding the little spotted creatures 
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JACK VAN COEVERING 
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Below, still another 
remarkable picture— 
@ photograph of the 
deer actually inside the 
house. He could have 
fled to the wild forests 
any time he chose, 
but he seemed to 
prefer human society 
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Don't you believe that 
deer shed their horns 
He had a bell around his neck and velvet on his antlers every year? These two 
photographs ought to 
banish your doubts 
ILLY, the buck that knocked on the door, is dead. All his life 
human beings treated him kindly, so what reason had he to fear 
the red-clad hunter who pointed a rifle at him? How could he 
know it was unsafe to step outside the Ogemaw Game Refuge during 
Michigan’s game season? His fine antlers were his undoing, and we 
can’t blame the hunter. He never saw or heard the tiny bell that identi- 
fied Billy as Mrs. Brannon’s pet, one of the most amazing animals | 
have ever encountered. Billy was nothing like the ordinary tame deer. 


He loved the companionship of his human friends, but he never lost 
contact with the wild. He was not penned up, and there was no reason 
why he couldn’t go back to his native forest permanently. Instead, he pre- 
ferred to knock at the door, come into the house, and nibble the mints 
on the Brannons’ dining-room table. Mrs. Brannon first met Billy when 
a wild fawn was saved from a forest fire a few summers ago and 
brought to the Refuge headquarters. He was a helpless, attractive, red- 
coated little fellow, spotted with white. He looked up at her wide-eyed 
and terrified, and she adopted him and called him Billy. He thrived 
on a diet of cow’s milk and followed Mrs. Brannon everywhere. When 
his coat began to turn gray, he learned to come to the door and stamp 
his feet on the porch. When he grew his first antlers, he wandered 
away into the wilderness, but he came back. Penned up with a doe 
named Peggy during the first season, he mated with her, and the fawns 
that resulted were the start of a herd that attracts visitors from miles 
around, sometimes as many as 100 people an evening coming to see the 
deer collect around the headquarters for food. There are no fences or 
enclosures, but like Billy, the deer are not afraid of the visitors. 
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Here's a nine-pounder that responded to an artificial lure 


HERE is something about a gale-whipped 

December fishing pool that stirs the red blood 

in the angler’s veins. To watch the glassy- 

green rollers come sliding up the long stretches 

of the river, break over the harsh old rocks, 
and eddy blackly amid the frost-mangled weeds of the coves 
is to feel the real joy of artificial-bait casting for big fresh- 
water fish. When late autumn urges me to go out alone in 
a flat-bottomed fishing boat with a good rod and reel and 
a large wooden casting plug or spoon hook, no waters in 
the world call me so strongly as the wide and austere Tus- 
carawas River of the eastern Ohio hill country. 

| have fished the Tuscarawas longer than any other river 
I know. Many a late afternoon I have spent drifting on its 
deep, rock-littered pools in the mottled green, white, and 
gold of the leaning sycamores, ever waiting for the flash of 
the greatest of all its fine fish, the giant, viciously fighting 
Ohio Drainage muskellunge. 

The harsher, stormier, colder the day, the better the 
chances are for hooking a prize muskie in the deep, turbu- 
lent pools of this fine old fishing stream. The water then 
seems to clear itself, yet still retains a dark opaqueness that 
intensifies the attractiveness of a wooden lure or whirling 
metal spoon bait. The proper time for this fishing comes 
after the first flush of hardwood leaves have drifted down or 
been hurled by the later gales of the waning autumn upon 
the surface of the river. These drifting leaves are washed 


SNow 
BABIES 


The harsher, stormier, colder the day, the 
better are your chances of hooking a prize 


muskie in this turbulent old fishing stream 


By BEN C. ROBINSON 


up along the shores where they sink and become heavily 
water-logged. Some of them never get to the shore lines. 
They filter slowly down into the more quiet stretches of the 
big eddy pools below the swift waters where they plaster 
themselves over both the mucky and the hard sand-paved 
bottoms and around the sunken snags and drifted sycamore 
logs to form wonderful harborages for the stirring muskel- 
lunge. 

These leaves turn blackish blue in color after 
sunk to the bottom. They exude into the whole system of 
the river a bluish-black tinge that makes its depths semi- 
opaque. The water looks blue-green when it is lashed by 
the wind into rollers amid the rocks and weedfringes, but 
where it lies deep around the ledges it has the dark and 
sullen dullness of a shaded sheet of glass. 


1 1 
tney nave 


1 


That is the time I feel a stirring to go out and fish for 
the late-rising muskies of the old river, the Snow Babies 
of the Tuscarawas. 


Ordinarily there are very few, if any, 





Just before the ice begins to form, the fishermen get down to work 
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Lovely December scenes like this greet the seeker after muskellunge 


anglers out when the December squalls come raking down 
the river. The summer fishermen have retired to the more 
pleasing warmth of office, store, factory; boats have been 
drawn out and hauled to storage; and the river runs rampant 
under the bleached and ragged branches of the timber 
fringes. The weeds have sunk down for the winter and the 
place is lonesome and uncrowded. 

To add to the loneliness of the scene there had fallen one 
night a three-inch blanket of wet snow that clung to the 
slanting rocks of the pools below the riffles and festooned 
the branches of the scrub willow and cottonwood along the 
sand bars. No one but a muskie fisherman would have been 
caught out next day with a bait-casting rod, although an 
occasional duck hunter might have been found loitering along 
the timbered edges waiting for a flight of black mallards. 
There was a certain pool where I knew there would be life 
stirring under the white and snarling waves. 

It lay at the foot of a rugged bluff known as Timmons 
Rocks. Here is one place where a nice school of fairly 
large muskies always runs in the late season of the year. 
I have watched the place closely and fished it consistently 
for better than two decades and I have never known it to 
fail to produce fish in the snow season, 


[% the earlier part of the fishing year it is bass ground and 
some wall-eyed pike are taken there. It lies below an 
island that splits the force of the Tuscarawas flow. There 
are two strong and rock-paved currents that come shooting 
into it and these form a deep, eddying channel that flings it- 
self viciously straight down the center of the big pool into 
the very teeth of the December gales. A great surf is kicked 
up and the rollers that come stampeding from the half-mile 
stretch below suddenly find themselves blocked by the tena- 
cious rush of current. The water whirls and froths itself 
into a sold wall. The sodden sycamore and maple leaves 
that boil inside those rollers form a phalanx of solid black- 
brown rafts at the outside edge, leaving as pretty a pool 
inside as any muskie fisherman would ever want to fish. 

The proper place to cast your bait into the pool is at the 
foot of the bluff where an apron of jumbled rocks crops out 
and forms a rough but stable footing. The snow lay heavily 
here. The water in the pool was from two to eight feet deep, 
and there were plenty of big bowlders lying about out there 
on the bottom. The sun was trying to get itself through the 
ragged strings of clouds that whipped out of the blustering 
west and I knew that made the day all the better. Light and 
shadow are things that spell good business for the late- 
autumn muskie fisherman. 

I set up the rod in the brush back from the water’s edge 
and decided that a large ounce-and-a-half wooden minnow 
would be a sensible choice for this particular afternoon. In 
the late weeks of the fishing season in the Tuscarawas (this 
might be taken into consideration by fishermen working 
similar types of rivers anywhere within the muskellunge 
range) I have always observed that the stone-roller sucker 
and the large, black river chubs constitute the only visible 
minnow life in the deeper pools. If you will just sit down 
quietly and watch one of these big rocky pools at the foot of 
the falls and heavy riffles, you will see things happen that 
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will soon teach you that the large, copper-colored baits are 
the best choice. Every once in a while there will be a sud- 
den flash of light from those semi-opaque depths and a large 
stone-roller or a big black chub will dart like an arrow out 
of the danger area and poise safely over the shallows. There 
the fugitive will lie quietly for several minutes, perhaps for 
as much as a quarter of an hour. Then it will steal cau- 
tiously back again into the more mysterious depths of the 
pool. I have seen them by the dozens loitering about almost 
directly against the shore in only a few inches of: water. 
This is a sign I watch for when I go to the river in Decem- 
ber. It is a sign that beyond question there are muskellunge 
feeding in the pool. 

On this afternoon I studied the shore line closely. Sure 
enough, lying along the edges of the slanting shore rocks 
and poised alertly over the flat-topped bowlders that came 
within a few inches of the surface, there were no less than 
half a dozen large sucker and black-chub minnows. They 
absolutely refused to leave and go into the deeper water 
when I made sly attempts to chase them away. They swam 
or darted for other places of security, but stayed always in 
the shore waters, in position to escape. 


APPROACHED the pool carefully. Muskie fishermen 

will tell you these fish are not easily frightened. To some 
extent this is true. I have splashed about after them with a 
boat oar in weedy beds of lakes and have run circles about 
their lairs with an outboard motor churning up the water. 
In those cases, however, the weather was warm and sultry, 
and the fish were lying sluggish, sleepy, and indolent. | 
wanted them to wake up and get out so that they might see 
my lure traveling near the surface. 

But for these winter pools I prefer to remain hidden. | 
know the nature of the life that is moving about mysteriously 
under those black-green waters. In my mind’s eye I| can see 
the gleaming eyes with yellow and black pupils, the cruel, 
undershot jaw, of that implacable savage, the muskie. He 
pries into every crevice and nook of the pool, comes up to 
within a few feet of the shore, and is suspicious even of a 
duck or of a squirrel that might be drinking there. The fish 
is cunning and it is on the move, looking for its winter food. 

I cast my big wooden minnow just this side of the leaf 
raft. I cast it, I think, in a way that was different from 
that in which many an angler makes his muskie cast—with 
a sharp, side-arm flirt of the rod that sent the ounce-and-a- 
half piece of wood and its dangerous hook skimming fairly 
low and swift over the pool. Then I blocked the reel and 
lifted the rod with a strong, full (Continued on page 76) 





The author ready to make a cautious approach to the perfect pool 
and try to land a prize Snow Baby with spoon hook and steel rod 
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Just because it's the music room doesn't mean it has to be 
used exclusively for piano concerts. In fact, Newsom finds 
its wide floor a perfect place on which to repair a tent 


HE New York City home of William 
Monypeny Newsom is a tour-story annex 
to the great outdoors. Its owner has de- 
veloped to a fine art the pastime of in- 
creasing outdoor sport by indoor activity. 
In his basement he has a shooting range with 
a machine rest for testing rifles. At the rear 
is his workshop, complete with benches, tools, 
drills, and even a blowtorch, for repairing tackle 
and devising new aids to hunting and camping. 
On the floor above is Newsom’s den, a room 
containing twenty rifles and a hundred knives. 
It holds what is probably the largest collection 
of crooked knives in the world. Axes and 
small equipment pack a closet in one corner 
and, beside it, a window ledge has been turned 
into a workbench with drawers below for tools. 
Here he spends days adjusting sights, making 
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WILLIAM MONYPENY NEWSOM 
ACTIVITIES EVEN ALTHOUGH 


knife and ax sheaths, and carrying on minor 
repairs. On the top floor of the house, an- 
other large room is devoted to tents, snow- 
shoes, duffel bags, rods, and reels. Sand 
wiched in here and there are the rooms where 
he and his family live. 

When I visited him not long ago, I found 
him on the floor of a front room, between a 
erand piano and a mantle holding Chinese 
art work, rigging a khaki tent. He was get 
ting ready for a deer-hunting trip to New 


Brunswick with Roy Chapman Andrews and 
William Morden of the American Museum 


of Natural History. In thirty years of hunt- 
ing and fishing, he told me, he | had as 
much sport getting ready for trips as he has 
had making them. And probably nobody in 


this country has had more fun outdoors than 
Newsom. 

He has hunted moose in Canada, mountain 
goat in British Columbia, and bear in the 
Great Smoky Mountains of Tennessee. He 
has shot prairie chicken in Saskatchewan, 
quail in Florida, and duck in Maryland. He 
has fished for trout in Nova Scotia, for bass 
in New Hampshire, and for salmon on the 
famous Restigouche River of New Bruns- 
wick. He is chairman of the stream commit- 
tee of the noted Beaverkill Trout Club in the 
Catskills of New York and has served as 
executive vice president of the Explorers 
Club. Last year he won second place in th 
distance event in the Metropolitan Dry-Fly 
Casting Tournament at New York City. 
Still, he declares, repairing equipment and 
devising new gadgets to aid in hunti 
fishing rank among the finest sports he 
knows, either indoors « 
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If you want an ax handle 
to fit your own ideas, better 
make it yourself as Newsom 
does in his home workroom 
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Outdoors Indoors 


SHOWS HOW TO CONTINUE SPORTSMANS 
YOU'RE COOPED UP AT HOME IN THE CITY 


By Edwin Teale 


For recreation, as well as in prepar- 
ing for trips, he makes knife handles, 
turns out gunstocks, designs hunting 
clothes, shapes and sharpens knife 
blades, constructs new types of nets and 
creels, and overhauls his tents, packs, 
and duffel bags. 

One of the toughest jobs he ever 
turning out a new gun- 
stock for a Mannlicher-Schoenauer ri- 
He. The stock on the original gun had 
a spindling pistol grip. Newsom was 
afraid he might drop the gun or trip 
in the woods and break it. So he went 
shopping along the New York water- 
front until he found just the right block 
of Circassian walnut. The wood was 
almost as hard as granite. He was half 
the winter sawing and chipping and 
sandpapering it down to the exact form 
he desired. But when he finished, he 
had just the stock he wanted. 

Designing hunting knives has been a 
hobby of his for more than a dozen 
Once he worked out a wooden 
model of a peculiarly shaped knife he 
anted made and sent it all the way to 
Germany where a famous cutlery firm 
reproduced the blade in special steel. 
Another time, he sent to England for a 
particular kind of steel which he ground 
into a new-style blade. In the course 
of his researches, he has turned out 


tackled was 


5 ea&rs. 


dozens of models in wood and metal. 

When he starts on the trail of an 
improvement for his equipment, he 
sticks to it like a bloodhound. Take 
fall hunting trousers, for example. 
Some years ago he became convinced 
that the heavy clothing he took along 
on fall trips was far from satisfactory. 
If it was heavy enough to withstand 
the rough usage of forest trails, it was 
so hot that on fair days he sweltered. 
He began seeking coats and trousers of 
various fabrics. None — suited 
Next he made a list of American mills 
and sent letters to all of them asking 
for samples. As he told me about | 
quest, he pulled open a drawer piled 
high with the samples he had received 
and tested. When none of them satis- 
fied him, he wrote to foreign mills. In 
the end, he found what he was looking 
for in the product of an English plant. 
It is known as Mt. Everest cloth and 
combines lightness with great strength. 
Hunting suits of this fabric have given 
both service and comfort in the woods. 

Keeping cool was the object he 
sought when working out two of his 
other innovations. One is a felt hat 
with curious screen windows in either 
To prevent the screen from 
scratching his head, he smoothed up 
the edges with a thin coating of solder. 

The other addition to his equipment 
is a fishing belt that might have been 
designed by the cartoonist, Rube Gold- 


him. 
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From his 16-gun cabinet this unique sportsman selects a favorite hunting rifle 
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berg. It holds everything but a bath- 
tub, and he says he is thinking of add- 
ing this feature. Replacing a jacket, 
the open construction of the straps and 
belt allows the breeze to keep him cool 
on hot summer days. Around the belt 
are pockets and holders for flies, lead- 
ers, lines, a net, and a dozen other 
things including even his lunch and 
raincoat! 

When Newsom, a couple of years 
ago, decided to work out a new-shaped 
net for scooping trout with less trou- 
ble, he took on an all-winter job. A 
Maine snowshoe company turned out 
the frames according to his specifica- 
tions. When he got exactly what he de- 
sired, he had made and discarded nearly 
a dozen nets of various sizes, shapes, 
and weights. But he had had a lot of 


fun in the process. 
Two of the guns which hang over his 
(Continued on page 57) 


fireplace in 





HANDY EQUIPMENT for rifle practice 
at home. A sheet of boilerplate set at an 
angle behind the target in the basement 
deflects bullets into a box of sand belaw 


HAT KEEPS HEAD COOL 


Using spare time at home to perfect his out- 
door equipment, thé man about whom this 
article is written invented and made a hot- 
weather fishing hat with screen ventilators 























WHERE THE 


Wild ¢ Turkey Reigns 
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Only a Few Years Ago the Noble Gobbler Seemed Headed 
for Extinction, but Today He's Coming Back into His Own. 


éS \ This Article Tells How One Man Saved These Game Birds 


By But he used a new approach and evolved 


new methods for the work. He spent day 


G E O R G E H minutely studying the habits of the wild bird 
DACY 








in their natural surroundings. H spe 
turkey calls deceived even thie most istute 
gobblers Even today, after thirty-five yeal 
he is still studying these game birds in t 
native haunts, seeking to learn ne secret 
that will help him in his work 

The main reason others had failed, he 
covered, was because they tried to ] 
ordinary rules of poultry raising to rearing 
wild iurkevs. Bridges began it cratcl 
Through painstaking observatio1 he sl 
discovered original methods Oo! itching, 


brooding, feeding, and shipping thx 
Take the matter of shipping alone. |] 





turkey rides in a darkened individual crate 
It is lined with heavy burlap to prevent the 
high-strung bird from injuring itself during 
transit. No water is place in the cage, as 
water is frequently spilled, becoming a source 
of contamination and disease Instead, cut 
apples supply the captive with moisture during 
the trip Corn on the cob is the only other 
food it gets. On such an apple-corn diet 
some of the turkeys have traveled fro M iry 


land to Cuba, arriving at the end of the five 
dav journey in perfect condition 

Four turkevs—two hens and two gobblers 
started the Bridges flock. \ trap 1 ide of 
one-inch-mesh chicken wire and bait witl 
corn caught them. When the first brood of 
little turkeys hatched out, they “went native 


; ae me aia Se 
At top, a perfect example of the wild turkeys which are found by the thousands almost aS SOON as they could run. Wrigg Pas 
at the Woodmont, Md., sanctuary. Above, Henry P. Bridges and a mounted specimen through the wire tence, they scurri d for the 


MONG THE hills of western Maryland, a dramatic 
battle is being waged to restore the wild turkey to 
American woodlands. 

Where the state narrows, near Hancock, to a strip 
of land barely half a dozen miles in width, lies the largest 
wild-turkey breeding station in the world. Three-thou- 
sand-egg incubators, artificially heated brooders, and light- 
proot shipping crates help it supply the game birds to prac- 
tically every state in the Union and even to Cuba, England, 
and Japan, 

Only a few years ago the wild turkey, which has been 
famous in America since the first Thanksgiving Day feast 
of the Pilgrims, seemed headed for extinction. Now it is 
coming back into its own. And the story of its comeback is 
largely the story of the determined labors of one man, Henry 
P. Bridges. . 

Shortly after the Spanish-American War, Bridges, a 
sportsman owning a large farm near Hancock, became inter- 
ested in the fast-disappearing wild turkey. He began experi- 
menting with raising the birds in captivity. Others had tried 
the same plan and failed. So did Bridges—at first. 


woods. Only by employing a very fine mesh, 
Bridges found. could he keep the little pirds 
in captivity and prevent every possibility of escape. 

Progressing in this way by trial and error, he gradually 
increased his flock. Some of the surplus birds he disposed 
of to state and private game preserves and to individual 
owners of estates who wished to restock their woodlands 
His venturesome plan was on its way to success. 

About this time the Woodmont Rod and Gun Club, of 
which Bridges is a member, invited him to move his breeding 
station to its 6,000-acre hunting ground, one of the finest 
preserves in the country. Fourteen miles of mesh fence, 
extending from eighteen inches underground to nine fet in 
the air, encloses the vast tract of woods, streams, and mou 
tains. Twenty-five carloads of wire and more than 4,000 
locust posts went into the building of this barrier. Winding 
through the preserve are twenty-five miles of motor roads 
Five Presidents of the United States have been guests at 
this famous hunting and fishing place. Before the depres- 
sion, the combined wealth of the sixty members of the club 
was estimated at $800,000,000. 

The original clubhouse was a log cabin in which George 
Washington once lived during a surveying trip in the region. 
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the present building, overlooking the Potomac and 
the mountains of West Virginia, is one of the finest 
hunting lodges ever built. One exhibit of 150 firearms 
shows the evolution of the shotgun and the rifle, span- 
ning the gap between the early blunderbuss and the 
modern high-powered gun. Incidentally, there are 
neither radios nor telephones at the lodge. 

Eight hundred deer, 2,000 wild turkeys, 1,500 mal- 
lard ducks, 1,500 pheasants, and several thousand quail 
live within the thirty separate hunting fields into which 
the 6,000 acres are divided. Dense strips of woodland 
lie between the divisions and each field is planted to 
some such crop as corn, wheat, barley, rye, or millet, 
which will provide food and cover for the game birds. 

Each year a census is taken of the wild game living 
on the preserve. During the winter, guides, outfitted 
with some 400 traps, clean out the minks, skunks, 
foxes, and raccoons. A constant war on hawks, owls, 
and crows also goes far te 
protect the animals and 
birds at Woodmont. 

It was under such ideal 
conditions that Bridges 
continued his work. When 
he moved his_ breeding 
flock to the preserve, no 
shooting of the turkeys 
was permitted until the 
birds numbered 400. Then 
they were divided into two 
flocks, one liberated and 
the other confined in the 
pens to act as commercial 
breeders. The latter pro- 
duced the birds that were 
sold; the former the birds 
that were hunted. 

Since then the liberated 
birds have multiplied stead- 
ily. They provide a thou- 
sand or so turkeys to be 
killed each year by club 
members. Some of this 
flock overflowed into neigh- 
boring woods, but eventu- 
ally most of the birds re- 
turned to the preserve 
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Turkey hunting 
is permitted on 
the Maryland 
preserve. But 
each hunter may 
kill only four 
birds. Here's a 
man who has 
shot his limit 


Members 
of the wealthy 
Woodmont 
Rod and Gun 
Club 
invited 
Bridges to come 
there and 
continue his 
experiments 
with turkeys 


Below, Bridges, who is called the savior of 
the wild turkey, inspects one of the large 
flocks which are thriving under his charge 
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where delicious food was more plentiful. 

There are 200 exceptionally fine hens 
and about thirty of the best gobblers in 
the present breeding flock. They have free 
run of several ranges, each having a close- 
mesh fence around it and some having wire 
overhead as well. The wings of the breed- 
ing birds are clipped, as turkeys are strong 
flyers under ordinary conditions. In clip- 
ping the wings, Bridges always leaves 
three or four feathers at the back. This 
enables the gobblers to strut even though 
they cannot fly and helps keep them happy. 
ugh such attention to tiny details 
that he has succeeded where others failed. 

Many of the birds know Bridges and the 
keepers. But if a stranger appears, they 
retreat to an obscure corner, or dash wild- 
ly against the wire fence in an effort to 
escape. A special wooden buffer runs 
around each range (Continued on page 63) 
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»>JALMON IS | 


And Salmon on a Light Bamboo 
You Can Get Too Much of Both, 





“We're heading for the sport 
of casting kings,” I reminded 
him. 

“Shut up,” he snapped. “I 
wish I was home.” 


The Newfoundland Govern 
ment’s narrow-gauge railway 
train wabbled among rocks and : 
noss beside a slithery sea, th 


Doc and | chartered a handcar which wound between drenched, gre 


| ' > ’ > leevie cy . y 
bounced dizzily along rusty rails to 3 hills while, in the dinin ¢ car, oul 
camp where we ate a cord of salmon coffee splashed from cups to 

saucers and to our laps. The 


Doc gazed moodily through wet 
window panes at fog, moss, 
moss, rocks, and fog as the trai 
rattled into a belt of burnt tim 
ber dripping with Newfoundland 
fog and rain. 

“The new club house you’ve 
told us about will be cozy on 


CLAMMY, persistent rain 

fell on Log enshrouded 

Port Aux Basques as the 
grizzled Commodore, the 

fat Doc, and I left the good ship 
Caribou and trod Newfoundland 


soil. The Commodore, mighty ; pe ge sa gt ge eons 
fisher from New York, was our P he Be ees a Uh 
enthusiastic host and courier. pe ‘ 7 oa 
Doc, famous for landing trout, + 
had enticed me, a mere bait ad- 
dict, from my Connecticut abode. 4 U 
As we shivered through the : 
customs house I grimly recalled q 
how the man of medicine had | 
sold me on salmon fishing, de- | 
claiming, “It’s the sport of cast- ie 
ing kings!” as he messed with — 
tackle and camp equipment in his ze 5 








_ : 
home across the village green ————_ . _ : 
< . : es s eT AR es a ae tel ts a aaa bee 
tice ee ee a i a 


from mine, i Se ae ote Lee Se ed 
“Mere mention of salmon 

leaves me cold,” I retorted. “I’ve 

eaten too many out of cans.” 


The author, his guide Sandy Mclsaacs, 
and one of the Salmo salar snaked from 
Sha’ be cel ile oe re rocky rivers which flow from New- 

. oundland's timbered hills to the sea 
talking about canned = salmon 
from the north Pacific coast. 
Such salmon—genus Oncorynchus—are cap- 
tured commercially in nets. I’m talking 
about north Atlantic salmon—genus Salmo 
salar—that come from mysterious salty 
deeps to spawn each year in fresh New- 
foundland streams. You catch them with 
light bamboo rods and flies, the Commo- 
dore declares. They're the greatest fishing 
and eating in the world. And he’s invited 
us to go with him!” 

“But lI’ve never fished with flies,” I re- 
plied. 

“You laughing hyena!” my medical ad- 
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viser yelled. “The Commodore’ll get us 
tackle at cut rates. This trip’s a life-time 
1 your wife you 

need a change. That settles it.” 
And because my food wife obeys the 


chance for us. I’ve notifie 


1 
i 


Doc’s instructions fanatically, there I was 
at Port Aux Basques. There also was Doc, 
1] 
«ail 


wan and weak after tossing night across 
’ st et Through the downpour we saw the 


the se tha | r - *€1 : at " Se , " " 
the sea that lay between us and Nova Scotia, club house,” a humble shack of 


a sea that acted as though each wave con- unpainted boards, perched twenty 
cealed a bucking bronco. feet above the Codroy's banks 
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A NOBLE DISA 


Rod Is a Noble Fighter Too. But 


As This Hilarious Story Proves 


modore admitted, “but it prob- 
ably has a fireplace and kitchen 


range.” Then, pointing eagerly f— 


through a dismal downpour, i 


“That’s the Ce roy River, to the ». 


left. We’re skirting it. Finest ~~ 


salmon stream I’ve ever whipped. 
Hello! We’re here. Didn’t know 
the Sunday train would stop at 
Limestone Pool for us. There’s 
Archie Mecelsaacs. He’s head 
guide. Hey, Archie! How’s 
the old boy? All out, you dubs.” 


Doc and I tumbled into weeds along 
the right of way, our sundry bags and 
expensive tackle following suit. Archie 
threw our big trunks out of the baggage 
car just as the train rumbled away into 
the wilderness. We slid down a wet 
clay bluff to the river’s edge and into a 
flat-bottomed boat which Archie poled 
diagonally through 300 yards of what 
seemed to me a_ waterfall. As we 
bumped over a midstream ledge and 
rounded one of the Codroy’s many 
bends, the Commodore yelled, “Club 
house, ahoy!” in his best nautical style. 
The Commodore commands a fleet of 
New York motor trucks. 

The club house was a humble shack 
of new, unpainted boards, perched 
twenty feet above the Codroy’s edge 
amid stumps and trees which roamed 
o’er hill and dale until lost in heaps of 
snow on distant mountain peaks. Our 
boat was beached. We clambered up a 
fern-clad, bushy bank. 

“We haven't finished grubbing yet,” 
the Commodore explained defensively. 





‘This club house is only two weeks old. 


Hope some of the members are here.” 


They were. Stewart’s cordial greet- 
ing was, “I’d give a hundred dollars to 
get out of this damned camp right 
now !” 

Doc sat sadly down on a cracker 
I leaned weakly against a wall where a 
fireplace should have been. The Com- 
modore, glaring at the mutinous one, 
demanded, ‘“What’s up, Stewart? 
What’s eating you?” 

“Mosquitoes,” responded the victim. 
“You may think my face 
and arms are busted out 
from rash or chicken pox, 
but it’s the thrice-cursed 
singing nighthawks vith 
penetrating tongues. None 
of us has slept for three days 
and nights! We're nearly 
crazy! It’s Sunday noon, 
and we can’t escape until to- 
morrow night. Why? The 
bloomin’ railroad train that 
dropped you at this dump 
runs just three times a week 
each way. What do you 
think of that?” 

Doc blinked at me and | 
at him. The Commodore, 
looking out a window at the 
rain, called, “Here comes 
McKeller! I'll bet sre like 
wT 

McKeller groaned. “Black 
flies been eating me alive! 
Excuse me till I have a 


} 


DOX. 


Not the canned product from the north Pacific coast but drink. It’s good Govern- 
Atlantic fish which go up the streams each year to spawn ment stuff but has to come 
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Almost before | felt the strike Sandy was 
poling me to shore. Intent on stream and 
leaping fish, | tilted over on my back when 
Sandy beached the boat. Heels high in air, 
| kept a taut line until | could get ashore 


by rail from St. John’s, five hundred 
miles away. You’ve met the railroad, 
haven’t you?” 

We nodded perfunctorily, 

McKeller drank, then oozed camp 
hospitality. “Sorry you fellows can’t 
stay here tonight,” he said. 

Doc stirred uneasily. I blinked. 

“Why not?” the Commodore queried 
testily. 

“Our crowd, including Hanners, Van 
Winkle, Stewart and me,” McKeller in- 
toned nervously, “hasn’t slept since 
Thursday night. The four bunks are 
too narrow for us to double up and if 
you spread blankets on the floor the 
mosquitoes slaughter you.” 

I felt furtively of the rough floor 
boards. 

Doc breathed fitfully, “I haven’t slept 
since Wednesday night, myself.” 

But the undaunted Commodore de- 
clared, “All right, Archie’ll pole me up- 
river to South Branch and my old hang- 
out, Mike’s. These two can walk the 
tracks four miles to there. But first 
we'll have to have some grub.” 

We bolted salmon, beans, and coffee 
prepared by Connie, the new camp cook. 

‘This fresh salmon is a noble dish!” 
Doc murmured gluttonously. I agreed 
with him. 

\s Sandy MelIsaacs poled Doc and 
me across the Codroy and we three 
started to hoof it to South Branch, the 
rain showed what a real Newfoundland 
rain can do. Water ran down my 
pendent, penthouse nose from my new 
rubber hat. Such other rain as the 
gusty wind (Continued on page 42) 
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The writer and the little 16 gauge with which he 
succeeded in bagging his limit of fast-flying geese 


GUIDE who can tell you 
by looking at the clouds 
just what the wind will 
do; a powered dory 

with a skiff load of decoys in tow; a 
nor’easter in the making with sky low 
and threatening; and a shooting point 
near the narrow strip of sand beach that 
separates the waters of Currituck Sound 
from the more turbulent waters of the 
Altantic on the coast of North Carolina 
—that is what I had to look forward to 
as I climbed out of my car at 5 A.M. in 
mid-December. 

Willie (that’s his name, and, believe 
it or not, no one ever calls him Bill) 
was waiting for me. Of course his 
brother was along. No one knows how 
to tie out a stand of decoys better than 
Clarence. That’s why Willie always 
brings him. 

“They can’t stay at sea very long this 
morning,” was Willie’s greeting. 

“No, but they can raft up on that 
beach and keep us out here all day wait- 
ing for them to begin to move,” said 
Clarence. 

Thirty minutes later we were unload- 
ing in knee-deep water to wade to the 
grass blind on a point that makes out 
into Currituck Sound. The canvas de- 
coys were left to Clarence while Willie 
went to cut a few extra armfuls of grass 
to put the finishing touches on the 
blind. 

After filling the magazine of my gun, 
just in case a stray sprig or widgeon 
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should pass our way, I took 
time out to cast an eye over 
the surface of the sound. It 
looked perfect—just enough 
sea on to make the canvas 
decoys bob about in a life- 
like way, but not enough to 
bog down our live tollers. 
The latter, when kept in 
captivity, lose a_ certain 
amount of the oil that is in- 
herent in all migratory wa- 
terfowl. Many a time I 
have seen their feathers ab- 
sorb enough water to sink 
them when the sea was 
rough and the waves washed 
over them. 

Willie soon had the blind 
in shape and helped Clar- 
ence stake out the live 
tollers. By that time the 
sun had managed to break 
through the clouds and it 
promised to be a dry day, if not en- 
tirely cloudless. With the sun coming 
through, the visibility was fair. I could 
see sand flying from the crest of dunes 
like spray from the sea when the wind 
is against the breakers. But it wasn’t 
just the blowing sand that I saw. I saw 
hundreds of black specks on the lee- 
ward side of the dunes. 

“Geese,” said Willie. “Blowin’ too 
hard for ’em at sea. They’re raftin’ up 





HONKERS 


OF THE 


SAND BANKS 


By Rupert E. West 


on that dune. Goin’ to stay there tor 
the rest of the day, I reckon.” 

That was bad news coming from an 
old-timer. | know what he meant. Many 
a day I have waited patiently for the 
geese to leave the dunes, only 
later that they were waiting for me to 
leave the blind so they could 
the shallow waters of Currituck Sound 
and feed on the luscious tenderness of 
sago pond weed, wild celery, and eel 


to learn 


Ving into 


grass. 

“If the wind lifts a little and swings 
a mite more to the east, the blowing 
sand will drive ’em into the Sound,” 
1 Clarence. Across the sound we 
could see small flocks of sprigs and 
widgeon fighting the wind to get to the 
sheltered waters of the many ponds in 
the marshes. They had been driven 
from the open waters of the Sound by 
motor loaded with hunters on 
their way to the shooting grounds. Sud- 
denly there was a splash directly in 
front of me and I reached for my gun. 
Willie, hidden in the marsh grass just 
behind me, chuckled. 

“Nothing but a flock of Blue Peters,” 
he said. 

Blue Peter is the local name for coot. 
The birds evidently knew they were 
safe as far as I was concerned, for they 
began literally to rain in on us. A coot 
seldom flies high. He just skims along 
on the water, and even that looks as if 


Salt 


boats 


Clarence and Willie, guides extraordinary, who knew all about the habits of the geese and 
who could even call them to the blind if our stand of live decoys failed to “heonk" in time 
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Little more than 200 yards from our blind hundreds of coot, sprig, widgeon, and ruddies were rafted 


it might be something of an effort. 
However, if you try to hit one, you real- 
ize he isn’t so slow after all. They just 
couldn’t seem to stay away from our 
blind, swimming in so close that I could 
almost reach out and grab them. They 
would swim around our canvas decoys 
as if to say, “Who are you?” 
but they didn’t get within reach 
of our live honkers or there 
would have been feathers fly- 
ing. 

[ was busy watching their 
queer antics when I heard 
Clarence’s warning, “Mark!” 
I glanced toward the sand 
dunes expecting to see the 
geese taking off. “A flock of 
sprigs. Coming in from the 
sound,” whispered Clarence. 

And how they were coming! 
By the time I had the safety 
off the little 16 gauge, they 
were cutting in over our de- 
coys. My finger pressed the 
trigger. A complete miss. I 
was shooting behind them. I 
swung for a lead and pressed the trig- 
ger twice. Then I had the thrill of see- 
ing two sprig drakes hit the water with 
a splash. I got to my feet. 

“Down,” warned Clarence. “Flock of 
geese taking off from the dunes.” 

I ducked back in the blind and hastily 
shoved three loads of number 2’s into 
the magazine. 

“Tf our old gander would just say 
something, they’d swing over this way,” 
Clarence whispered. 

“Heonk! Heonk!” 

It was Willie doing the honking, but 
it was good enough to fool our decoys. 
They started honking and the flock that 
had taken off from the beach changed 
its course and headed in our direction. 


This Author Hopes the Day Will Never Come 
When He Can't Hunt Geese in North Carolina. 
He Tells a Vivid Story of Exciting Shooting 
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But the geese were still flying high and 
I knew that they would have to drop 
considerably before they would stool to 
our decoys. On they came. Our geese 
kept calling to them and when their 
leader gave one single “Heonk,” our 
decoys stopped calling. 





“They’re comin’ in,” said 
Willie in an undertone. 

“They'll never make it this 
time. Too high. They’ll circle, 
and if they don’t see us, they'll 
swing into the wind and come 
back,” said Clarence. 

I counted them. Nine in the 
flock. With gun at ready, 
nerves on edge, I watched 
them as they made their way- 
downwind. It looked as if 
they were going to ignore 
our decoys and I whispered 
to Willie to give a call. 

“Oh, yeah?” he said. “And 
have ’em go on away from 
here a hellin’? That old decoy 








gander out there will call ’em if he 
thinks it necessary.” 

[ had hunted geese long enough to 
know that they are very much like wild 
turkeys. Make one call too many and 
that’s the last of them. So I crouched 
lower in the blind and waited to see 
what they were going to do. 
It seemed to me they went a 
mile to leeward of us before 
they began circling back in 
the wind. But they made the 
circle and headed back and 
were getting lower all the 
time. (Continued on page 76) 


After finishing the blind, the guides 
shoved off to stake out the live 
tollers. The sun was just breaking 
through and a slight sea was running 
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If there's a prettier sight than a boat coming back to 
the blind with plenty of geese, | have yet to see it 
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S I stepped ashore in that 
golden citv of the jun 
ele, Manaos, nearlv a 


thousand miles up the tortuous Amazon, 


from which I was beginning an expedi- 
Nevet Never 


\ crowd oft 


tion into the northern 
Land, I saw a funny 


rosy-cheeked Englishmen were saving 
farewell to the dazed citizenry ot ‘that 
otten-dazed, rubber-boom tow n. “Ort all 
the damn fools!” the old Consul grunted 
at me, blowing his nose angrily on a 
sweat-soaked handkerchiet “Somebody 


ought to pass a law against it. 

“Another expedition, el lL asked. 
“Where are they bound for 

“God only knows!” the old man 
replied. “Idiots! Here’s their supply 
list.” He shoved at me the neatly typed 
piece of paper reproduced at the right. 

“What is this?” I asked. “Some new 
kind of diet?” 

“They are going to live off the 





The wise white adventurer takes food rather than heavy artillery into the tropical wilds 


JUNGLE 
HUNTER | 


By WILLIAM LA VARRE 


Even the Indians find 
it difficult to kill 
game in unexplored 
country. Before they 
start on a hunt, they 
disfigure their bodies 
with beena. Here the 
author examines the 
good-luck markings. 


jungle,” the old Consul mocked. “I’ve 
spent three days trying to get them to 
take some real food, but oh no! They've 
read books. Modern man can survive 
better than the primitive Indian! A gun 
is better than a bow and arrow! They’re 
going to shoot all the game they want, 
and in between they'll catch plenty of 
fish. Well, come on, let’s have a drink 
\ Consul’s life is just one thing after 
another.” 

Five days later a half-drowned “ex- 
pedition” was hauled out of the muddy 
\mazon by the crew of a little stern- 
wheel river steamer. They were hang 
ing to their swamped canoes. The Ama- 
zon is more than twenty miles wide in 
many places, and they had been caught 
in a squall trying to get from one island 
to another, looking for something to 
shoot. “We didn’t even see a monkey,” 
one of them gasped as he shoveled the 
chet’s food down his famished throat. 
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What NOT to take. Here's a supply list 
that almost brought disaster to its users 
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Carrying supplies on foot means hard work 
for the native porters, but they prefer it 


to starving to death, which they would do / 


if they depended entirely on game for food 


The white man, successful in the 
Northern forests, who thinks he can go 
adventuring more colorfully in the 
jungle and live on what he shoots, is 
doomed to hunger. Yet it is surprising 
how many men go into the South Amer- 
ican wilds short on rations and long on 
fancy sporting guns. 

There is no sport, as we Northerners 
know it, in trying to hunt in the equa- 
tarial wilderness. 


AYE \R ago I started up one of those 
44 many Rivers of Doubt on a cross- 
jungle voyage that was to bring me out 
on the Amazon ten months later. Dur- 
ing this time we were entirely cut off 
from civilization and new or emergency 
supplies. We had a short-wave radio, 
for obtaining time signals, but you can’t 
eat broadcasts. In our forty-foot cargo 
canoes we carried a full 
ration supply for one 
hundred men to. the 
sources of the Esse- 
quibo River. Discard- 
ing the boats there, we 
had many weeks of 
jungle cutting and 
mountain crossing until 
we reached the head- 
waters, on the other 
side of the divide, and 
found a stream which 
we hoped would take us 
into the Amazon. It 
was unmapped country, 
and one of the least ex- 
plored areas in South 


\ 
America, rich in prom 
ise of game. Yet, ex- i 
cept for trade guns, ten 


of which were assigned 
to the regular Indian 


a a 
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hunters, we had 
only three shoul- 
der arms—a 12 
gauge double-bar- 
rel shotgun, a .351 
automatic Win- 
chester carbine, 
and a .22 Reming- 
ton target rifle. 
My side arm was 
a .38 Colt auto- 
matic on a_ .45 
frame. My wife 
had a .38 Smith 
& Wesson, and a 
.25 Colt automatic. The latter was never 
fired during the whole expedition, but 
was taken along as an emergency 
weapon, 

We had fifty-four blacks and, from 
tribe to tribe, rotated a working crew 


down a wild turkey 






Paddling all day makes for hearty appetites. La Varre has found Mondays the 
best time to issue rations for the entire week to all the natives in his charge 


expeditions into far-off places. 


Sometimes the native 





The author of this unusual article has led many 


He knows 


whereof he speaks when he says that hunger 


awaits you if you try to live off the jungle 
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hunter gets results. This Indian has brought 
which the author's wife is eyeing hungrily 


of about sixty Indians in addition to our 


regular huntsmen. No one ever went 
hungry. But eating regularly required 
hard-headed organization. 

There are two schools of theory 
unong writers of adventure fiction. One 
is that explorers can 
kill all the game they 
need casually as they go 
about their other busi- 
ness in the jungle. The 
other recounts the ease 
with which explorer- 
heroes can get food, 
whenever needed, from 
the Indians. Both are 
fallacies. In every vil- 
lage of jungle Indians 
I’ve ever been in, the 
Indians were half 
starved; the first pres- 
ent they asked for was 
a piece of meat! 

Yet we ate well every 
day for ten months. 
The weekly ration for 
ain il the men consisted of 
salt beef, salt pork, salt 
fish, lime juice, peas, 
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Sugar, salt, and tea or cocoa. Rations 
were issued every Monday, at the mid- 
day stop for breakfast, for the following 
week. Each man had the right to draw, 
pound for pound, freshly smoked game 
or fish, but no tresh game or fish was 
issued during the week. That may 
sound funny but it is a program I 
adopted after fifteen years of jungle 
traveling, when many other plans were 
tried and discarded for reasons readily 
explained. 

I keep a select crew of native hunters 
doing nothing but hunting edible game 
during trips. They are the best Indian 
hunters obtainable. Each man is sup- 
plied with a 16 bore shotgun. They do 
nothing but hunt and prepare meat. 
They are never steadily successful. If 
| rationed out the fresh game brought 
into camp at night, it would result in 
confusion and waste. On the day of a 
big kill, the men would gorge. A day-.of 
bad hunting would mean hectic last- 
minute issues of salt meat. The Indian 
hunters do not return to camp until after 
sundown, and the laborer’s rice pots 
require an hour for complete cooking. 
So I have every bit of game which is 
brought into camp at night cut up, 
smoked, and stored until the following 
Monday ration-issuing hour. 


CHOOSE Monday for a special rea- 

son. On Sunday we do no traveling. 
It is a general day of rest, devoted to 
picking bugs out of tired feet, washing 
clothes and other chores. Early in the 
morning I issue to each black who has 
worked well during the week a single- 
bore shotgun and six loaded shells. They 
are free to gO into the jungle and shoot 
whatever game they can find. Fre- 
quently they return with very little ex- 
cept baboon to show for their efforts 
ind bruises, but sometimes they run 
across a drove of wild pigs and then 
there is general slaughter. The camp is 
full of quartered pork—sweet meat, the 
men call it. When such week-ends of 
fresh-meat abundance come, the Mon- 
day meat ration is put off until later in 
the week, and the men stay on a fresh- 
meat diet as long as they can string out 
their stews and barbeques. 

Thus no week is exactly the same 
from a meat point of view. There is 
an assortment of fresh 
meat, smoked meat, salt 
meat, and fish. With good 
Indian hunters, constantly 
harangued not to “sit down 
too much,” the supply of 
salt meat and_= salt fish 
soon gets to be surplus. It 
then becomes trade goods, 
to be used in bartering 
with other Indians. It may 
seem strange that white 
men have to feed meat to 
the natives of the jungle, 
but it is true. 

We do not stand for 
hours waiting for a fish to 
come to the surface so we 
can spear him. We toss a 
dynamite, bomb into the 
river and, if we are lucky 
enough to hit an inhabited 
area, we get enough at one 
explosion to feed the camp 








Beauty and the beast, only this time Mrs. 
La Varre is holding a tiger fish—the most 
delicious food found in the Amazon's waters 


for a week. It is curious, though, how 
many times the bomb brings up only 
mud. Long stretches of the equatorial 
rivers seem deserted by fish. Fishing 
lines are usually useless. The only fish 
that will take bait is the cannibal perat, 
and he will take not only bait but hook 
and line as well. Even though you have 
a tough enough steel guard on the hook 
to land him, he is too full of small bones 
to eat. 

The jungle is no sportsman’s para- 
dise, despite the picture-book geog- 
raphies. There are too many bugs, 
chiggers, ants, mosquitoes, and flies. It 
is too dark under the sea of green to see 
clearly, and there are too many trees, 
vines and thorn palms to let you shoot 
a rifle with any degree of gratification. 
Every now and then, when the urge for 
sport takes hold of me even after these 
years of swearing off jungle shooting, 
[I load up an extra magazine for my 
short .351 automatic Winchester and go 
out looking to see what I can see. Often 
it’s only a family of noisy baboons 
growling down at me from above the 
shadowy roof of the jungle. 

The Indians see signs that a deer or 
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To hunt successfully in the jungle, you need, not fancy guns, but lots 
of patience and the ability to stalk game for hours in discomfort 


tapir has passed this 
way, or that a bush tur- 
key or Maam, which has 
the sweetest meat of all 
jungle birds, has sat on 
that rotten stump, but 
—— there is not much vis- 
“a ible even for a snap 
“4 shot. A shotgun with 
." buckshot or SSG’s is 
the only effective hunt- 
ing gun for a _ white 
man. There is so much 
ground bush and 
tangled undergrowth that a single bullet 
has little chance to get through to a 
vital spot of moving flesh. Sometimes 
there is a sudden flash of yellow. Then, 
if you have a short automatic and shoot 
fast enough, one of your slugs may 
bring down a jaguar before he has time 
to put too many trees between you and 
his body. I’ve always used the same 
kind of rifle in the jungle. The .351 
will bring down anything that lives in 
the South American forest. It is short 
enough to be handled quickly in dense 
undergrowth and its range of accuracy 
is more than enough for any jungle 
shot. The most consistently used gun, 
however, on all my jungle expeditions 
has been either a .22 target rifle or a 
.22 Woodsman automatic pistol using 
the super-cartridge. 


[’S not the kind of gun you prefer 

that counts toward filling the meat pot 
in the South American jungle; it’s the 
kind of patience you possess. How good 
a slow-motion stalker are you? Are you 
willing to weave your way through 
acres of matted jungle, sweating and 
burning with the incessant stings and 
bites of insects, trying to see some ani- 
mal before he sees you? That’s the kind 
of job an Indian likes. He will creep up 
so close to an animal that he can drive 
a spear through its shoulder blades. He 
will get just as close with a shotgun. 
The blow-pipe hunter is a stalker dealing 
out silent death. He is effective always, 
but impractical on large expeditions. Al- 
though the waraili poison on the tip of 
the smallest pinlike blow-gun dart will 
kill the largest tapir, the animal has 
from five to ten minutes running life be- 
fore the poison takes effect. It takes that 
much longer to haul the 
heavy meat back to camp. 

Even the most primitive 
Indian can get the feel of 
a lightweight shotgun af- 
ter two or three giggling 
experiments. Contrary to 
romantic opinion, Indians 
are seldom good _ shots. 
They do not depend on be- 
ing good shots, but on get- 





ting so close to the victim 
before he suspects their 
proximity that the gun is 
only a few yards away 
from the animal. I used to 
give my Indian hunters 
standard buckshot loads, 
but after vainly arguing 
and arguing with them not 
to get so close as to blow 
the game all to pieces, I 
now issue shells loaded 
(Continued on page 61) 
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- Cracker Dibbling | 


The Sorry Tale of Two Yankees in Florida 








RACKER DIBBLING sounds as 

if it might be some new-fangled 

kind of “dunking.” Instead, it’s a 
specialized type of fishing that appar- 
ently puts meat in the Florida cracker’s 
frying pan when other methods fail. By 
and large, fishing with a dibbling outfit 
comes close to being a branch of the 
meat business, and it’s supposed to be 
the surest way of filling the skillet, short 
of trapping or seining. 

The sorry details of how a couple of 
homespun bait casters out of the North 
fell for cracker fishing are about as sad 
as a man would care to listen to. It’s as 
if a fellow used to taking rainbow trout 
on tackle weighing not more than a wil- 
low whip and a couple of split hairs 
should suddenly up and use the family 
clothesline and a two-by-four. Well, 
two of us tried it and learned our lesson. 
Be it understood, however, that Hal and 
I aren’t apologizing for backsliding the 
way we did. We still swear by a 
inging reel and a sweet-casting bait. I 
tell the facts only because we ought to 
serve as horrible examples for the 
young and innocent. 

Dibbling sort of slipped up on us like 
a process server, and it seems now that 
our first downward step toward pis- 
catorial damnation came when we first 
went sawing for worms—and got ’em. 
Remember that. We actually got worms 
by sawing for these slippery critters, 
just as we later got bass by following 
moon signs when expert rod-and-reelers 
said bass wouldn’t strike because they 
had sore mouth, or was it chillblains? 

Most folks don’t know what sawing 
for worms is and wouldn’t put much 
stock in it if I set it down. Neverthe- 
less, here’s what it is and how we came 
to do it. 

We were after Florida perch—crap- 
pie bass, according to the copy books. 
There are two ways of catching perch, 
following the law and the natural order 
of things in Florida. Either you catch 
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At left, the author, 
the smile, and the 
three bass taken on 
plugs. Above, believe 
it or not, you catch 
bait down in that 
country by driving 
a "staub" into the 
ground and sawing 
on it with the rear 
axle of a Ford. The 
vibrations make the 
worms come a-runnin’ 


By GEORGE L. BIRD 


‘em on live worms, or you catch ’em on 


live minnows. Live minnows mean 
star heads or toppers. There are two 
ways of getting them out of the deep- 
water lakes when no ditches are handy, 
and in the part of Florida we were in, 
ditches and creeks are as scarce as 
grandma’s teeth. 

To catch toppers, find a pine tree 
that’s been blown over not more than a 
month, not less than two weeks. There’s 
a right time and a wrong time. If you 
wait too long, the sawyers or grubs 


The dibbling rig is designed to be efficient 
and devastating to fish. A man in the bow with 
an eighteen or twenty-foot pole can allegedly 
hook ten-pounders just the way the natives do. 
Maybe so, but the system didn't work for us 


which work immediately under the bark 
grow too large and eat their way deep 
into the log. If they are present, you can 
hear ‘em chewing fifteen feet away. A 
real good hand doesn’t need to strip off 
the bark to learn if they’re there. If 
sawyers can’t be had, dough balls on a 


hair hook will do. But they’re not so 
artful, and a man doesn’t take much 
pride in his craftsmanship if he uses 
them. 

[f you can’t find toppers, you have to 
use live worms. Florida worms are 
hair-trigger crawlers—not slow-moving 
fellows likely to be caught by the early 
bird, but worms with real git-up and 
gumption. When the ground gets too 
dry or too wet, these worms migrate to 
places that exactly suit their peculiar 
tastes. 

This time there weren’t any sawyers, 
and the dough balls didn’t taste right, 
apparently, for we couldn’t get any top- 
pers. We fooled away the best part of 
a day before giving up the idea, and 
then we thought of worms. Mind you, 
up to this time (Continued on page 73) 
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OST of the Canadian Indians 
and many white trappers make 
their own snowshoes. 

Tine } » h | le rticle S 
times the andmade articie 1 

he store variety, 


Some- 
not so handsome as t 

but it is often much stronger and more 
Making snowshoes is good 
following the directions 


durable. 
fun, and by 
given in this article, you can make your- 
self a serviceable pair ot hoes that will 
tand up under the hardest use on the 
trail. 

For making the frames, the best 
woods found in the North are hickory, 
ash, and white and yellow birch. White 
birch is most generally used. Select a 
slender tree about six inches in diame- 
ter, free of knots and twists for a length 
of ten feet. Drooping limbs indicate 
strong wood. Fell the tree and cut out a 
section about ten feet long, or twice the 


length of the snowshoes. 

This section should be split and the 
better half quartered. To insure a oC od 
job of splitting, the log should be 
erooved its entire length, about one inch 
deep, top and bottom. Start the split by 
striking lightly with the ax in the bot- 
tom of the groove; finish by using 
wedges, taking care to make the split 
Take the better ot 
the two pieces, cut a groove the length 
of the bark side, and split it. This will 
furnish the two pieces for the snow- 
shoe frames. The bark side is used for 
the outside of the frames, and no cut 
should be made in the wood on this side. 

For taking the wood down, you should 
have a hand saw, a plane, and a draw- 
ing knife. The extent to which the stick 
should be worked down will depend on 
the size ot the proposed snow shoe, 
which is governed in turn by the weight 
of the user, and the loads he may carry. 
For a person weighing under 150 
pounds, an elongated snowshoe measur- 
ing twelve inches wide, inside the 
frames, and forty-two inches long, will 
be about right. The tail will be about 


follow the groove, 
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Wis 


nowshoes 


ten inches long. The frame for a snow- 
shoe this size should be five eighths of 
an inch thick, and the width should vary 
from three eighths of an inch at the toe, 
or center of the stick, to three quarters 
of an inch at the tail ends. Remember 
to pare the wood down on the inside of 
the bend, opposite the bark side. Bear 
in mind that the stick must be about 
eight feet long to make a forty-two-inch 
snowshoe. A heavy man will require 
a fourteen-by-forty-eight shoe, neces- 
sitating a ten-foot stick. 

Measure off about seven inches each 
way from the center of the stick, and 
start a mortise on the inside of the stick 
(Fig. 2) for the first crosspiece, which 
will be a quarter of an inch thick, one 
and three quarters inches wide, and 
from eight and three quarters to ten 
inches long, allowing for bend in the 
frame. About sixteen inches farther 
back toward each end of the stick, mor- 
tise for another crosspiece, which will 
be approximately six and one half 
inches long. These mortises should not 
be deeper than one quarter of an inch. 


















A pair of good general-purpose snowshoes 
with a harness, pacs, and moccasin-type 
waterproof boots for use in light snow 


The next step is to make form for 
bending the frame, as shown in Fig. 1. 
Bending will be easier if the stick has 
been soaked in water a few days. To 


make the U-bend, lay the stick across a 
kettle of boiling water at 
the steaming water. A bunch of r: 
tied on the end of a stick will do for a 
mop. The center of the stick must be 


given the most attention. \fter the 
wood has softened, bend slightly, then 
repeat the mopping and keep on until 


the wood will bend into the hape de- 
sired without cracking. Small splinters 
can be cut and sanded off. The stick is 
held on the board by cleats nailed in 
place. A form will be required for each 
snowshoe. The frames should dry in a 
week or ten days. 

The two crosspieces for each shoe 
should be made in time to dry thor- 
oughly by the time the frames are set, 
and are then mortised in tightly. They 

















A practical snowshoe foot harness like this is obtainable anywhere in the Northland 
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Full Directions for 
Making a Pair of Sturdy and 
Dependable Snowshoes 
That Will Carry You Over the 
Deep Snows of the Woods 
By | 
RICHARD K. WOOD 
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will be about sixteen inches apart and the 
snowshoe must be heavier at the tail end 
when balanced midway between them. 

The tail end of the shoe may be riveted 
together, or bolted with very light bolts, 
countersinking the head and nut. However, 
the woodsman’s method is to drill holes and 
tie the tail together with rawhide thongs, 
countersunk to prevent wearing. 

With the frames finished, you are ready 
for the rawhide filling. Light cowhide is 
generally used for the center filling, and 
calfskin or some other light leather for the 
ends. Seine twine is often used here, but | 
prefer light rawhide. 

The cowhide should be grained (have the 
hair taken off) while green. This is done 
by putting the skin over a smooth beam and 
scraping the hair with some tool sharp 
enough to remove the hair and scarfskin, but 
not too sharp. After the skin has thoroughly 
dried, it should be dampened and the edges | 
trimmed off before the strands are cut. 
Sharp shears or a small knife will be needed. 
The thongs should be cut rather wide, par- 
ticularly in thin places, to allow for shrink- 
ing. The strands should be cut around the 
hide in lengths eight to twelve feet long, 
leaving the ends a little wider to permit 
splicing. After the strands are cut, they 
should be soaked, stretched, and re-soaked. 

Che toe of the shoe is drilled (Fig. 3) for 
the lanyard, which is strung tightly as shown 
in Fig. 4, and allowed to dry before the 
filling is put in. Fig. 5 shows a needle for 
putting in the filling. This device should be 
about two inches long and preferably made 
of bone, although hard wood will do. Fig. 

6 shows how splicing is done. Splices should 
not be made on the frames or under the foot. 

In doing the filling, the strands must be 
kept moist and soft. It is a good idea to 
work over a pail of water, and fill the toes 
first. 

The drawings leave little more to be said 
about the method of filling. Different 
craftsmen use different systems. Perhaps 
the novice will have better success by bor- 
rowing a snowshoe and tracing its filling 
as a guide. In the toe, every other round 
loops back around the preceding one, as in- 
dicated in the small illustration, Fig. 7. 
When filling has reached the entire width 
of the end of the toe, the looping-back is 
discontinued and the toe is finished. 

The filling of the heel is shown in Fig. 8. 
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FIG.9 
In filling all sections, the twists, loops and 
neshes must be exactly right, and if you 
FOLLOW THESE DIAGRAMS IN MAKING SNOWSHOES prea wigs post Tits” pea 
make a mistake, go back and correct it. A 
This drawing shows the successive steps in the making of a pair of snowshoes. |, the “any a tale wet > useful for straicht- 
form for shaping the frame. 2, mortise for a crossbar. 3, holes drilled in toe of the — whi “a i Stag nSgrgjen Pri —— 
frame for lanyard. 4, how the lanyard is strung. 5, needle for weaving thongs. 6, ening “e ae hed bef Lee : ne ’ 
the method of splicing. 7, filling the toe. 8, filling the heel. 9, how the center is it must be hnishec betore you stop. 
The center (Continued on page 61) 


filled. 10, how center thongs are looped around the frame. |1, reinforcing the toe hole 
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SHORT CUTS 


Printing and Enlarging 


HE popularity of the 

modern miniature camera 

among sportsmen has com- 

plicated rather than sim- 
plified the problems of photo- 
finishing. Prints made directly 
from the tiny negatives are so 
small that most miniature-cam- 
era users want enlargements 
made from all their good nega- 
tives. 

Of course a set of 
prints of all the pictures you 
take on a single trip makes quite 
an acceptable memory book when 
mounted in an album, 


contact 


properly 
but even tor this purpose small 
enlargements are easier on the 
eyes. 

The degree of enlargement 
called for also means that the 
films must be developed in spe 
cial fine-grain developers, and 
extra precautions must be taken 
to protect the little negatives 
from the scratches or other blem 
ishes that would be of trifling 
importance in a print. 

In a recent issue of OuTpoor 
Lire I showed how simple it is for the 
hunter or angler to do his own negative 
developing in camp or at home. Making 
finished pictures from your negatives is 
essentially a home job. And if there is 
invthing better calculated to bring back 
and intensify the pleasant memories of 
. hunting or fishing trip than to spend 
some of the long winter evenings mak- 


contact 


ing prints and enlargements of the trip 
pictures, I haven’t yet discovered it. 
who have not en 
joved the pleasures of finishing their 
own pictures have the mistaken impres- 
sion that a lot of expensive apparatus is 
needed and that the job is difficult. 
\s a matter of fact the work is as 
easy as rolling off a log once you get 
and for about $20 you 


Some sportsmen 


the knack of it, 
can equip yourself to do the finest kind 
of printing and enlarging from any 
amateur size of negative. 

\ home enlarger costs about $15 and 
$5 more comes mighty close to buying 
ill the rest of the essential equipment. 
Furthermore, if you take many pictures 
on your trips, you will save the entire 
cost of the outfit in a surprisingly short 
time by doing your own printing and 
enlarging. When you stop to figure that 
the common price of a good 5-by-7-in. 
enlargement is 35c¢ while the material 
enabling you to do exactly the same 
thing costs about 5c, it’s easy to see that 
you can spoil at least half your paper 
and still save a quarter on every en- 
largement ! 


Here is a detailed list of all equip- 
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Little equipment is required for making enlargements 





THE AUTHOR of this series of 
articles on outdoor photography 
will be glad to answer questions 
by our readers on the problems 
they encounter in making, de- 
veloping, and printing their pic- 
tures. A stamped, addressed 
envelope should accompany 
each query which you send in 











ALFRED P. 
LANE 


Fourteen small negatives can be arranged in a five-by-seven-inch printing frame 








IN 


ment necessary in making con- 
tact prints or 
to 5 by 7 inches: 


enlargements up 


1 home enlarger 

dark-room lig 

5-by-7-in. enamel-ware trays 
tray thermomet 


aye es ae 


5-by-7-in. printing fram 
quart-size can D-72 powder 
l-pound packag« id hyp 
l-pound bottle 28 acet 
acid 
2 packages 5-by-7 bromide pa- 
per, normal and contrast 


Take this list to any ph 
supply dealer and you will fi 
he has every item in stock, with 


the possible exception of the 
D-72 developer powders. D-72 
is a well-known professional 
formula for developing print 
and enlargements. Only recent] 
it has been put on the market 
cans containing all the necessary 


ingredients ready to mix with 


water. You will find it much ( 
more economical than the bot 
tled stock solution or litt] ' 
tubes of chemicals that sell at t 
bout 5c each. The latter, las M () 
developer, will give equally good results j 
at somewhat higher cost. 
\lmost any room in your home is 
sufficiently dark at night for work on 
bromide paper. Most amateurs find 
either the kitchen or the bathroom best 
for the purpose. The kitchen usually is 


referable because the drain board of 


T 
the sink provides a good location for 
the trays and the kitchen table is a 


1 


1andy place on which to set up the en 


larger. 
Complete directions 
proper 


for mixing the 


strength of developer, acetic 
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acid short-stop bath, hypo fixing solu- 
tion, time and temperature figures, and 
all other instructions are included in the 
package of bromide paper. 

Assuming that you have a number of 
miniature negatives on hand and that 
you want to make prints of all the pass- 
ably good ones for your album and en- 
largements to the 5-by-7-in. size from 
many of the best of the bunch, your 
first job, after you have the enlarger 
set up and the solutions ready, is to 
sort your negatives into groups accord- 
ing to density. This can best be done 
by holding them between your eyes and 
a sheet of brightly lighted white paper, 
as shown in the illustration. Put the 
dark ones together, those not quite so 
dark in another group, and so on. 


HE next step depends on whether 

you insist on having a white border 
around each print. If you don’t, the job 
of printing is greatly simplified. You 
will find that you can arrange fourteen 
half-vest-pocket-size negatives in a 5-by- 
7-in. printing frame, shiny side against 
the glass, with no overlapping, pro- 
vided you trim away a lot of the clear 
film bordering the negative images. 

If the fourteen films are all of ap- 
proximately the same density, they will 
require the same printing time. You 
can therefore place a piece of bromide 
paper face down over them, close the 
frame, make the exposure, and thus 
print fourteen pictures at once. It 
won't take long, at that rate, to clean 
up the printing of all the negatives of 
even an extended trip. You will prob- 
ably find that some of the prints in each 
frame come out a trifle too light or 
too dark, but if the preliminary sort- 
ing is done carefully, the prints will be 
plenty good enough for all ordinary 


purposes that you could put them to. 
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Bromide paper is much faster than 
such papers as Velox, Azo, and others 
ordinarily used for printing. In actual 
practice this means you keep the light 
on a shorter time in making the ex- 
posure and place the printing frame 
several feet from the light instead of 
only a few inches. Remember that 
bromide paper must be handled with no 
light other than that from the dark- 
room lamp. Since bromide paper is 
relatively quite slow as compared with 
films, the lamp can be fitted with bright 
orange glasses so that you will have 
ample light to work by. 

There are several advantages in using 
bromide paper for your printing as well 
as for your enlarging. First, you won't 
have to have so many different kinds 
of paper on hand. Two grades of bro- 
mide paper, normal and contrast, in just 
one size, can be made to take care of 
all your requirements. Another advan- 
tage is that a print on bromide paper 
looks, in all respects except size, ex- 
actly like an enlargement, so you can 
judge from the print just what you will 
get in the enlargement. 

Most important of all is the fact that 
you can standardize your printing con- 
ditions. After you have made a few 
enlargements you will be able to find the 
proper ratio of exposure time in print- 
ing as compared with enlarg- 
ing from the same negative. 

Suppose, for example, that 
you find that the printing time 
for a frame of negatives is 
three seconds at the distance 
and with the light you are 
using. Suppose that you have 
found by test that a negative 
that takes three seconds to 
print will take thirty seconds 
to make an enlargement. The 
ratio in that case would be ten 
to one. When you wish to 
make an enlargement, you can 
hit the exposure the first time 
for any negative you have 





TESTING 
DENSITY OF 
NEGATIVES 


Your first job in 
making prints is 
to sort the nega- 
tives for density. 
This can be done 
by holding them 
against a brightly 
lighted surface 





printed by multiplying the printing time 
by ten. 

[f the print from the particular nega- 
tive you wish to enlarge is a bit lighter 
or darker than you would like the en- 
largement to be, you can increase or 
decrease the calculated enlarging time 
twenty-five or fifty percent. 

The logical way to carry out this sys- 
tem is to file each batch of negatives 
that have been printed at one time in a 
separate envelope with the printing time 
marked on it, together with whatever 
data about the subject matter of the 
negatives you care to record. 

If you insist on white borders on 
your prints, it is theoretically possible to 
use the same system by cutting a paper 
mask in a grid form with openings 
slightly smaller than the negative-image 
size. However, it is almost impossible to 
arrange a group of negatives squarely 
over the openings and put the paper in 
place without disturbing some of them. 


NE solution is to use ordinary print- 

ing paper in the 4-by-6-in. size 
(bromide paper ordinarily is not obtain- 
able in this size) and make your prints 
by cutting the negatives into strips of 
four each with a mask having eight 
It is easy to hold the two 
strips in position while putting the 
paper and the back of the printing frame 
in place. If you adopt this system you 
must be very careful in winding the film 
in your camera to make sure that the 
number is moved squarely into the cen- 
ter of the window each time. Other- 
wise the images will be spaced so irreg- 
ularly that it will be impossible to cut a 
mask that will match them. 

Printing in rows works nicely if the 
negatives happen to be of fairly uni- 
form density. If they are not, you will 
have to compensate by covering the 
lighter ones for part of the exposure. 
This is easy but introduces complica- 
tions in recording the printing time for 
future reference in enlarging. 

You may have trouble, too, in find- 
ing a paper that gives you the same 
appearance and contrast as bromide. 

Taking these difficulties into consid- 
eration, you may find it worth while to 
print the eight negatives on 5-by-7 pa- 
per and sacrifice the margins. 

Multiple enlarging is just as practical 
as multiple printing if you want small 
enlargements instead of contact prints 
for your album. The lens of a home- 
enlarger cuts so sharp that it will cover 
four half-vest-pocket negatives at the 
same time. Using 5-by-7 paper, you can 
enlarge four negatives at a time to ap- 
proximately 2% by 3% in., or you can 
do them two at a time to a trifle less 
than 3% by 5 in. 


openings. 
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Don't risk having your game 


ruined when it is cooked. 
Preparing it for the table 
requires special recipes 


ing Wild Game 


By KENNETH STALCUP 


ANY an ardent hunter has returned 
M. home enthusiastically with the prized 
game only to have it ruined in the 
cooking. Game cookery is a very special 
form of the culinary art in America, and 
hence one which very few homemakers 
know much about. Here are a few 
that will make the game delicious and appe- 
tizing on the table 
Witp Duck STUFFED WITH SAUERKRAUT 
Cook 1 quart of sauerkraut with 1 apple, 
1 onion chopped fine, and 1 small piece of 
sparerib for an hour. Remove sparerib and 
stuff duck with kraut. Strain liquid from 
kraut and use for basting. This amount 
will stuff three ducks of average size. Place 
a strip of bacon on duck and put it in a hot 


r¢ Clyx Ss 


oven (400 degrees). Reduce oven heat 
after half an hour and bake slowly until 
tender. Baste frequently. Remove duck 


from the oven as soon as it is tender, since 
too long a baking makes the meat dry. The 
sauerkraut imparts a delicious flavcr to the 
meat. 


Duck witH Whtp-Rice Dressinc.— 
Thoroughly wash I cupful wild rice and 
cook in salted water until done. Drain and 
return to a covered kettle. Melt 3 table 


spoonfuls butter ina frying pan, add 2 table- 
spoonfuls chopped onions, 1 tablespoonful 
chopped green pepper, and the giblets, 
chopped fine, which have been: cooked 15 
minutes in boiling salted water. Cook for 
5 minutes, stirring constantly. Add _ hot 
rice, stir well, and season with salt and pep- 
per. Stuff duck and follow roasting direc- 
tions given. 

Frrep Prarrkte CHIcKEN.—Clean, dress, 
and cut up a young prairie chicken. Plunge 
bird into cold water, drain, but do not wipe. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper and coat 
thickly with flour, allowing as much flour 
as possible to adhere to chicken. Cook 
chicken slowly in hot fat which has some 
butter in it until well browned and tender. 


garnished with parsle 1 accor 
ed by a milk gravy mad 


ing chicken from pan. 


PAN-BROILED PHEASANT.—Clean, rem: 
pinions, and split bird down back. Rub wit 
salt and pepper, brus! over tl melte 
butter, dredge with flour, a surrout 

th trimmings of fat salt por jake 25 
minutes in a hot oven (400 degrees), bast 


ng 3 or 4times. Arrange bird on plattet 
and garnish with parsley. 


BroiLEp VENISON STEAK.—Cut steak 
l inches thick. Wipe with cloth wru 
ut of cold water, being careful to remove 
iny hairs clinging to meat. Brush entire 


steak with cooking oil and place in broiler 


Turn every % minute for the first 2 m1 


utes in order to sear surface prev 
escape of juices. After the first 2 minutes 
turn occasionally until well cooked on bot! 
sides. Venison steak 1 inches thick will 
take 10 minutes. Serve with maitre d’hotel 
butter, consisting of 4% cup butter, % tea 
spoonful salt, 4% teaspoonful pepper, % te 
spoonful finely chopped parsle and | 
tablespoonfuls lemon juice. Put butter in 
bowl and work until cream) Add salt 
pepper, and parsley; then add lemon jut 
very slowly. Spread butter over steak a 


ter arranging it on serving platter. Garnisl 
with parsley. 

Ventson Cutiets.—The small ste 
from the loin are called venison cut 
lets. Clean and trim cutlets. Sprinkle wit! 
salt and pepper, brush over with 
oil or butter, and roll in dry bread crumb 
Serve with the following sauc« cupfu 
melted butter, 1 
pickle, 1 teaspoonful chopped onion, 1 te 
spoonful capers, 3 tablespoonfuls lemon 
juice, and 1 egg. To the melted butter add 
chopped pickle, onion, and capers; then add 
lemon juice. Separate egg and add beaten 
yolk; lastly add the stiffly beaten white of 


the egg. 


cuts 


teaspoonful chopped sour 
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Pictures “Shot” at | 
Night with Pistol 








CREAM of KENTUCKY 


A night picture made with a pistol loaded | 
with flash-light powder. Note the detail 


sat com tne ow age ees! IS @ LOO proof straight 


an exceptionally large ringtail in a 
knee-deep swamp, and the ensuing argu- 
ment was such as only a camera could re- 
tell. This experience made me wonder } 
whether it would not be possible to get pic- 
tures of nocturnal hunts. The idea seemed 
) necessitate the toting of flash-light para- 
phernalia, until I worked out a simple but 
effective substitute. In night hunting I usu- 


| al + 
ally carry a .410 gauge pistol as a handy | 
gun. Removing the shot and powder from a ripe and rich that folks 


whiskey with a flavor so 


shell so that only the priming cap is left, | 

refill it with flash-light powder and seal it 

with a light wad and paraffin. I find that with | 

this arrangement I can get excellent flash- | e e 6é bd 4 
ight pictures at distances of from ten to escrl e 1C as Ou e V1C 

twenty feet in the open, depending on the e 
length of shell used. The camera is focused | 

and set for time. With the pistol held above 

and to the rear, I open the shutter of the ° 

camera and pull the trigger. The shutter entuc 1ans note as 
s closed at once and the picture is made. 9 

The shell should not be wadded heavily, | 
but sealed just tightly enough to keep the 
powder in and exclude moisture. As an 
added precaution, shells should be loaded 
in the open air rather than in a closed 
room. The results that may be obtained in 
this simple way are shown by the accom- 
panying illustration, and the idea should 
prove useful in many night sports in pre- 


splendid judges of liquor, 


= 
Se eee td choose it above all others. 
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Cream of Kentucky is a popular- 
priced straight whiskey. Made in 
Kentucky by Kentucky distillers 


FOR A REALLY FINE GIN, TRY 


All night sports lend themselves to flash- | SILVER WEDDING GIN 
ight photography. The longer shells hold 
nore powder and make pictures much clearer | 
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Salmon Is a Noble Dish 


(Continued from page 29) 


failed to force through buttonholes of my 
new slicker coat plopped frigidly into my 
best street shoes. 

The fat Doc carried beneath his rubber 
coat a bulging suit of wool pajamas. He 
walked the ties in canvas shoes. As his 
arches began to fall, he fell behind. Old 
Sandy, hunched under a soaked old over- 
coat and green-black felt hat, led on. I 
followed painfully. 

At each milepost the Doc panted, “They 
lied who said it was only four miles to 
South Branch.” We sloshed finally into 
South Branch hamlet to find Mike’s hotel 
chock-a-block with fishermen. But Sandy’s 
cousin, Angus Mclsaacs, entertained us 


after I had purchased from him—pro- 
prietor of the only store—the only pair of 
dry socks, my size, in stock. 

Two center-sloping beds awaited the 
three of us. 

“I kick like thunder in my sleep. Once 
broke a fellow’s leg that way,” the Com- 


modore warned me at bedtime. 

Doc confessed to snoring frightfully, “I 
meant to have an operation on my tur- 
binates before I made this trip,” he offered 
ape logetically. 

After appraising the Commodore’s feet 
I chose Doc. But what cared I? We had 
seen great, silvery salmon—the genuine 
Salmo salar—captured by others with rods 
and flies at Limestone Club House and 
Mike’s. I dreamed of snoring fish until 
day dawned bright and clear. While the 
Commodore, “feeling like a fighting cock,” 
returned to camp by boat, Doc and I char- 
tered a handcar which bounced dizzily 
along rusty rails to where Stewart and 
three other mosquito-bitten Limestone Club 
members bade us a glad good-by. But 
they bequeathed us a cord of salmon of 
which Doc and I ate ravenously. “A mar- 
velous fish in every way,” Doc chortled. 
I chortled too. 


ghee we filled up on salmon the fol- 
4 lowing day, Sandy pulled over my 
winter undies, flannel shirt, woolen golf 
pants, hose, and wool socks, rubber waders 
reaching to my armpits and encased my 
feet in more wool socks and_ hobnailed, 
mule-hide brogans as large and shapely as 
ferryboats. Half a pound of greenish, aro- 
matic fly dope was smeared on my face, 
neck, and hands. With my upper half 
wrapped in a leather coat and my head 
concealed in a wire-framed mosquito net 
_and a khaki fishing hat, I looked like a 
deep-sea diver gone wrong. 

The fat Doc, similarly accoutered, looked 
like me but twice as large. The Commo- 
dore, who had been fishing salmon twenty 
years, appeared to have been born in fish- 
ing togs. In this guise we opened our 
salmon season on the Codroy, one of a 
hundred rocky rivers flowing from New- 
foundland’s timbered hills into the un- 
fathomed sea. 

Sandy poled his twelve-foot dory up 
to Campbell's Pool, which lay from three 
to six feet deep between two rapids about 
a quarter of a mile apart. Anchoring his 
dory at the pool’s head, Sandy placed in 
my gloved and eager fingers a split bam- 
boo rod twelve feet long and weighing 
fifteen ounces. It had cost me $70, not 
including a handle bearing a single-action 
reel on which was shoved a hundred yards 
of linen backing and thirty yards of fine 
enameled silk line which ran through agate 
guides to a ten-foot, single-gut leader to 
which Sandy snubbed a tiny Jock Scott 
fly with black, orange, and silver feathery 
body and light blue, black, orange, and 
white wings. 
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“Will any self-respecting fish strike that 
comic-opera piece of millinery?” I in- 
quired skeptically. 

“It will thot,” said Sandy with such as- 
surance that I seized the rod’s handle in 
my firm left hand, grasped the split bam- 
boo above it in my right, swung the supple, 
wandlike, varnished thing over my head— 
and hooked Sandy. But as misty morning 
waxed to sunny noon I sent the fly almost 
forty feet downstream to my right, worked 
it slowly across an arc of thirty-five de- 
grees, reeled it in, and repeated ad libitum. 

Emboldened, I gave the moving rod a 


jerking motion. Within twenty feet of 
where I sat cross-legged on the dory’s 
hardwood seat, an enormous fish leaped 


through the ambient, described a parabolic 
curve, and splashed into the river, leaving 
drops of water on my coat. 

“Yon’s a salmon fish,” said Sandy sol- 
emnly. “Aboot thirty pound. He does thot 


to be lookin’ aroond. He's restin’ at th’ 
bottom, noo. But wud ye cast t’ t'ither 
side ?” 


CAST. The gay Jock Scott alighted and 

sank. I jiggled the rod tip. Then some- 
thing hit Jock Scott and went away with 
him. The dragging reel began to scream. 
The fish ran out twenty yards of line, then 
leaped and shook itself. I shook, too. Its 
great, silvery body glistened briefly before 
it dived below the rippled surface. 

I held my breath and, fortunately, the 
rod. 

“Look oot! He’s comin’ toord ye!” cried 
Sandy as he poled me to a roughly pebbled 
shore. Thereafter we played give and take. 
\t intervals my salmon leaped, tried 
valiantly to shake out the single hook, and 
dashed down the river or up again while 
[I galloped like an elephantine gazelle 
among treacherous cobblestones. 

I breathed with vast difficulty. Occasion- 
ally I inhaled my head net or an annoying 
bug. In my swift progress I passed a lot 
of painful scenery but realized I must con- 
centrate on fish. In the course of tem- 
pestuous time, my victim rolled on its side 
in shallow water. Sandy laid a long steel 
gaff hook across its shining back, jerked 
shoreward, and captor and captive floun- 
dered to dry land, the salmon kicking vig- 
orously. 

Sandy stunned it with a common stone 
while I sat sharply on some cold, damp 
sand and nursed my aching arms and shoul- 





Blindly | stumbled upstairs and 
into my bed. "Salmon chowder's 
nothing new to me," | moaned 


ders. After a few black flies had bitten 
me I ventured, “Do you think my fish will 
weigh as much as twenty pounds?” 

“It hae the length,” he ventured cannily. 

“Then let’s quit,’ I hinted. “I’ve had 
enough punishment today.” 

As Sandy poled homeward I gazed on 
my first salmon, a gorgeous creature fully 
thirty inches long. As I dragged my first 
salmon up the clubhouse bank and held 
the gorgeous creature aloft so all might 
admire its thirty inches I thought: “Here's 
where the Commodore will crown me with 
the laurel wreath.” 

The grizzled veteran of a thousand fish- 
ing camps glanced contemptuously at my 
catch. “That isn’t a that’s 
slink,” he grunted and resumed the tying 
of a special fly. 

“A slink!” I cried. “Pray, what’s that? 
A super-salmon ?” 

“A super-starvling,” the Commodore re- 
plied. “That poor fish was a salmon once. 
\fter living in the ocean a year or so, it 
returned to spawn in this, its native stream 
It remained here and lost its shape, because 
salmon fatten in the sea. A real salmon 
has a waistline like the Doc. Your fish is 
skinny like a pickerel. We salmon catch- 
ers seldom count a slink but I'll credit you 
with this one on the Club House records, 
out of courtesy to a guest.” 

Tired in body, sick in soul, I slunk with 
my slink to the weighing scales. The 
monster I had landed after thirty minutes 
of agony weighed a trifle more than thir- 
teen pounds! 

‘This Newfoundland fishing isn’t much,” 
I said to Doc, who had been skunked. 

“I think it’s the bunk, and so’s the club- 
house grub,” he grumbled. “! 
a snooze.” 

“You're 


salmon; 


move we take 
on,” I answered. But Sandy 
whispered: “There’s nae fisher on yo 
Lower Blair Pool. Let’s hae a try at thot.” 

At the Lower Blair, a hundred yards be- 
low the club house, he tied a Silver Gray 
to my waiting line and bade me cast just 
off a ledge into deep, green water on the 
edge of what he called a “bile.” At the 
fifty-first cast a very special “bile” ap 
peared just where my Silver Gray Id 
have been. 


LMOST before I felt the 
4 was poling me to shore. Intent on 
stream and leaping fish, I tilted over on 
my back when Sandy beached the boat, but 
heels high in air, reel singing lustily, I kept 
a taut line, until I righted myself, stepped 
onto the sand and with rod well up on my 
heaving chest played my customer until I 
brought it in for Sandy to gaff in ac- 
cepted style. 

“That’s the second,” I proudly yodeled. 
“Not bad for my first day at casting flies 
Let’s show this baby to the Commodore. 
It’s not so large as Number One but it’s 
a salmon.” 

Sandy squinted at the sky and followed 
me. 

Doc, who had again been skunked, was 
devouring a salmon supper with me when 
the Commodore returned to camp, fishless 
but in a jovial mood. He scuffled around 
the house to where the daily catch awaited 
camp inspection. 

“Who caught that grilse?” he 
peevishly. 

“T caught that salmon, if that’s what you 


strike Sand 


growled 


mean,” I called to him. 
“It might have been a salmon if it had 
grown up,” he declared derisively. “But 


it’s only a grilse, a kid salar now. Salmon 
eggs, after lying on the river bottom since 
the preceding fall, (Continued on page 43) 
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Salmon Is a Noble Dish 


(Continued from page 42) 


hatch out each spring as ‘parr,’ some of 
which stay in their native stream two years 
or more, grow scales, descend to the ocean, 
and disappear. Get me? 

“In a year or so they come back as 
grilse, shiny like the one you caught. Most 
of ‘em die after they spawn but some sur- 
vive and go to sea. When they return, a 
few years later, the big scales on their 
backs and sides are spotted or speckled; 
they are heavy bodied but more beautiful 
than the Doc. [I'll land a real salmon for 
you tomorrow, a thirty-pounder, if I’ve any 
luck. Sweet dreams, you dubs.” 

Chastened but wiser in salmon lore, I 
crawled into my bunk while Doc, who 
shared a cubbyhole with me, staged his 
celebrated diapason snore and the Com- 
modore, in his semi-private cell, yelled 
sleepily, “I’ve hooked him! Quick, Archie! 
Damn all your Mclsaacs tribe! Give the 
brute the gaff!” And so we slept in har- 
mony. But the Doc sounded a discordant 
note when we rolled out next morning. 


Y stomach’s gone clear back on me,” 

he whined, while his stubby fingers 
fumbled among cascara pills, surgical plas- 
ter, aspirin, quinine, rolled bandages, 
strychnine, bismuth, surgical gauze, chloro- 
dyne, zinc ointment, pepsin tablets, cold 
cream, and assorted fly dopes until he 
gripped a bottle labelled, “Bicarbonate of 
Soda,” at which he emitted a feeble yelp of 
joy. 

“Thank heaven for this restorative,” he 
gurgled as he downed a dose. But he could 
not down a bite of food. “Seems like we'd 
had salmon for a century,” he fretted, as 
he pushed a plate of nice pink fish away 
from him. 

“Squaller!” the Commodore roared vi- 
ciously. 

“I ought to get some sympathy instead 
of being roughed like this,” the Doc re- 
torted, toying with his knife and fork. “I 
don’t mind picking black flies from the 
soup. A spider is nothing in my young 
life. I understand why all Newfoundland 
potatoes are blue with cold. But I loathe 
the sound of frying fish.” 

“You're a crazy and ungrateful hound,” 
the Commodore indignantly replied, his 
white mustache bristling.” 

“Maybe the Doc is homesick,” I sug- 
gested. 

“That’s it!” The Commodore smote the 
cluttered pine table with one mighty fist. 
“He misses his practice. I'll soon fix that. 
Hey, Jim,” he called to our extra guide. 
“Beat it to South Branch. Tell your whole 
MclIssacs family that the Doc is spoiling 
to diagnose and treat all comers free.” 

The Doc fled with Hughie to his fish- 
ing boat but when he reappeared at nearly 
midnight he brought two fifteen-pounders 
and three ten-pounders. It was a grand 
day’s record. The Commodore had fared 
as well. The cronies, smiling on a kindly 
world, got out their books and boxes of 
flies. They tested leaders and over a large, 
square bottle told the world about fish 
they’d caught in distant places. They re- 
tired in a happy frame of mind but on the 
morrow a boat conveyed the grumbling 
Doc to sick and suffering in South Branch. 

A week of drought so lowered and 
cleared the Codroy that no salmon would 
take my fanciest wet fly. “Salmon may take 
dry flies in low water,” the Commodore an- 
nounced after the Doc returned from his 
mission of healing, “but it’s about ten times 
as hard to land ’em as with wet flies. Any- 
how, you try for ’em in Lower Blair while 
Doc works Pork Barrel pool and I go up 
to Campbell’s Rock. Sandy, get out the 
dry-fly rig.” 
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The split-bamboo rod Sandy handed me 


was a trifle more than ten feet long and 
weighed a little less than ten ounces. Its 
enameled silk line, lighter than the one 
I'd used for wet flies, tapered to trout-line 
thinness while the tapered single-gut leader 
was still finer. Sandy tied on an oiled 
Gray Hackle fly, anchored the boat in 
swift water about three feet deep, stood up 
and announced: “Yon’s a 
Look along your pole.” 

Just beyond the short rod’s end as it ex- 
tended horizontally from the boat, a bluish 
body rested behind a small round rock. 
Obeying instructions, I shortened line and 
cast until my Gray Hackle floated down- 
stream over the resting salmon’s nose. 
After repeating this maneuver a score of 
times I begged Sandy to try it. 

On Sandy’s fourth cast a silvery body 
rushed from where the blue had _ been, 
broke the water shimmeringly, inhaled the 
floating fly, turned sharp about, and sank 
toward its old resting place. Not till then 
did Sandy gently raise the rod’s tip. 

“Easy,” he cautioned as he handed my 
tackle to me and poled his dory shoreward. 
But when that hooked fish cleared the wa- 
ter a hundred feet away and shook itself I 
snubbed a little instead of lowering my 
tip. The leader snapped. A fifteen- 


salmon fish. | 


pounder was at large indefinitely with a | 


dollar’s worth of dry fly. 


I was the season’s dummy at the Lime- 


stone Club. In thirteen days I'd landed 
eleven fish while Doc had c aptured twenty- 
four, some of them almost as fat as he. 
The frisky Commodore, by casting eight- 


een hours a day, had totaled thirty. One | 


on his list weighed twenty-six pounds, was 
forty-two inches from Roman nose to tip 
of two-forked tail, and measured twenty- 
four inches around the waist. But I’d got 
my money’s worth and told the Commo- 
dore so as we came out of the Codroy 
country on the tri-weekly train. 

When their paths diverged at Boston, I 
thought Doc was going to kiss the Com- 
modore, so thoroughly had good fishing 
healed old breakfast-table wounds. And as 
Doc and I traveled homeward side by side 
he declared, “Fly fishing for salmon makes 
trouting look like thirty cents.” Then he 
added shudderingly, “But I hope I never 
see a salmon on any table, evermore. You 
didn’t sympathize with me much in camp.” 


“Ct yes I did,” I hastily assured him 
Like you, I know catching the 
Salmo salar with rods and flies is the sport 
of casting kings. But just the smell of sal- 
mon prostrates me. I abhor the very 
thought of it.” 

As I opened my front door I sniffed 
suspiciously. “Wha-what h-have you for 
dinner?” I faltered ere I kissed my loving 
wife. 

“This is cook’s weekly holiday,” she 
answered brightly. “But I have prepared 
your favorite—salmon—for you.” 

Blindly I stumbled upstairs and into bed 
Wifey followed me, alarmed. 

“Just call the Doc,” I moaned. “He'll 
know what's ailing me.” 

She hurried to our telephone and pres- 
ently returned to say, “Doctor Chaff can’t 
come just now but he sends word you've 
been overeating on your trip and must be 
dieted for two whole weeks. One light meal 
is all you'll get each day.” 

“How light?” I inquired peevishly. 

“Quite light,” she answered cheerfully 
“Just a chowder every night.” 

“What kind of chowder?” I demanded. 

“Salmon chowder, It’s something new.” | 

“It’s nothing new to me,” I whispered | 
hoarsely as I lost consciousness. 


RELIEVE ACID 
INDIGESTION 
OUT MELE 


Faster, Surer Relief 
In New-Type Mint 


EARTBURN is distress- 
ing. But there’s no 
longer any need to resort 
to harsh alkalies in order 
to relieve a sour stomach, 
gas, orafter-eating distress. 
Strong, water-soluble 
alkalies taken in excess 
may, change the stomach pare completely— 
slowing up digestion instead of helping it. 

The new, advanced, most elective and safe 
relief for acid stomach is TUMS. TUMS con- 
tain no soda or any other water-soluble alkali— 
instead this candy-like mint contains an un- 
usual antacid soluble only in the presence of 
acid. When the excess acid in the stomach is 
neutralized, the remainder passes on undis- 
solved and inert. No danger of alkalosis or 
kidney poisoning from TUMS. 

Try TUMS—3 or 4 after meals, when dis- 
tressed. Eat them just like candy. You’ll be 
grateful for the wonderful relief. 10c a roll at 
all drug stores, 3-roll carrier package, only 25c. 


1935 Cs slendar-Thermometer, beautifully designed 
in colors and gold, Ales samples Tums and 
packing to A. H. 
Pew1s' "C ky oo 18. AK. St. Louis, Mo. 
TUM3 FOR THE TUMMY 
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NOTALAXATIVE & 
For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents. 
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An interesting and informative 
book, dealing with the location 
and habits of all our upland 
game birds, with tips on hunting 
them. Also interesting accounts 
of the authors’ experiences with 
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them 
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Published 1902, reprinted 1924; 
429 pages, illustrated. 734x5!/, 
xi, inches. $1.75, postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop sj 
381-4th Ave., New York City 
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GOKEY BOTTE S SAUVAGE 


REG. 
“The best all-around boot ag the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to puton and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.i1S St. Paul, Minnesota 
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The secret of success with the revolver lies 
in trigger control, a noted pistol shot says 


in this comprehensive article on technique 


rood 


JOT many people realize that a g 
1 revolver shot, even if he has never 


had a rifle m hi ind be fore, 1S 
almost invariably a good rifle shot. The 
reverse, however, is not true; there are 
many crack rifle shots who are only indit- 
ferent performers with the revolver. 
I will never forget the surprise on the 
faces of the expert riflemen twenty years 


1 


ago when Parmly Hantord, champion pistol 


shot, plodded acros the sun-baked rifle 
range at Sea Girt. New Jersey with a 
group of Leathernecks. Hanford wore a 


brand-new 
protective 
Even the way he 
rifle was awkward. 


shooting coat with sheepskin 
pads at elbow and shoulder. 
carried his Springfield 
You'd have said he was 
a rank beginner, and you'd have been right. 
But the self-training he had done in learn- 
ing to shoot a revolver had equipped him 
for the military rifle game, and his name 
topped those ot a lot of the old-timers in 
the list of winners of the rifle events 


The secret of success with the revolver 
lies in trigger control. If you jerk the 
trigger, or flinch, you are almost certain 
to miss. Faulty trigger control will make 


you miss a 6-ft. target at 10 vds. On the 





In this grip, the writer 
says, the finger is too 
far through the guard will 
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Author's grip. The muscle 
between thumb and finger 
cushion the 
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other hand, if you 
train the index finger 
of your right hand 
(or of the left hand 


if you shoot left 
handed) until you 
can control it abso- 
lutely, you have 
solved the major 


problem in becoming 
a good pistol shot 

Otten beginners 
are advised to start 
by snapping at a 
miniature bullsey« 
on the wall. This is 
rushing matters too 
fast. Before you start 
snapping practice at 
all, hold the revolver in ur hand and try 
to get a uniform and steady grip on it 
Keep at it until you are so familiar with 
handling the weapon that grasping it cor- 
rectly is as natural to you as picking up 
your razor or your fountain pen. You 
should not have to think about your grip 
on the revolver any more than the fisher- 
man thinks of how he is holding his fly rod 
or the golfer of where his 
hands are placed on the 
putter 

Cultivate a firm, steady 
grip, tight enough so that 


the revolver seems a part 
of you, yet not so tight 
that the strain causes a 
nuscular tremble, There 
muscul t bl Tt 


are many good _ revolver 
shots who shoot with the 


trigger finger thrust so far 
through the trigger guard 
that the trigger rests 


igainst the flesh of the sec 
ond joint. In my opinion 
this is wrong. In the first 
place, the pad on the first 
joint of the finger is the 
most sensitive part of the 
finger, and therefore you 
can get better control with 
t. Again, if you stick your 
inger too far through the 
guard, the thumb joint is 
pulled around in line with 
the edge of the hump on 
the the revolver frame, and 
the hump will whale the 
tar out of your thumb joint 
when you fire the gun. I 
have seen many a horny- 


1 
+ 
i 


recoil 








First learn to release hammer without making sights jiggle 


handed he-man forced to retire from the 
firing line with a hunk of skin torn off his 
thumb joint because he start shooting 
career with a faulty grip. The recoil should 
be caught against the pad of muscle be 
tween the thumb and index finger. Even 


; 


e€ most soft-handed man ca : 
most powerful revolver without discomfort 

his grip is correct. The accompanying 
photographs, taken from above, illustrate 
he right grip and the wrong 

When you have attained real familiarit 
with the feel of your hand gut the next 
step is to hold it out and practice pulling 
the trigger. Don’t sight on mark o1 
target; just keep your eyes on the sights 
themselves. Cock the revolver by hand for 
each shot. Don't bother with the double 
action, which is good only fighting 

barroom distances 

Take a comfortable stat vith iT 
veight evenly supported o1 th feet. A 
line across your toes should about 45 
legrees from the line of ain Hold tl 
run from your shoulder, with the muscles 
f your arm relaxed. Then try to press tl 
trigger so steadily and so smoothly that 
the sights don’t move at all. | nly y 
dex finger. Don’t “squeeze” by tighten 


ur whole hand on the butt 


time you try it, the front sight will ducl 
as the hammer falls. Don't let this worry 
u. Every beginner has the same expert 


e. Holding a hand gun reasonably stil 
until after the hammer has fallen is by no 
means easy. That’s what makes it interest- 
Se 


+ 





You may think it si to worry abou 
what happens to the h you've 
pulled the trigger. The bullet, you would 
well (Continued page 48) 
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Is Rifle Competition 
Going to Seed? | = 


(Continued from page 11) “Les or 
- : | |®op | TALES OF 
Gofort. God help any game with a name | 
like that! I foresaw that it would not go > ROD GUN i 
at the time and gave my comments on it ane AND | 
the soft pedal. The trouble was that the | |é¢yy 
targets did not break. They only tipped | i eis 





over to be shot at again. Worse yet, the 
game was played with a .22. The .22 is 
about as dangerous as any other rifle 
within a mile, so it is just as easy to find 
a place where larger calibers can be used, 
the .22 being a vapid little thing. 

In my time I have taught many people 
to shoot. Without any exception that I 
can recail, after my pupils started with the 
little .22 and then graduated to a larger 
irm like a Hornet or a .32-20, they never 
wanted to go back to the miniature again. 
In consequence, it is my opinion that the 
industry better give up pushing the .22 for | | 
utdoor matches. The Junior Rifle Corps, 
learning the rudiments of competitive shoot- 
ing on indoor ranges, the small-game shoot- | 
ers, and the tin-can busters use most of 
them anyway. 

Never will I forget the “thrill” the spec- 
tators got at the opening of the 100-yard 
small-bore match at East Haven. There 
were at least forty stalwart men on the 
line; I counted them as they adjusted sling 
straps and spotting glasses. And when the 
first salvo rent the air, it was tremendous 
just like rain on a tin roof! 

Target competition as currently con- 
ducted is dominated by Army requirements, 
and I might add that, if it were not for the 
\rmy, there. would be little of it done 
today. However, if it is to become more 
popular, it must be at least partially freed | 
from this influence and given a wholesome 
sporting leaven. Any sportsman will be a 
hetter game shot if he takes the Army ad , ; ie aes 

. ae d aaa ; the open will prize as an invaluable addition to his library. 

ourse of instruction and learns proper | 
stance, trigger squeeze, and how to hold, 

judge, and adjust for range. But it must 
ot stop there. Army training is the best 
preparation for long-range shots at still 
targets like sheep, goats, and caribou in 
the Western game fields, but most of the 
chaps who like to hunt never raise the 
price to go there. They have to take out 
their urge on the whitetail deer, which is | 
in entirely different proposition. 

We have not nearly enough running- | 
deer events in our competitions. I have 
never seen a deer target that was running 
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America's first anthology of 
hunting and fishing stories 


(Compiled by Harry McGuire) 


ALES OF ROD and GUN,” the first American anthology of hunting 
66D an fishing stories ever offered, was compiled because of Mr. McGuire’s 
quest for the ideal outdoor story. His search of the whole field of out- 
door literature in America has resulted in a volume which any true lover of 


A clean breath of the outdoors blows through the pages. Scenes shift con- 
stantly—Southern plantations, Nova Scotia, Africa, Alaska, Montana, Louisiana, 
marshes, mountains, rivers, canyons. There’s a new thrill in each article; on 
nearly every page. These are all true stories, nearly all of them records of the 
author’s personal experiences. Zane Grey, Rex Beach, Stewart Edward White, 
Richard Halliburton, A. R. Beverley-Giddings and others equally known in the 
fields of literature and hunting contribute to the volume. 





Lost in this book you can almost smell the marshes, feel the searing heat of the 
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talks back. 


away from the shooter, yet that is the way 


most chances at them are afforded. It is | 


almost as easy to lay the track so that the 
target will disappear over a knoll as it 
goes away, or to make it zigzag around a 
creen, as it is to present it running past 
he shooter at right angles. 

We should also have more competitions 
between individuals and teams at breakable 
targets, wherein the contestants shoot at 
ach other’s targets. In this, the number 
| shots fired do not count; the fellow 
itting first wins. In such team matches, 

you break your tarket, you can go to 
he assistance of a less fortunate team mate. 

n battle practice of this kind I once saw 

lone man survive his team while three 
pponents blazed away frantically at his 
irget. He had sufficient self-control to 
mtinue firing coolly until he eliminated 
them all and won the match. 

In competition of this sort you really | 
eel the presence of your adversary. You | 
inconsciously overcome the impression that | 

ur opponent is a par of 100 on a small | 
lack bull that never moves and never | 
In consequence, your blood | 
oils, as it should in competitive sport, and | 
ou have a darned good time. 
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tropics, see the trout and tuna leap against boiling rapids, and touch the soft 


body of a tiger or a duck, freshly dead. 


alternate in the pages. 


Suspense, danger, excitement, humour 


An elephant hunt that will raise the most languid of hairs is “Tembo” by 
Ben Burbridge. The great brown bear of Alaska is brought down in a tale by 


Van Campen Heilner. 


Through Zane Grey’s eyes we see lovely little Nova Sco- 


tian villages and swarming schools of giant tuna fish. The salmon that broke 


the line and an old man’s heart; 
them Rex Beach’s; 


these are here. 


a sledge dog that saved three lives, one of 


giant mule deer in upper New Mexico; tigers in Hindustan; 
baying of hounds, smell of powder, rain beating through thick foliage—all 
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The First Efficient .22 Hunting Rifle 














Col. Whelen took nobody's say-so about the new gun. He's been shooting it steadily for months 


URING the nine years that I have 
been editor of the Rifle and Pistol 
Department of Ouvurpoor Lire, | 
have received a large number of 
leters asking me to recommend a really 
good .22 caliber rifle for hunting. In some 
years more inquiries have been received 
on this subject then on any other. I have 
had to reply to all that no such rifle ex- 


isted, and that if one was wished it would 
have to be built to order or be remodeled 


from a high-grade target rifle. We have 
on the American market a great many 
light .22 caliber rifles, most of them of a 


size and type suitable for boys. A few of 
these are tairly good little arms for in- 
formal shooting—good enough in the hands 
of a fine shot for squirrels up to 40 yds. 
or so, or for slightly larger game a few 
further. It is also possible with 
guns to make 70 to 80% scores on 
standard N.R.A. targets, but this is about 
the limit of the capabilities of the little 
rifles which range in price from $5 to $30. 
With a rifle which will average only 70 to 
80% scores, one cannot learn to average 90 
to YS% scores. 

The .22 long-rifle cartridge has made a 
tremendous reputation for superfine ac- 
curacy, but I think that only a few readers 


yards 


1 
sucn 


know that this reputation has been made 
solely with the .22 long-rifle cartridge of 
target grade, standard velocity, greased 


lead bullet, fired only in high-grade target 


rifles. A survey of years of shooting in 
the N.R.A. matches shows exclusively that 
we have hundreds of rifle shots who can 
average 98 to 99% scores with this com- 


bination of rifle and cartridge, whereas the 


same shooters will not average higher than 
70 to 80% with the light rifles as they are 
70 to 80% 


regularly turned out \ score 





Poe NINE years Col. 
Whelen says, readers have 
been requesting him to rec- 
ommend a really good .22 
caliber rifle for hunting. He 
has always replied that no 
such rifle existed. Now, 
however, partly as a result 
of his efforts, the weapon 
has been developed. It is 
described in this article 











is equivalent to about 3-in. groups at 50 
yds. or 6% in, at 100 yds.—fairly sure hit- 
ting of squirrels only to about 35 yds., and 
crows only to about 50 yds. A 98 to 99% 
score is equivalent to about 1l-in. groups 
at 50 yds. and 2'%-in. groups at 100 yds., 
or to fairly sure hitting of squirrels to 
80 yds. and crows to 100 yds. 

There are only three high-grade target 
rifles on the American market—the Win- 
chester Model 52, the Savage Model 
19-1933, and the Stevens Walnut Hill No. 
417. These excel all others because they 
are basically more accurate, are designed 
so they can be held steadier, have sights 
which give less error of aim, and the sights 
can be adjusted within the time limit of 
target shooting and hunting to keep the 
rifle shooting close to where it is aimed. 
But very few shooters would consider any 
of these rifles suitable for hunting because 





they are too heavy, and generally because 
they are fitted with sights suitable only 
for bullseye-target shooting. 

What all correspondents seem to desire 
is a man-sized hunting rifle for the .22 
long-rifle cartridge, either regular or high- 
speed variety, weight not over 8 Ibs., wit 
which they can reliably hit close to where 
they aim at the distance limit of the 
tridge. They further want to be able to mak« 
creditable scores in target shooting witl 
this rifle, and thus to develop high skill 





Car- 


with it while using its inexpensive car- 
tridge. Until the production last summer 
of the rifle which is the subject of this 


there has not been a singde .22 rifle 


reign, whicl 
require 


article, 
on the market, American or f¢ 
would even begin to fulfill these 
ments. 

[ have made repeated representation 
this demand to our manufacturers, and | 
know that many other riflemen of my ac- 
quaintance have also done so. As a result 
Winchester produced its famous Model 52 
rifle in sporting form in May, 1934. Thx 
illustrations show the general type of this 
rifle The action is that of the celebrate 
Model 52, the detachable box magazine 
which carries five cartridges. The bridg 
of the receiver differs from the target 
model in that it is not slotted for the target 
sight but is solid and rounded on top. The 
barrel is 24 in. long, tapered to an out 
side diameter of .53 in at the muzzle, an 
the complete rifle weighs 714% pounds. Thx 
pistol-grip stock is of selected walnut 
grip and forearm checked, and has 
piece, pistol grip cap, and horn forearm tip 
The dimensions of the stock are: length 
134% in.; drop at comb, 154 in.; drop at 
heel, 2% in.; distance from trigger to front 
sling swivel, 14% in.; length of butt plate 
5 in.; pitch of butt plate, 3 in. The stock 
is fitted with 1-in. sling and the 
rifle is regularly furnished with the Win- 
chester N.R.A. type shooting gunsling 
7%-in. wide. The sights are the Lymai 
No. 48 rear and Lyman gold-bead front, 
the latter mounted on a matted ramp base 

I have been shooting this rifle steadily 
for four months, and have likewise had a 
number of fine shots of my acquaintance 
shoot it in order to gain an accurate idea 
of its capabilities. We had but one minor 
criticism to make of it as it came from the 
factory. Our prone scores at 50 and 100 
yds. ran from 90 to 97, with an average 
of about 94. The rifle should do much 
better than this, and in the opinion of all 
of us the reason it did not was because of 
the round bead of the Lyman front sight. 

I cannot and do not believe that anyone 
can get as uniform and errorless aim with 
a round-bead front sight as with a square- 
bead or flat-top post sight. artick 
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An answer to the prayer of many sportsmen—the Winchester Model 52 Sporting Rifle 
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The new gun equipped with Fecker telescope sight and Rowley cheek pad 


on front sights in Outpoor Lire for Oc- 
tober, 1934. Accordingly I fitted the rifle 
with a protected, gold-faced, Patridge front 
sight made by Redfield, and my troubles 
were over. When smoked black this sight 
makes a perfect flat-top post sight, and 
when the gold face is rubbed bright it 
makes as good a hunting sight as one 
would wish for. 

Our scores now ran from 93 to 99, with 
an average of about 96.5, and would have 
been even better except for the difficulties 
of getting steady let-off which are always 
associated with a light rifle, and are un- 
avoidable in any medium-weight hunting 
rifle. Despite our best efforts we always 
pull one, two, or three shots out into the 
9 ring, with an occasional 8. The shots 
that are pulled correctly group very close- 
ly indeed, cutting into each other at 50 yds. 
This is no criticism of the rifle and is what 
we must pay when we use a 74-lb. hunt- 
ing rifle instead of a 9'4-lb.target rifle. 

While the best of iron sights are almost 
as good as the telescope for target shoot- 
ing the scope is far superior to any iron 
sights for game shooting. My own opinion 
is that a good hunter-rifleman will kill 
three to four times as much small game 
with a suitable scope as he will with the 
best of iron hunting sights. The Lyman 
No. 48 rear with a Redfield or King 
square-bead front are the best iron hunt- 
ing sights made. Thus our ideal .22 caliber 
hunting rifle should be fitted with a first- 
class small-game scope. 

When I came to look around for such a 
scope I found one so ideally suited to this 
rifle that it seemed as though one had been 
made specially for the other. This was 
the 4-power small-game scope with 10-in. 
tube, flat-top post reticule, and microm- 
eter mount made by Fecker. A _ year’s 
previous use of this scope had shown it to 
be excellent for small game, and in target 
shooting there was no trouble in getting 
small groups with it. If you can make 2%- 
in. groups with it at 100 yds., you should 
be able to do almost equally well on game, 
which means pretty sure hitting of squir- 
rels to about 80 yds., or woodchucks to 110 
yds., if you are lucky in your estimate of 
the range. Of course all this is in’ the 
prone position, or perhaps sitting; one can- 
not hold like this standing. 


HE illustration shows how I mounted 

this scope. The round surface on the 
bridge of the receiver in front of the slide 
of the Lyman sight was milled flat to the 
same height above the axis of the bore as 
the top surface of the barrel where the 
front base is placed. This brings both 
scope bases so low they are not seen when 
using the iron sights, brings the scope tube 
low, and permits an eye-relief adjustment 
to the best- combination position for shoot- 
ing prone, sitting, or standing. The stock 
is of course designed for iron sights, and 
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to raise the comb so that steady and ac- 
curate aim and holding can be had with 
the scope, a Rowley cheek pad % in. high 
was laced on the sock. This cheek pad I 
regard as absolutely necessary on most 
rifles when a scope is used; it makes the 
aiming and holding far steadier. These 
Rowley cheek pads are made by Cham- 
berlain, and any large gun store can supply 
them. You merely unlace them when you 
want to use the rifle with iron sights. 


ERE are the details of two days’ range 
shooting with the rifle and scope from 
which some _ important 


lessons can be | 


learned. On October 28, five scores were | 


fired at 50 yds. with Remington Palma 
Match Veez ammunition, scoring 97, 95, 
99, 95, and 97. The average correct sight 
adjustment for these scores was E27 
.5W110.5, elevation 27% half minutes, 
windage 110% half minutes on Fecker 
micrometer mount. The temperature was 
55 degrees with a cold gusty wind, a poor 
day for .22 caliber accuracy. On Novem- 





ber 4, two scores were fired with the same | 


ammunition, also at 50 yards. First score 
with scope adjusted as before resulted in a 
nice group that would have scored 97 had 
it been correctly placed, but it centered 
1 in. high and 1 in. left and scored 86. 
Five seconds sufficed to change the sight 
adjustment to E25W112 and the next score 
counted 96. With the sights regularly sup- 
plied on any other .22 caliber sporting rifle 
on the market, it would have taken 10 min- 
utes to an hour to get the rifle shooting 
somewhere around the center of the bulls- 
eye. With this rifle it took 5 seconds to 
make it shoot almost precisely into the 
10 ring. 


Remington Kleanbore Hi-Speed hollow- | 


point ammunition with greased lead bullets 
was then used. The first group was fired 
with the same sight adjustment (E25W112) 
as was last used for Remington Palma 
Match cartridges, to see the difference in 
location of the centers of impact. This 
high-speed ammuntion centered just 1% 
ins. higher than Palma Match, and would 


have scored 95 had it been correctly cen- | 


tered. 5 

change the sight to the apparent correct 
adjustment for this high-speed ammuni- 
tion, E22W113. 
did not prove quite right and a score of 
87 resulted, the group being high. Eleva- 
tion was then lowered to 21 and a score of 
97 resulted. 

Of the various ammunition tried in this 
rifle, Remington Palma Match Veez proved 
the most accurate. Note that it averaged 
96.5 on a day very poor for .22 caliber 
accuracy shooting. 

Remington Kleanbore Hi-Speed likewise 
proved the most accurate of the various 
high-speed cartridges, but was not quite as 
accurate as Palma Match and centered 1! 
ins. higher at 50 yds. (Continued on page 49) 


Again it took only 5 seconds to | 


However, this adjustment | 





| THE MAKER OF 3 NEW 


NATIONAL RECORDS! 







HAT is the 
remarka- 


ble record 
made by the 
new super-ac- 
curate .22 cal- 
iber H & R Single 
Action SPORTSMAN 
REVOLVER! 


Unequalled machine 
rest accuracy, cor- 
rect weight and bal- 
ance, a perfect trigger 
pull and a choice of sev- 

en different stocks make The 
SPORTSMAN able to give any 
shooter better scores. 


Send today for folder F. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. 7 


Worcester, Mass. 















Leave No Lead 
in Your Gun Bore 
—use 


HOPPE’S 
No. 9 


and get out all leading and resi- 

due NOW. Jo. 9 works quickly, 

safely, surely—and prevents rust 
Jse, also 


HOPPE’S Lubricating 
OIL 


to keep your gun's action smooth-working and friction- 
less and to clean and polish exposed surfaces. Pure. 
Will not gum... . . Get them at your Dealer's. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Trial Size No.9 10c. Trial can Oil 15c. 
Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 














 Sportsman’s Cabinet 


$750 


Just the cabinet for the 
Sportsman. All steel with 
pad lock clip, ready to 
jreceive your own pad 
lock. Size 64 in. high, 
22 in. wide, 12 in. deep. 
Regular finish green or 
brown. Order one of 
these specially designed 
cabinets today. At your 
dealer or send us $7.50 
for prompt shipment. 


GARDNER MFG. CO. 
Dept. B, Horicon, Wis. 




















DO YOU HIT 
WHERE YOU 


Shooting is a scientific sport. It involves a 
thorough understanding of correct shooting 
positions, breathing, sight adjustments, “‘dop- 
ing” of wind-drift and mirage, canting, ballis- 
tics, and many other factors. 

The National Rifle Association can be of real 
help in improving your shooting. 200,000 
sportsmen-shooters own the N. R. A. Send six 
cents in stamps for full information about the 
many benefits of membership, including a 
sample copy of the only exclusive gun maga- 


zine, THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
870 Barr Building Washington, D. C. 
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Learning to Shoot a Hand Gun 

















Side view of author's grip. Thumb may be either down as shown or along side of frame 


on the way by then. Unfortunately this 
isn't true. It takes time for the hammer to 
fall, more time for the primer to ignite, 
and still more time for the powder to burn 
and produce enough pressure to force the 
bullet out of the barrel. The total of all 
these delays doesn’t amount to much in 
seconds, but every expert shot knows it’s 
long enough to throw the barrel clear out 
of line with the target. 

When you can release the hammer with- 
out making the sights do a dance, then start 
snapping practice at a bullseye. Increase 
the pressure on the trigger only when the 
sights are aligned under the bullseye, or 
when they are swinging toward it. If the 
sights swing away from the bull, hold the 
pressure you have already applied, and ap- 
ply no more until the sights drift back 
again toward the mark. Eventually, dur- 
ing one of these increases of pressure, 
enough force is applied to release the sear. 


HE best bullseye for this work is a 

little target painted on transparent 
paper and pasted on the window pane. 
Practice aiming at this target and squeez- 
ing the trigger until the hammer falls for 
at least ten minutes a day. Gradually you 
will learn to exert three quarters of the 
necessary pressure the moment you start 
to aim: this will shorten the squeeze. At 
last, after a lot of practice, you will learn 
to place all but about an ounce of pressure 
on the trigger the moment you grasp the 
revolver and to squeeze off this last ounce 
without flinching the first time the sights 
drift onto the bull. Then you have actually 
learned trigger control. 

After ten days of snapping practice, it 
is time to go to the range. You should fire 
on the range at least once a week, while 
maintaining the daily “dry shooting” at 
home. At first don’t fire more than twenty 
shots a day, either real or snapped. Grad- 
ually work up to forty shots a day. Even 
after you have become expert, don’t give 
up the home practice. Leading hand-gun 
shots work on their sighting and squeezing 
every day just as conscientiously as begin- 
ners. 

Don’t be discouraged because you can’t 
hold the gun steady as a rock with the 
sights lined up precisel on the bullseye. 
No man ever lived who could do that. The 
only difference between beginner and ex- 
pert is that the expert’s gun wobbles less 
than the beginner’s. The wobble doesn’t 
count anyway. The secret is to train your 
trigger finger so that it touches off the gun 
without jerking the sights out of line, and 
increases pressure as the sights approach 
the bull. When you begin, you probably 
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In a week the 


keep on practicing! 
reduced to 8 in. 


your tremor should be 
around the bullseye of the 
This means you should be g 
be that you have 


ral aptitude to work up to the point where 
your average score is between 90 


Most fine slow shots are fine quick shots 
proached slow for in rapid fire you 
do them much } 
is fai increase your speed 
in both home and range practice until you 
continue your slow-fire 
trigger control. 


shooting, you will 1 


from one gun 
Buy a good hand gun and stick 


gained by constantly 


thir gs to look 
i¢ grip must fit your 
sights must be easy 
and the trigger pull must 


hand comfortably, 


Y TWO hands 
finda grip suited to your 
As far as sights are 
the best for target work are known as Pat- 


» alike, and you must 


volvers carry them as standard equipment. 
The front sight is a flat-top post ‘and the 
rear sight has a square “hi 
as it comes from the 
a short-armed man: for a long-armed man, 
F or target shoo tin 
should be smoked black. 
many ang a U-shaped rear oe with 
white or colored bead front 
bright for field-shooting and smoked black 
for target work. 
. with the revolver 


adjustable sights are necessary. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is my opinion that the man 
who tries to learn to shoot with a gun with 
fixed sights usually will get such poor re 
sults that he will soon lose interest and quit 
the game. In one type of gun the rear 
sight adjusts from side to side to correct 
lateral errors, and the front sight moves 
up and down for elevation. In another type 
of weapon adjustments both for windag¢ 
and elevation are made with the rear sight, 
which can be moved both horizontally and 


vertically, the front sight being fixed. 
If you buy a high-grade target revolv 


you won't have to worry about trigger pu 
1e manufacturers make it a point to se¢ 
that their special target arms are correct 





in this respect. Perfect trigger control can 
be acquired only with a light trigger pull, 
say 34% to 4 pounds. Although the rules 
for some types of target shooting permit 
trigger pulls of 2 pounds, or even less, it 
is better, and certainly safer, for the aver 
age shooter never to have a weapon witl 
trigger pull of less than 3 pounds. TI 
trigger pulls of target weapons are adjusted 
by hand by expert workmen in the factor 
If your gun is a military or police model 
and the trigger pull is too heavy to suit 
uu, it can be lightened by an expert gun 
smith. I would advise you not to tinke 


with it yourself. 

Don't get the idea that, just because a 
gun is called a “target” weapon, it’s too re 
fined and delicate for practical use on hunt 
ing trips. Perhaps a target weapon is not 
as good as a military model for fighting 
no man’s land, but it will give a lifetime 
of service to an outdoorsman who takes 
good care of it. The target 

idily in a holster, and can be drav 
quickly for shots at partridge, rabbit, squir 
rel, and other small game. 


| ge ARDING caliber, there are obvious 
reasons why the beginner shou'd start 
with a hand gun chambered for the .22 long 


rifle cartridge. It takes a lot of p \wder to 





S cars 


develop a crack shot, and .22 ammunitio 
is much lower in price than the -heavie 
center-fire brass cartridges. Iso, the 


lighter recoil of small-caliber arms is less 
likely to get the beginner into the ruinous 
habit of flinching. Excell 
this class are the Colt Officers Model, the 
Police Positive (for small hands), th 
Smith & Wesson K-.22, the S.&W. .22-32 
(for small hands), and the Harrington & 
Richardson Sportsman. 

Many target matches require the use of 
a center-fire revolver. Wher u move up 
into this class, the most popular cartridge 
is the .38 S.&W. Special. Excellent weay 
ons shooting this cartridge include the 
Smith & Wesson Outdoors-man, the Smith 
& Wesson Military and Police target mod 
els: and the Colt Shooting Master, and 
Officers Model. If you are big and husky 
and want a real, rugged gun, get a mode! 
chambered for the 45 Colt cartridge or the 
445. & W. Special. These are good for 
target work, and also have terrific stop- 
ping power if you get into an emergency 
involving a bear, a panther, or a bandit. 

An important factor in learning to be a 


ent veapons 1 


ra x i revolver shot is your mental attitude 
No other game is so replete with alibis as 


shooting. If you make a bad score, don’t 
amen Take it on the chin and admit 
you're rotten. Don’t blame your misses 01 
poor light or a creep in your trigger pull 
Get down to facts. Find out what you're 
doing wrong and then correct it. Remem- 
ber, even the champ has his off days, and 
there would be no fun in shooting if you 
hit the bullseye every time.— Alfred P 


Lane 
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Efficient 22 Hunting 
Rifle 


(Continued from page 47) 

Note also the changes in sight adjust- 
ment to keep the rifle continually shooting 
where it was aimed, that is, into the center 


of the bullseye. Good shooting is a con- 
tinual process of sight adjustment, and if 
the sights on any rifle do not have ready, 


accurate, and recordable adjustments for 
elevation and windage, good shooting can- 
not be expected from it except on those 
rare occasions when the sights happen to 
be exactly right by luck. 

On October 28, when my rifle was shoot- 
i exactly right for me, I handed it to 
another rifleman to shoot a score at 50 
vds. without changing the sight adjustment. 


His group measured 1.1 ins. in diameter, 
centered on the edge of the 9 ring at 8 
o'clock, was 3% in. low and % in. left, and 
cored 87. A rifle scarcely ever shoots 
the same for any two men, and no one can 
sight a rifle in correctly for anyone else 


except by luck. There is no easy road to 
success with the rifle. One must learn to 
hold and aim consistently and to control 
the trigger properly, and then to adjust the 
sights correctly. 
This Winchester is a superb little hunt- 


ing rifle in every respect. It is also a 
splendid target rifle for women who find 
the standard rifles too heavy for them. 


But I am particularly impressed with the 
fact that in weight, balance, sights, and 
everything else it is almost precisely the 
same as the modern bolt-action sporting 
rifles of large bore, that is, big-game rifles. 
I intend to use mine at least weekly in both 
slow and rapid fire, and I am sure a great 
improvement in my _ shooting with my 
larger hunting rifles will result. There is 
now no longer any excuse for sportsmen 
going on hunting trips without any train- 
ing or skill in rifle marksmanship, and 
needlessly wounding or missing several fine 
animals before they get one. Ammunition 
for the .22 is cheap, and you can always 
find a range where you can shoot this 
little rifle once a week. There are two 
slight @rawbacks to the rifle. One is the 
front-sight matter I have already men- 
tioned. The other is the price of the rifle, 
$88.50, it being made only in de luxe type. 
Many shooters who cannot afford this price 
will want this rifle. I hope it will soon 
be put out with a stock of plain walnut, 
not checked, and without cheek piece and 
grip and forearm caps, but with stock of 
the same dimensions. In this plainer style 
it will be just as efficient, and it should be 
possible for its makers to retail it at about 
$50. 

The really fine rifle will always be rather 
expensive. The many ordinary cheap rifles 
placed on the market in last 50 years 
have given many beginners an entirely 
erroneous impression about rifle values. 
We might as well expect to be able to buy 
a good automobile at ‘$50 to $250 as a good 
rifle at $5 to $25. At the time of the 
Revolutionary War, a Kentucky flint-lock 
rifle cost its owner about $100, which is 
equivalent to about $1,000 in today’s 
money. But there are many of us who 
feel that we cannot afford to pay for any 


fancy rifle finish that does not actually 
make for efficiency. And of course there 
are others who will distinctly wish this | 


Its makers should 


very fine finished arm. 
I am all in favor of 


cater to both classes. 
such arms, and just dead 
arm of small capabilities. I am certain that 
a great many getting the cheaper arm, and | 
failing to get results, lose all interest in 
rifle shooting and hunting, resulting in a 
distinct loss to the nation—Townsend 
IVhelen. 
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°°" FARGETSPOT” 






8X AND 10X SCOPE SIGHTS 


Every feature of the Lyman Targetspot 
Scope, the extra large field—magnificent 
optics—non-rotating objective lens on 
forward end—simplicity of focusing and 
parallax elimination—the graduated 
sleeve locked by outer cap—combine to 


| — The best 5 power target scope available; 
oD also a fine hunting scope % min. click 
mount. Free ‘older. 


against the cheap | 







THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


make it the finest scope offered to help 
the shooter realize the last degree of ac- 
curacy in his rifle and ammunition. 
Shooters report remarkable scores, ease 
in holding, give it their enthusiastic ap- 
os Se _ for free descriptive folder. 


‘opular 3 power hunting and _ target 
= tonto Closely adjustable or click mount. 
Free folder. 


85 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 








Just what every sportsman, 
camper and tourist needs-—ab- 
solutely water-tight Match 
Box. Holds enough matches 


for several days 
Water- Proof 


MARBLE Match Box 


is size of 10 gauge shell—easily 
carried in pocket or by attaching 
ring to belt or chain—made of seamless brass, with 
water-proof swinging top, and wide rough band for 
striking. Get one today and be sure of dry matches 
always. 60c at your dealer's or sent by mail postpai id 
Ask for our complete Free Catalog 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

571 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 
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- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 








Make Money at Ham 


Grow our famous Fancy White Queen GrvKu 
a throoms oxclusive new process » Moe, sA100"" P 
BI rer, better, quicker crops More + 
Enormous new de- _ 4y 


book free 


! *y for you! 

mar vd Illustrated 

Write today! 
AMERICAN eysuRoom 


885 Woolnough BI Bids, "Terento, Ont. by 





postpaid 


$1.75, 
$2.75, $3.25 


Give a Hawkins recoil pad for Christmas. 


THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 Sioux Falls, S. D. 





















on any of 
38/40 or 44/40 « 
Model 93 Carbine 
guaranteed! 


SSBERG BOLT ACTION 

































alibers cost 


$2.00 deposit 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS ‘co. (FREE —C atalog S & W,C 


| guaranteed for one year. 





Brand New 
Winchester ’97 
12 Gauge $27.50 


New German Zebna Auto. .26 Cal.........-2---0eseeeeeee $ 9.50 

New German Ortgies .32 ar Automatio—9-8hot 11.50 

New H & R Sporteman, .22 Cal 14.50 

New I-J Supershot Sealed 8 12.50 

New H & R No. 922 .22 Call... .....-cscccccevcececconrseeneeens 7.25 
SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 

Luger 30 Cal. or 0 m. m., im. ...... easooveesonsons NMED 


Colt's .32 Automatic . 
35 Colts Automatic 0 
os or 32-20 8. & W. Military and Police . cocedece 17.0 

sit's 38 Army Specia' ‘ P 


$1.00 deposit with c.0.D. alan, 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ARNOLD WOLFF, 1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

















ARMY KRAG 
30-40 









Manufactured aia 95 
Springfield Armory. 11 
favorite amongst sportsmen who 
know, for large or small game. Bolt 
Magazine holds 5 cartridges. Working part 
Send 3c stamp for our 60 
Satisfied customers al] 


action 


page illustrated catalogue. 
over the world. 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627 N. 10th St., Philadeiphia, Pa., Dept. A 


‘ RICE PEEP SIGHT 


For Krag rifles 
only. Positive ele- 
vation and windage. 
Anyone can mount. 
$1.00. Springfield 
Sporter butt plates, 
cast aluminum, 50c. 
Satisfaction or 
money refunded. 








ERNEST ICE, 331 7th Street, ELYRIA, OHIO 



















long rifle, hi-speed and regular. Heavy 
barrel, small bore, A target pistol built 
by gun « mapene Guaranteed. Also made 










with 4} rvarre 9 Send for folder. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 East St., New Haven, Conn, 


“PACIFIC ig RELOADING T0013 


IMPROVE YOUR SHOOTING! “‘Pacific’’ Sights, 
tront and rear, for all rifles. “Pacific” 
Speed Reloading Tool is the tool used 
by experts. New “*Pacific’’ Powder Scale 
is a wonder, All reloading supplies car 
ried, Send 3c postage for General Catalog. 


DEPT. K-~355 HAYES ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





GUN SIGHT 
co 





While our stock 
lasts we offer you 
a saving of $15.00 


the following Brand New Winchester € ‘arbines with 20-in. barrels, 32/20, 


$39.95 fe also have a few M:z arlin 
30/30 or 32 special calibers at $23.95; all brand new rifles, 
on C, O, D.'s) 


now $24.95. 


MARLIN MODEL No. SO, .22 A 11.75 | Ctges-38/40 & 44/40 Metal Case bullets, por 100 $2.50 

SOR °: AA, .22 Cal. . 18.00 Cures: 22 Sav. vage e Metal Case bullets, per "200 to 5.00 

OssBERG BOLT acTiON REBATE Be hart, 28 / 20 Rep. 74-35 rere ace single SHOT, pistoL, teed 1 $38 
M Fe tsi.. 6.95 | U.S. ARMY SLING STRAPS, 1%” new, each 85c 


Colts, Rifles, Glasses, etc.) L-52 Warren St., ‘New York 
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SHOTGUNS 







MAJOR CHAS. ASKINS, Editor | yi Ke 
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sportsmen are inclined to main- 
the mourning dove in flight 


would think the man who brings one down 
is just plain lucky. 

I take the opposite 
far as my own shooting is concerned, I 


feel further that no game 
taken in the open with the 
as a background is a really difficult 


This statement goes for snipe as well as 
for ducks, although misses in duck hunt- 
ing are more frequent because of distance. 
Ducks are scarce, and the shooter is almost 


range. Kill a duck at 60 
yds. and you'll probably 


wait until they came within 35 yds. before 
being tempted to fire. 
because of distance, another 
flock would be along in a few minutes. It 
is the same way 
flight is on, you don’t have to shoot doves 
than 40 yds. 
heavy percentage of kills. 

\s stated, no bird that wings in the open 


with doves. 


ordinary cussedness of human 
nature cause an occasional miss. 


New Mexican “tank.” He climbed as stead- 


Major Askins contends that no game bird 
taken in the open with sky as background 
is really hard to bring down. 
can be applied to both pheasant and ducks 


difficult to shoot of all 


Reading articles by hunters 
about the phenomenal speed of doves, you 


Hardest? 








point of view. As 


# 


me of the easiest game 


az 


chance on birds that are 
try to bring down 
vds. In the old days, 


hard: the gunner would 


If you lost one by 


When a good 


The result is a 


Lapse of concentra- 


Once a 


out of the bottom of a 





His statement 








The Most Difficult Bird to Hit 


Dove... Duck... Snipe... Quail 
Grouse—W hich Ils 





Hungarian partridge, this writer says, are 
less difficult targets than ruffed grouse 


ily as a die, the gun was fired right square 
at him, and the charge went under. Most 
snipe are missed because they wing off un- 
der the level of the gun and the hold has 
to be a trifle high, the lead being high. 

In my opinion, the easiest bird to hit is 
the pheasant, which is uniform in fhe way 
it climbs out of cover, reaches a certain 
height, and curves off. I suppose it is 
merely overanxiety that causes misses un- 
less the bird is more than 40 yds. away 
and the gun open bored. Prairie chickens 
are about the same as pheasants, except the 
few chickens found these days are apt to 
rise wild. I haven’t shot many Hungarian 
partridges, but have seen a good many in 
flight. They do not leok difficult where 
they rise within 20 yds. 

One of the hard-to-hit birds is bobwhite 
quail in brush. This bird is not so much 
trouble in the open, but put a quail in thick 
brush where it is dodging limbs, heading 
for openings which the shooter cannot see, 
flying behind branches and trunks of trees, 
and sometimes being shot at when already 
out of sight, and hitting is largely a matter 
of luck. A quail passing by within 30 ft. 
of the hunter’s head is a difficult mark. 

I believe the most difficult bird to hit 
is the ruffed grouse. Today the grouse is 
almost exclusively a bird of the woods. A 
grouse in the open is not much harder to 
hit than a prairie chicken, but we may go 
all through a grouse season and never get 
one in the open. The ruffed grouse is per- 
fectly trained in flying through brush and 
timber without slackening speed. Other 
birds might have to head for openings to 
find wing room, but the ruffed grouse can 
slip through any cover. Moreover, the 
birds are scarce, where much hunted, and 
the shooter takes advantage of every oppor- 
tunity. This causes misses.—Chas. Askins. 
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New-type shotgun projectile for 12 gauge guns. The lead body is fitted with leather flanges 


that make it easier to load than foreign slugs. 


And it packs plenty of stopping power 


American Shotgun Slugs 





FIG.1 FIG. 2 
45 YARDS, OFFHAN 5O YARDS, OFFHAND, 
SHOT 4 SHTS SHOTGUN SIGHTS 


Remarkable groups made with the new slugs 


IDESPREAD interest has _ been 
Wi siews in a description of a universal 

slug, suitable for use in any degree 
of choke bore from plain cylinder to full 
choke, written for these columns some time 
ago. Inquiries were received from many 
states for a long time after the article ap- 
peare d. 

One experimenting reader with an in- 
ventive turn of mind has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a projectile for 12 gauge guns made 
up of a leaden body fitted with soft leather 
flanges. Such slugs are much easier to 
load than foreign slugs with tight-fitting 
metallic flanges and long wads. The leath- 
er flanges cause little or no loss in accuracy 
and power. The problem has been solved 
very ingeniously by the use of a body small 
enough to slip through any American full- 
choke barrel. The flanges are held in posi- 
tion by a screw and nut which forms a 
nose for the projectile, and a good gas seal 
is secured even in a wide-open bore. The 
recoil is less than with the older slugs, al- 
though the weight is close to 1% 

This slug is much easier and more prac- 
tical to load than others. Simply cut the 
end off any standard shell just below the 
top shot wad, disposing of the crimp and 
wrinkles, and push in the slug with the 
rear end downward. It sticks there snug- 
ly without deformation of the sides of the 
shell case, and no crimp is necessary to hold 
it in place when it is used in a single or 
double gun. If you want to use a number 
of these shells in pump or automatic shot- 
guns, secure full-length straight cases and 
have the edges turned in a round rolling 
crimp above the nose of the projectile. 

Packed in cartons, these slugs are now 
available at comparatively low cost. They 
are generally safe for use in any standard 
American shotgun made for use with 
nitro powder. I say generally because there 
are guns made abroad with varying degrees 
of choke or constriction at the muzzle, and 
there may be specially bored guns of Amer- 
ican manufacture which are choked more 
than the standard amount. The safe way 
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slug through the barrel with 


cleaning rod. It 


is to push a 
a ramrod or 


through easily, flanges and all. I would 
also stick to standard 3-dr. shells, leaving 
the high-voltage species for braver souls 


to experiment with. 

Surprising accuracy was indicated in a 
recent test of these slugs. A _ standard 
pump gun, fitted with a device for adjust- 
ing the degree of choke, was selected for 
the tests. It had an ivory-bead front sight 
which could be centered nicely in the rear 
end of the slightly concave rib, making the 
cut-off positive from a fine to a full bead. 
Frank Hornig, a skilled rifleman who can 
hold steadily, did the shooting offhand. The 
first group shot is shown in Fig. 1—5 shots 
at 45 yds., offhand, all well within 
square, whtich is about as close as the shoot- 
er could hold with the large shotgun front 
bead and no rear sight. In a machine rest, 
these shots would probably all cut into each 
other, and the group as shot indicates suf- 
ficient accuracy to score a hit every time 
on anything large enough to warrant shoot- 
ing at it with a pellet of this size at 50 
yds., and probably farther. But for shoot- 
ing at ranges beyond 50 yds. the use of a 
rear sight is indicated, as the 
not able to hold closely without it. Trajec- 
tory also would have to be given considera- 
tion since the heavy pellet weighs from 
495 to 500 grs., or approximately 1% oz. 
The degree of accuracy obtained would in- 
dicate dead deer, bear, or anything else at 
50 yds., using an ordinary shotgun just as 
we would carry it afield for use on small 
game, and using an ordinary 3-dr. shell, 
such as every hunter carries in his pockets. 

The metal would be built up to the pro- 
portions of an express rifle, and five or 
six drs. of powder would be put behind the 
projectile, but then the barrel might as well 
be rifled, and a rear sight put on to make 
something different from a shotgun. 


a 6 in 


shooter is 


HE group illustrated in Fig. 2 is the 

best group obtained with any slugs yet 
tried. It is much better than any secured 
with all-metal slugs tried out on other oc- 
casions. While better results were obtained 
with single-barrel guns as far as groups 
were concerned, the difference in accuracy 
would probably be a matter of holding 
only. At shorter ranges it would probably 


make no difference at all. All the shots 
fired indicated that the slugs stayed head 
on and cut clean, sharp holes in the card- 


board; there was no keyholing this side of 
50 vds. These are real wad-cutter bullets. 

These slugs are far more effective than 
any buckshot load at any range, are more 
humane, and are more reliable at longer 
ranges than round-ball loads. There are 
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occasions, such as shooting at 25 or 30 yds. 
in the crane brakes, where the spray of 
buckshot would make it easier to connect 
with a fast-moving small deer, and the use 
of buckshot loads is justified, but in nine out 
of ten cases where buckshot is used, the 
single slug would accomplish anything that 
the buckshot would, and do it much better. 
Slugs would eliminate the yearly host of 
wounded animals that run off to die after 
receiving one or two stray buckshot. Buck- 
shot patterns are poor, and the single pel- 
lets are not heavy enough and do not have 
sufficient penetration to stop anything as 
large and as tough as a whitetail. And if 
you have ever heard buckshot whistling 
through and bouncing off the hardwoods, 
you will have no illusions that it is not 
dangerous to other hunters. 

If you can hold steadily, 
almost as good a chance 
landing on the still or standing 


you will have 
with 
shots as you 


slugs of 


would with a rifle. If you hit ‘em, you 
get ‘em. If obliged to do snap shooting 
at rapidly moving animals at close range, 


you can do about as well as you could with 
buckshot loads, which should never under 
any circumstances be used at anything but 
very short range 

As far as guard and defense work are 
concerned, the so-called bullet-proof glass 
with which some automobiles are fitted stop 
buckshot pellets neatly, but I would not 
care to sit at the steering wheel behind 
any kind of glass and have someone send 
five of these hard metal iron-nosed pro- 
jectiles in my direction from an automatic 
shotgun. ‘They would undoubtedly _ rip 
through the glass and the interior of the 
car from one end to the other, and any 
human nicked by one of them would be out 


Skeet Is Not 


KEET is not my funeral. | can’t afford 
to waste shells on the game by way of 
learning field shooting, and I have no 
ambition to become a_ winning skeet 
shooter. I sat down the other day to watch 


some matches at skeet. I will merely give 
my impressions without knowing how 
much such conclusions might have been 


changed by being in the game myself and 


doing some of the missing. 

It struck me the birds were 
hard enough. They rose too 
curved downward too quickly. 
birds been thrown, as they can be 
a hand trap, so as to fly 80 yds., the first 
30 practically level, I'd like to have been 
there to see what happened. To me, it 
seemed the birds had to rise 20 ft. into 
the air to clear the opposite trap house. 
The clays, as thrown, would begin to drop 
away gently when over station 8. Birds 
over No. 8 were by no means as difficult 
as they might have been had they been 
thrown harder, and then come within 12 
ft. of the gun. 

Only one man of those in competition 
shot on uniform time. He broke 25 straight, 
leaving his birds a little black cloud in the 


not thrown 
high and 
Had the 
from 


air. Therefore, the most difficult thing 
about skeet appears to be learning quick 
and uniform time. Trap shooters have 
that down fine, but skeet shooters, taking 
them as they come, haven't. Quick and 
correct time should be acquired, even 


though some birds ‘are lost while doing it. 
It is the same with incoming singles. 


HESE should be taken practically over 
No. 8 station, but are more apt to be 
closer to the shooter at the end stations 
than to No. 8 when hit. Rule that a single 
incoming bird is lost after passing 8 sta- 
tion, and time would be quickened. 
Doubles are different. If a doubles trap 


of action. What they would do to radi 
ators, or gas tanks, can be imagined easily 


has been suggested that a rear sight be 
fitted to make a test of the accuracy of 
these slugs in flight. I am not interested 
in the results of such shooting. I have a 


young son who can lie down on his tummy, 
adjust a sling strap, and put them all into a 
very small circle at either 50 or 100 yds. 
But that is not the way these slugs will 

used. What we are after is the results that 
obtained if we cut the top off an 
ordinary trap-load shell, pour out the shot, 
slip one of these missles easily into the 
stick it into an ordinary shotgun, and 


shell 
take an offhand shot at a 


can be 


ex : 
buck about 50 yd 


distant. Will the bullet travel straight and 
land head on without keyholing? Will it 
land close to the point of aim if the holding 
is steady? Will it arrive with plenty of 
slap ind slam left? 

[ believe the groups shown swer all 
these questions except the last Lurnin 
to our ballistic tables, we find that a 1% 
oz. projectile traveling at the speed of a 
3-dr. shot load would — about 1000 
ft. Ibs. This is a good instance of how mis- 
leading comparisons of heavy, slow-speed 
projectiles with light, high-spe: d projectiles 
can be. Measured in ft. lbs. the energy 
would be twice that of a .45 Colt, but co 
siderably less than that of a .30-30 bulle 
traveling at 2000 ft. velocity. Yet the 


shock and killing power would undoubtedl 
and the effect more im 


be much greater ! 
mediately noticeable than that of the lighter 
bullet traveling at what was the beginning of 
high velocity loads which put old-time blac 
powder loads on the shelf.—/H/. H. La 


My Funeral 


were installed in one of the trap houses and 
both birds thrown wg business 
would pick up—for the birds. That would 
be more like field shooting where you 
never get one bird going away and the 
other coming in. Doubles in field and duck 
shooting are supposed to imply a longer- 
range bird with the second barrel, which 
indicates more or less choke in tl 


hn es 
there 


iat barrel. 
I suspect that if two birds were thrown 
simultaneously from either trap, both bar- 


rels open-bored wouldn’t work. The time 
will come, perhaps, when skeet shooting 
will be made harder, and it ought to be. 


enough, I didn’t see any pump 
All the guns were either 
he latter 
course automatics are 


Queerly 
guns being used. 
double barrels or automatics, t 
dominating. Of 


nre- 
pre 


perfectly legitimate. I always have held 
that there was no need of pumping a gun 
if it would pump itself. At that, I have 
come to expect more loose work in field 
and marsh and more birds missed with 
automatics than with any other style of 


gun. In the older days of duck shooting, 
I have seen far more effective work done 
with pumps than I have ever seen with 
automatics. This is not the fault of the 
gun. The novice is taking increasingly to 
self-loaders in the field, in the marsh, and 
at skeet. I have no comment or criticism 
of this except it is more difficult to learn 
to shoot well in the field or duck blind 


with any othe 
1 


with an automatic than 


gun, probably because a man depends more 
on rapid fire than on good aim. Pump 
guns give the shooter a chance to recover 


while working the slide, 
and the second shot is more apt to hit, 
while the third shot probably won’t be 
fired. Skeet could be made a great game 
if the shooter were back where he would 
have a chance with his field gt in Jonge of 
using a special gun.—Chas. As 
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NO. 3. 
QUARTER CHOKE, 
550° 
NO.1. 
FULL CHOKE 
D 


NO.2. MODIFIE 
CHOKE 


NO. 6. SKEET 
CHOKE 


NO. 5. PLAIN 
CYLINDER 


NO.4. IMPROVED 
CYLINDER 


NO. 7. 

SLIGHTLY RIFLED 
BARREL ADAPTED 
TO SKEET 


Diagram shows relative size of circles shot into by different chokes at 20 yds. 


SPREAD FOR 
Various Degrees of Choke 


ROM letters which reach me, I gather 

there is some misconception as to just 

what size circle various degrees of 
choke shoot into. This cannot be deter- 
mined positively at 40 yds. because of the 
wide spread of cylinder bores, but at 20 
yds. it is easy to decide what the killing 
spread is. For that reason I have selected 
patterns taken at 20 yds. These patterns 
were not taken with any particular gun or 
guns, but were merely recorded from the 
experience of many years in gun testing. 
No two makes of guns shoot exactly alike, 
and no one gun will shoot precisely the 
same pattern with different makes of car- 
tridges, so the results will be given in a 
general way and will be only approximately 
correct. 

No. 1 in the drawing, representing the 
full choke, is supposed to shoot into a 
12-in. circle at 20 yds. Not all the shot 
will go into that size circle, but something 
like 85% of the charge will, and beyond 
that circle the scattering fringe is not de- 
pendable. It is the same with the other 
degrees of choke; all have that scattering 
fringe beyond the circle, which rarely kills 
with the few shot it lands. All the vari- 
ous degrees of choke will do about the 
same thing as the full choke, 85%, though 
an occasional gun will go 95%. This may 
be a full choke, modified choke, or quarter 
choke, rarely a more open gun. The 
choked guns, full to quarter choke, have it 
on the others in evenness of distribution. 

In all guns targeted at 20 yds., there will 
be a proportionate increase in spread as 
compared with distance. For example, the 
gun which shoots into a 12-in. circle at 
20 yds. will not shoot into a 24-in. circle at 
40 yds. At the longer range, the spread 
will be 28 or maybe 30 in. Certain guns 
have shot into a 24-in. circle at 40 yds., but 
these will be found shooting into about a 
10-in. circle at 20 yds. The other side is 
that some full-choke guns will cover a 
14-in. circle at 20 yds., and these will be 
found covering a little more than a 30-in. 
circle at 40 yds.—about a 70% gun, which, 
by the way, is a darn good gun. The 75% 
gun is the one we are giving here as cover- 
ing a 12-in. circle at 20 yds., and is a 
normal full choke. The gun which covers 
no more than a 10-in. circle at 20 yds. or a 
24-in. circle at 40 yds. will shoot better 
than 80%, maybe 85% at 40 yds. 30-in. 
circle. Such an arm is suitable for only 
the most expert duck shots, and for no 
game except ducks and geese. Plenty of 
us who make sorry work with an 85% gun 
can shoot well with a 70% gun. 

The reason guns spread more in propor- 
tion to distance is because of injured shot 
pellets which are more or less deformed in 
the bore when shot. The longer the shot 
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column in proportion to the gauge, the 
greater the number of injured shot, if pres- 
sures and velocities are kept high. The 
small bores with a heavy charge of small 
shot ought really to be loaded with copper- 
plated shot. With such hardened shot, 
pellet injury will be lessened and patterns 
better maintained in proportion to distance 
Copper-coated shot usually results in a 5% 
improvement in patterns in all guns, and 
more than that in 20 bores with 1 oz. ot 
shot. The positive indication of pellet in- 
jury is leading, and when we find the bore 
coated with lead, there is no question at all 
about pellet injury or the loss in pattern 
which is certain to follow. Small bores 
lose pattern in proportion to distance faster 
than large bores. For example, it is diff- 
cult to get better than 60% patterns from a 
full-choke 410, although at 20 yds. it will 
shoot as close as any other gun. 

The modified choke, indicated by circle 
No. 2 in the drawing, is the barrel that 
most of us can do our best work with on 
ducks, or any other long-range hitting. It 
falls under a full choke about 3 yds. in 
maximum range, but many of us cannot 
tell that in the shooting, because we are 
hitting and killing with it better than with 
the full choke, even at long range, which 
might be considered as 50 yds. on water 
fowl. This modified choke is sometimes 
called a half choke, sometimes a 60% 
choke, all meaning the same thing. It is a 
highly useful barrel. It fills up a 30-in. 
circle at about 36 yds., a distance at which 
many birds—snipe, pheasants, prairie chick- 
ens, ducks—are killed. Today it is the 
common barrel for a first barrel on ducks, 
in double 12 bores. There is choke enough 
in such a barrel to make very evenly dis- 
tributed patterns. 


IRCLE No. 3 represents a quarter 

choke or 55% choke, a trifle more open 
than modified. With a perfect barrel it 
shoots pretty well into a given circle in pro- 
portion to distance. For example, a quar- 
ter choke covers a 20-in. circle at 20 yds., 
a 30-in. circle at 30 yds., and a 40-in. circle 
at 40 yds. I have one barrel, quarter 
choke, which has placed all but 6 pellets of 
No. 6 shot within the circle at 20 yds., 
and there wasn’t a spot in that circle that 
would have mftssed a sparrow. Major 
Burrard says this is the least degree of 
choke which will guarantee an even distri 
bution of shot, more open barrels having 
holes in the pattern. For some reason our 
gun makers seem to fight shy of the quarter 
choke. Some of them will not bore such 
a barrel, but they all should do it. This is 
the best second barrel for a quail gun that 
I know, and on doves, pheasants, quail, and 
ducks it is perfectly reliable at 40 yds. 
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Circle No. 4, the improved cylinder, is 
the common boring for quail, grouse, and 
similar game usually killed under 30 yds. 
It is unquestionably the correct boring for 
quail and grouse, and does very fair work 
on pheasants, snipe, woodcock, doves, and 
even ducks. A good improved cylinder will 
kill ducks right along at 40 yds., and of 
course it is an easier gun to hit with. The 
man with little experience in duck shooting 
who intends to shoot over decoys might 
well consider the improved cylinder tor 
a first barrel. It should be known that im- 
proved cylinders vary a good deal in pat- 
terns. One barrel so marked will put 
about all its shot into a 20-in. circle at 20 
yds., while another barrel so marked will 
cover a 26-in. circle at the distance. 

I have a Winchester Model 21, both 
barrels improved cylinder, that I commonly 
use on doves. It is a killing gun at 40 yds. 
with No. 7% shot, the gun being a 20 bore 
with 28-in. barrels and using 1 oz. Lubaloy 
shot. I am not looking for a better gun on 
doves, but it is a bit close for quail. Some 
improved cylinders leave ragged spaces 
within the pattern, such guns usually being 
more open than normal. It is well to try 
out a gun of this boring on a target paper 
in order to learn just what it is doing with 
a certain load. Some 20 bores will shoot 
more evenly with 7% oz. of No. 8 shot than 
they will with a full ounce of 7! It is well 
to learn about that. Nine guns in ten, 16 
bore, will handle 1 oz. very well to ex- 
tremely well. So will a 12 gauge as a rule. 


HE plain-cylinder boring indicated in 
circle No. 6 is common enough, and 
barrels are sent out really cyl- 
Such barrels are intended 
for short-range work, mostly for brush 
shooting. Patterns are rarely even, but 
up to 20 yds. few birds the size of quail 
will be missed. Such barrels might be 
better for ruffed grouse and woodcock, 
under certain conditions, than a gun with 
any choke in it. The shooter who tests his 
gun at target paper, however, will have 
some misgivings about the plain cylinder, 
because he can see holes through which the 
bird might escape. I have never been will- 
ing to tolerate a plain cylinder for any of 
my shooting. Quail in the West are liable 
to rise wilder than in the East or South, 
but unless the shooter needs a special-pur 
pose gun, the plain cylinder is a poor 
choice. Nobody ought deliberately to select 
a gun certain to cause wounded and lost 
birds where the shot is taken beyond 30 yds. 

The special skeet choke represented by 
circle No. 6 appears to be well liked for the 
purpose. It is difficult to get a 36-in. 
spread unless some device like the poly 
choke or Cutts compensator is attached to 
the muzzle. Merely freeing the muzzle— 
that is, making it larger than the remainder 
of the bore—will not afford a 36-in. pat- 
tern at 20 yds. Guns can be slightly 
choked by freeing the muzzle, but it 
undoubtedly demands special knowledge 
of boring to get a 36-in. spread without 
attaching some device to the gun. I 
wouldn't consider a 36-in. spread as having 
any practical use in game shooting, how- 
ever good it might be on skeet using No. 
9 or 10 shot. It is just a special barrel for 
those ambitious to hit all the birds in skeet. 

Barrels for a 48-in. spread (circle No. 7) 
are bored with shallow rifling to give the 
shot a spin and spread them more. I have 
seen the patterns and they look pretty even 
with No. 9 and 10 shot. It would seem 
that rifling in the barrel might lead to 
greater pellet injury, although I have heard 
no complaints of that. I have never shot 
one of these barrels, but it seems to me that 
the pattern ought to kill game at 45 ft. 
and break skeet birds at 20 or 22 yds., 
as one owner claims.—Chas. Askins. 
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him care of OUTDOOR LIF Please be 
sure to er se a stamped, addressed en- 
v pe with your uestions. Because of 
ack of space, only a smal! proportion of 


} answers can be published 
The editor is not an auth rity on antique 


r obsolete arms, and cannot identify a 

gun if the maker's name and address is 

| not given Answers by mm ai) wi reach 
| eaders within two weeks after receipt. 





Range, Pattern, Remington Model 29 


Question: I have recently purchased a Reming- 
ton Model 29, 12 gauge 30-inch 
full choke barrel and will appreciate your opinion 
of this gun and how it compares with other makes 
of this type. I plan to get an extra barrel and 
would like to know just what bore and length 
to get to make this arm an all-around one. 

The arm has just been equipped with a Lyman 
10D sight and a Jostam recoil pad. The sight is 
somewhat higher than the one that came with the 
gun and I would like to know whether to put 
the sight on the object shot at or just below it 
and whether any allowance should be made for 
the recoil pad. Finally I would like to know the 
range of the arm with standard shells and the 
pattern it should make at about 50 yards.—L. A. 
B., Ga. 


shotgun with 


Answer: The Model 29 Remington is not so 
fast or so smooth in action as the Model 31, but 
shoots just as well, and would handle 1% ounces 
of shot in 2%-inch cases if you could get the 
load. Good gun anyhow 

If you have the standard gun which I suppose 
you have, it won’t shoot high. I have the same 
gun but it is trap stocked and that makes the 
gun shoot higher. The next barrel you get, which 
I take it would be for quail, should be improved 
cylinder 26 inches long. If the Jostam recoil pad 
lengthens the stock, that is if the stock was not 
cut off when pad was attached, that would make 
the gun shoot a trifle lower, because it brings the 
cheek back farther on the stock where the comb 
is lower. The high sight would have the same 
tendency to make the gun shoot lower. I do not 
know precisely how you aim, whether flat over 
the barrel or with a higher line over the receiver, 
but I think you will take the aim as flat over the 
frame as though you had sights on the gun. That 
being the case hold full on to what you shoot at 
and not under. 

The gun will kill at 50 yards. We usually 
consider that a shotgun will lose pattern at the 
rate of two per cent to the yard. Going back 10 
yards from the 40-yard line would cause a loss 
of 20 per cent: Therefore if your gun shoots a 
75 per cent pattern at 40 yards it should shoot 
a 55 per cent pattern at 50 yards. Possibly the 
gun won't shoot more than a 70 per cent pattern 
at 40 yards with No. 6 shot, whereupon the pat- 
tern would fall off to 50 per cent at 50 yards, 
which is half the shot you have in the load.—C. A. 


Powder Won't Foul Muzzle-Loader 


Question: Am using an old muzzle-loading rifle 
for squirrel and ground hog, crows, etc. It is 
very accurate up to 55-60 paces. Farther than 
that it is rather poor. Balls about 102-106 to the 
pound. Open sights of course. Is this shooting 
range satisfactory? If not is there any remedy? 

This, however, is the main question. What 
is a good grade of powder for this kind'‘of rifle? 
By whom made? Will percussion 
caps handle that particular kind of powder? The 
present brand of powder fouls gun badly and in- 
creasing charge does not seem to give greater 
power or distance.—L. F. D., Mo. 


Remington 


Answer: What you have found out in regard 
to the accurate range of a muzzle-loader is just 
about what I discovered years ago. Found that 
my old rifle was very accurate at 60 yards, no 
change of sights, apparently shot pointblank up 
to that distance, but at 100 yards the bullet 
dropped badly and little could be done with it 
You could increase the powder charge, but I think 





what you gained at 100 yards might be lost at 
the shorter ranges. 

I used FFFG, a fine-grained Du 
I do not know anything better, ar 
larger than yours, running 50 
pound. Yes, Remington caps or 
kind of caps will do well with any 
powder. It is not so hard to set 
less. Fouling is the trouble w 
loaders using black powder. It 
a grain weight of shotgun smokele 
to keep that rifle clean. That 
used in loading black powder int 
but it is a guess when it come 
loader ce 





Double Barrel Gun as Good as Single 








Question: For the past three years I have been 
trying to obtain a shotgun that would be the ideal 
trap gun for my personal use. I have had six 
Browning Superposed guns in this time with vari 
ous stock dimensions, even had one built to order 
As yet I have not been able to obtain a sati 
factory fit. I have several friends that are ex- 
pert trap shots but the advice of on ntradicts 
that of another so I am calling on you for hel; 

I have decided to buy a high grade trap gun 
either single barrel or regular double with barrels 
side by side. Do you believe I could le n to shoot 
a double such as a Smith with ventilated rib as 
well as a single barrel gun? I would prefer tl 
double gun if I could shoot it as we at single 
t ts as a single barrel gun. TI I ba l 
gun could be used for both sing lout 
targets if it would be as good for single targets. 
What is your personal opinion about this Which 
would you recommend, a Smith or Parker, and 

What would you recommer: as the ideal 
pattern such a gun should be b 1 to shoot 
F. A. W., Ia. 

Answer: I see no reason why you shouldn't 
shoot just as well with a ul having a 

ntilated rib and single trigg« th a single 
barrel Don’t see where any difference at all 
would come in. The advantage f tl doubl 
would be two barrels with different degrees of 
choke. I’d take 55 and 65 per cent choke, if the 
gun were for me. <A 55 per cent 12 bore will 
break clay birds, pattern being regularly spaced, 
up to 50 yards, and the second | farther 
One barrel would then be for 16-yard rise birds 


and the other when they set you back. 
Getting a stock to fit is a great pr blem that 


almost has to be solved by the individ If you 
will get Lou. B. Smith’s book, “Better Trap 
Shooting,”” which I think can be had from Ovt- 


¢ 


poor Lire, you will notice that he 
stock with plenty of drop at heel, 

the comb he has a peculiar form of heekpiece, 
which is broad and flat, may even |! l 


a little higher behind than in front so that the 
gun slides away from the cheek as it drives back. 
Look that up. Might not suit you at all, again 
it might. 

I am a strong believer in cheekpieces, but have 
had difficulty in having them built right The 
rifle stockers do very well, for rifles, but the 

tteun stockers do not know how to make a 
cheekpiece. 


What they do is to give the stock 
the usual curve of a non-cheekpiece s 
undercut it a bit and they have some kind of a 
cheekpiece that is no different from a r 
I have a stock with such a cheek é 
week sent it to a man in New Mex 
going to attempt to form that cheekpiece with 
lastic wood. My idea now, until I know better, 
is to have the cheekpiece perfectly 
turn of the comb, and to stand 1 
lower side, one-half the thickness f the 





J 


My stock is over 2 inches thick, the cheek- 
piece will stand out at the base 1% inches, it 

stead of the usual half inch l Then I 
think I can drop my cheek d on that 
cheekpiece and shoot in perfect comfort, with a 
uniform elevation. The idea is not mine, but I 
tried it on a .30-06 rifle, cheekpiece having also 


been formed of plastic wood, | 


owned the gun, who kept on adding and taking 
ff until he got that cl eeky ece ¢Xa tly to his 
notion, which exactly suited me as well.—C. A. 
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N the September issue of 

Outpoor Lire, Thomas 

M. Parker gives his ideas 

on “What Is Wrong with 
Skeet?” Being a rabid skeet fan, I want 
to reply to Parker, for I do not believe 
that skeet, as it is now shot, can be im- 
proved by changing the field or rules, 
ee the sport of competitive shooting 
could be improved by placing the users of 
12, 16, — 20 gauge guns on an equal foot- 
ing by the use of a l-oz. shot load for the 
three gauges in all match shooting. 

-arker points out that in skeet it is 
entirely too easy for a good shot to make 
almost perfect scores. As a means of 
checking on the averages made by good 
skeet shots, let us take the shooting done by 
the 10 men chosen as the first and second 
All-America teams for 1933. The highest 
average was .967 and the lowest was .936. 
The man chosen as captain of the first team, 
Oliver Mitchell of the Waltham Gun Club 
of Massachusetts, who made some marvel- 
ous scores in competition last year, aver- 
aged .947 on 1,225 targets. Mitchell is un- 
doubtedly one of the best skeet shots in the 
country, and his 100 straight to win the 
Massachusetts championship shows what he 
can do at times, but the fact that his aver- 
age was less than 95 indicates that he must 
have occasionally dropped a few targets be- 
low that figure. When such a fine shot as 
Mitchell cannot be sure of breaking all of 
them all of the time, I don’t think we need 
worry about the game being too easy. 

To make 100 straight at skeet, a shooter 
must be an excellent shot. He must be 
capable of concentrating on every target in 
each round, and he must be in perfect condi- 
tion mentally and physically. If a man 
happens to have everything “working just 
right” and breaks his 100 straight, he de- 
serves the greatest of praise because he has 
accomplished something that is not easily 
done. 

Parker next points out that unless skeet 
rules are changed to make high scores less 
common, interest in competitive skeet will 
begin to wane, at least as far as the average 
shot is concerned. To that statement I will 
say that no matter how difficult skeet might 
be made, there will always be some out- 
standing shots who will shoot considerably 
better than the men whose ability is only 
average. If the game is made more difh- 
cult it is my opinion that the average shots 
will be still lower as competitors when com- 
pared with the men who are at the top, for 
any obstacles placed in the game will make 
it just that much harder for the average 
shot to compete with the better gun point- 
ers. In other words, the more difficult we 
make any game the less chance there is for 
the average competitor to win, for he will 
naturally be affected to a greater extent 
than those who are more skilful. 

Parker says “special skeet guns, good for 
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skeet and nothing else, became common.” 
It is my opinion that the gun with which a 
man can make good skeet scores is the best 
possible gun for him for upland shooting, 
particularly at quail and woodcock. Quail 
are killed at distances no greater than those 
at which skeet targets are broken, so the 
spread required by a man to break targets 
is also required by him to hit quail, and if 
his gun will break skeet targets it will kill 
quail or any other small game at equal dis- 
tances. 

While shooting a modified-choke barrel, | 
Parker rarely broke less than 21, and some- 
times one or two more, which shows that he 
can shoot well. Then he tells us that he 
secured a spray-nozzle attachment for the 
muzzle of his gun, and, while it would break 
plenty of targets, he says that he “missed 
some with it, in fact a lot too many at 
times; but that must have been because I 
pointed it straight up or down; it certainly 
wasn’t the gun’s fault.” 

If his gun spread more than 30 inches at 
the distance at which he broke his targets, 
I believe that some of ‘his misses might very 
well be laid to the thin and patchy pattern, 
and I also believe that he pointed the gun 
in exactly the right place on some of those 
targets he lost, but the wide spread left 
“holes” that allowed the bird to “slip 
through.” 

The fact that a fast shot can take his 
outgoers at around 22 yards does not give 
him the opportunity to use a larger wy id 
than the man who is slower and takes his 
birds at 30 yards, for the slower shot can 
have the same efficient spread at the dis- 
tance at which he breaks his targets, so the 
novice is not placed under a handicap. With 
a modified choke he will have plenty of 
spread at the longer range at which he 
fires. 

Parker suggests that if a few longer- 
range shots were offered, skeet would be a 
better game, requiring the use of real prac- 
tical guns, and that any change along this 
line would penalize the 95 to 100-percent 
man in much greater proportion than it 
would the fair or poor shot. He recom- 
mends that the simplest way to do this 
would be to lay out skeet fields on a bigger 
radius, say 30 or 35 yards. 

Regardless of what might be done 
with the rules of skeet, or any other 
game for that matter, there will always be 
some outstanding performers who will be 
far ahead of the average person who plays 
the game. There are extraordinary golf- 
ers who frequently beat par, and they are 
always playing a game which gives them 
scores that are very close to par. If golf 
were made more difficult with the idea of 
giving Mr. Average Golfer a chance to 
beat the low-score men, we would find that 
the top notchers would still be leading the 
field just as the better skeet shooters would 
still be at the top if we made skeet harder. 
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A NEW RECEIVER SIGHT 
FOR HUNTING RIFLES 





Meets the demand for a micrometer re- 
eiver sight especially for Winchester 
Model 64 Deer Rifle, Winchesters 92, 94, 
06, 61 and 62, Remingtons 12, 14, 24, and 


Savage 29, 25, and 14, etc. Adijust- 
'/, min. clicks. Sturdy, stream- 
ned, lies flat against receiver. Mounting 


5 cealed and protected. Higher 
front sight may be necessary. Complete 
with mounting screws, $7.00. Tap and drill 
if desired 50c. 

New Lyman Sight Catalog No. 22, 10c. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
Middlefield, Conn. 








Trophies and fur are valuable to you. 
You want a firm that is reliable to tan 
and make them up. For thirty-four 


years we have served the American pub- 
lic as custom tanners, furriers and taxi- 
dermists. Also repairers, glazers, and 
renewers. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


aLose oo Anuin 60. Big Ilustrat- 
First ed Catalog. 
pes. noINes, IOWA Write Today. 








TRAPPERS! 


d ican Trapper Magazine is devoted entirely to trap- 
ping It gives you the best trapping methods; and each 

ue contains over a full page of scent and bait formulas, 
including directions on how to use. Each and every issue 
of American Trapper is packed full of useful trapping 
information. It is just the magazine you have been look- 
ng for. American Trapper tells you how to make sets for 


the wise fur-bearing animals, also scents that will lure 
them to your traps. No trapper can afford to miss a single 

us It is published six times a year, October to March. 
Subscription price is only $1 a year (six issues) or three 
years for $2 Sample copy, 10c. Regular price is 25c. 
Back issues, 10c each, or 8 different copies for 50c, pre- 


paid We are sure once you see a copy of American 
Trapper you will become a regular subscriber. Subscribe 
Now or at least order a sample copy. Address: 


N. SHARPE, Pub. P. 0. Box 107 


Plymouth, Calif. 








Please mention Outdoor Life when 


writing to advertisers 





New “CYCLONE” Motor Sled 
READY 


F or Home Builders 


easily build 





M. sail . new streamlined 
MOTOR SLED at home from 
drawings. parts or complete 


Cc action Kit Uses 
ov TBOARD other engine! Amazing speed. Low cost. 
PAY AS YOU BUILD! Rush 10¢ for Catalog No. 3 
ICE-BOATS, Ki-Yaks, -boats! 
1-0, CHICAGO 
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Are You Hard to Please? 


We suggest, as an ideal Xmas Gift, a Box of our own 
manufactured Clear Havana Cigars, unsurpassed for Taste, 
Quality and Aroma. 

{ Box of 25 Favoritas ........$2.00 


Choice of { Box of 25 Perfectos ...... 3.00 

Box of 25 Queens .........: 3.00 
SUAREZ & CRESPO 55 Fulton St. N. Y. CITY 
55 














Skeet Sweeps the Golf Clubs 


Other swank clubs fell rapidly into lin 
Skeet has now claimed such renowned golf 
clubs as the Country Club of Detroit, 
Michigan, the Piping Rock on Long Island, 
the Onwentsia at Chicago, Illinois, the 
Philadelphia Country Club in Pennsyl 
vania, the Greenbriar at White Sulphur 
West Virginia, the Belmont 
Springs at Belmont, Massachusetts, and 
the Del Monte at Del Monte, California 
New York and Chicago, having more 

lu 


Springs, 


golf clubs than most cities, possess natur- 
ally the greatest number of golfing skeet 
shots. In addition to Crescent and Piping 
Rock, five New York country clubs—In 
wood, Carmel, New York Athletic, Long 
Island, and Westchester—have installed 


skeet fields. Chicago has four country clubs 
so equipped View, Elmhurst Golf 
and Skeet, South Shore, and Onwentsia. 
The remaining clubs are strung out along 
the Atlantic Coast, through the South and 
Southwest, and across the Middle West to 


the Pacific. clubs 


Glen 


Northern-most of the 


is the Rockingham Country Club at Bel- 
lows Falls, Vermont, and the most south- 
ern is the Forest Hills at Tampa, Florida. 


New Jersey has several, including the 
Essex County Country Club at West 
Orange and the Wilderness Club at Free- 
hold The Kenwood Golf and Country 
Club at Bethesda gives Maryland at least 
one golf club where skeet is enjoyed and 
Virginia has two, one at Virginia Hot 
Springs and the other the Cavalier Coun- 
try Club at Virginia Beach Pinehurst, 
the winter golf mecca in North Carolina, 
now has its skeet field and the Valdosta 
Country Club at Valdosta, Georgia, has 
lately put in equipment. 


TLANTA, Georgia, is a hotbed of 
i skeet. With gunners blazing away at 
skeet birds on every side, the game has 
been elevated to major rank. Skeet events 
are reported in the daily newspapers with 
the same gusto as baseball and football. 
Some of this enthusiasm may be due to 
Bobby Jones. Already a_ veteran field 
shooter, Bobby has taken to skeet with 
characteristic seriousness. And Atlanta 
golfers reason that if skeet can thrill the 
greatest golfer of them all, it can do no 
less for a duffer. 

In the Middle West, the clubs start in 
Ohio with the Carranor Hunt and Polo 
Club at Perrysburg and continue through 
Indiana with the Turkey Creek Golf and 
Skeet Club at Cromwell. St. Louis skeet 
shots can break their targets at two coun- 
try clubs, the Deer Creek and the Hunters. 
Nebraska golfers have the Shrine Club at 
Lincoln. 

At Memphis, Tennessee, golfers who 
enjoy skeet find both games at the Mem- 
phis Hunt and Polo Club. Texans may do 
likewise at Kerrville on the Kerrville 
Country Club links and Louisianans at the 
Baton Rouge Country Club. Farther west, 
there are the Broadmoor Country Club at 
Boulder, Colorado, and finally the clubs on 
the Pacific Coast. 

That there are other golf clubs having 
skeet fields, every one who has attempted 
to .compile a list concedes. Because the 
game is so new for golfers and growing 
so rapidly, no list remains complete for 
more than a week or two. Curiously, golf- 
ers see nothing strange about their sudden 
and unprecedented conversion to skeet. On 
the contrary, many of them talk of the 
new sports as if no golfer’s life is com- 
plete without it. There is, for example, 
Don Parker, a veteran New York player, 


SO 


(Continued from page 17) 





Skeet and golf both require accuracy 


golf executive, and sometime trap shooter. 
He is emphatic about skeet. 

“No golf club can afford to be without a 
skeet field,” he says. “I need something 
to get me away from the steam radiator in 
winter and skeet does it. Besides that, if 
keeps our club house humming the year 
around, and gives me a place to go re- 
gardless of the season or weather. From 
the standpoint of the club, skeet is a wind- 
fall of new revenue. The game itself is 
profitable and the shooters spend money in 
the dining room and at the bar. 

“T don’t claim that skeet has anythi 
in common with golf. They are entire 
different sports. But I do claim there’s as 
big a thrill in skeet as a man ever got out 
of a golf shot. When that bird comes zip- 
ping over my head at Number Eight sta- 
tion and I'm lucky enough to powder it, I 
don’t know of a thrill to equal it, unless it’s 
sinking a twenty-five foot putt. And the 
greatest thing about skeet is that a duffer 
can soon learn to make these dazzling 
shots. Skeet isn’t easy by any means, but 
new gunners come along a lot faster than 
they do at trap shooting. And another 
thing. Skeet is almost as exciting to watch 
as it is to shoot. When a man goes out 
to the club on Saturday or Sunday to shoot 
a string, he can take the wife and kids 
along. They love it.” 

Women, as Parker says, do love skeet, 
but not all of them are content to sit on 
the sidelines. They're taking to skeet with 
an eagerness that is a little disconcerting 
to old shooting hands. The lighter equip- 
ment used in skeet has much to do with it. 
The short-barreled skeet guns average a 
pound less in weight than the eight- and 
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Waiting for a bird from the high trap 





nine-pound trap guns. Women have found 
that 20 gauge guns do well enough for 
skeet, and these are lighter still, with little 
recoil. 

Some women become remarkably pro- 
ficient. 


) 
l 
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There is the case of the wife of 
a bank president. She was a golfer of long 
experience but had never fired a gun oi 
any kind until her club put in its skeet 
field. That was about two years ago. To- 
day there are only a few 
the club who care to match sl 

Considering the swifter pace and the 
wide dissimilarity between golf and skeet 
the wonder is that golfers make out as wel 
as they do. Naturally, they don’t usuall) 
get up into the expert class the first year 
or even the second. But it is not at all 
impossible for a novice to break twenty 
out of twenty-five birds the se | 
And a score of twenty ranks high in 
One golfter, a broker who took up skeet 
about two years ago and is now one of the 
game’s most rabid converts, gets into the 
twenty class with fair regularit i 
best days he gives the club champion a bad 
case of jitters. 

\ skeet shoot at a golf club is in sharp 
contrast to golf. It has a spirit 
utterly lacking in the more deliberate goli 


1 ; 
Skeet shots a 


1ots with her 
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contest. The most striking difference is 
the racket raised by the guns. Noise of 
any kind is anathema to the dyed-in-th 
wool golfer, who is likely at any moment t 
rise in vigorous and outspoken protest 


against the steady rattle from the skeet 
field. To spare the feelings of golfers of 
this type, shooting is not permitted at most 
clubs until after mid-October when the 
golf season has waned. Thus the use of 
the skeet field is confined to the six fall 
and winter months. 

Shooters at other clubs, in order to ex- 
tend this season, have built their skeet field 
as far from the golf course as the propert 
limits permit, or have bough leased a 
piece of ground down the road a distance 
from the club. This latter practice seems 
to be growing in favor. A plot of 300 
yards wide and 600 yards long is judged a 
safe area for a skeet field, and a lot this 
size can be had at a reasonable figure. 





pret ney ted skeet activities are financed 
solely by the gunners. With thirty or 
so men, the cost of building a field is nom- 
inal. A _ satisfactory layout can be had 
for as little as $100 and even the 
elaborate field and lodge need not cost the 
skeet shooters more than twenty dollars 
each. A large number of shooters would, 
of course, lessen the expense but thirty to 
thirty-five men are about all that can be 
accommodated in comfort in a fifty-bird 
shoot on one layout in an afternoon. When 
more members want to shoot, the solution 
lies in building another field. 

Golfers realize, as do all skeet shoot- 
ers, that the sport is superb practice for 
field shooting and that it furnishes ex- 
hilarating outdoor sport when golf is im- 
possible. And, like golf, skeet has no age 
limit. This was brought home recently 
to five old shooters competing in a match 
at a Long Island club. \ fellow con- 

t 


most 


testant, watching them shoot one of their 
strings, remarked that they were about the 
five oldest men on the field. On comput- 
ing their ages he found they averaged 72 
years. Yet. before the afternoon had 
passed, they had broken 90 targets each 
They'd find it hard to keep that close to 
the leaders in any other sport—including 
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Old firearms, mounted trophies, and hunting photographs decorate the attractive den 


He Brings the Outdoors Indoors 


(Continued 


the den are an early American flintlock 
and a pioneer Kentucky rifle. The latter 
was picked up in Pike County, Pa. It had 
a bullet and a charge of ancient powder 
stuck in the barrel. The powder was so 
caked that it wouldn't explode when 
touched off by a spark. After Newson had 
bored out the lead, he took off the barrel, 
stuck the business end in a fire, and let 
the charge go off in a harmless explosion. 
Then he reassembled the gun and polished 
it up for his display. 

His interest in guns goes back to the 
first thing he can remember—sitting on his 
father’s knee in his boyhood home in 
Columbus, O., and hearing how his great- 
grandfather had migrated West, shooting 
game with an old Henry rifle. Later on, 
he hunted the country over for a duplicate 
of this weapon. But he was never able to 
find one. When he was old enough to 
shoot, he got a Quackenbush .22 and 
hunted squirrels and watersnakes in Ohio. 
Since then he has bought more than a hun- 
dred rifles of almost every caliber and 
description. This number has narrowed 
down to the twenty guns he now has on 
hand. Curiously enough, his father never 
owned or shot a gun in his life. 

During the World War, Newsom was 
associated with the Remington Arms Co. 
Since 1928, he has been a member of a New 
York Stock Exchange firm with offices on 
lower Broadway. Independent financially, 
he is making sensible use of his oppor- 
tunities for wholesome sport in the out-of- 


de OTs. 


In 1929 he published his book, “White- 
tailed Deer.” It has become the standard 
work on the subject. Deer have been his 
favorite quarry for years. He has hunted 
them in a dozen states and in various parts 
of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick. In gathering data for his book, he 
timed animals with a stop watch as they 
dashed across open spaces and he even de- 
signed a special suit to camouflage him in 
the woods. The way he prepared this suit 
was characteristic. 
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Taking an ordinary khaki coat and pants, 
he stuffed it with newspapers and set it up 
in bushes and among trees. Then he 
studied the background around it and 
painted similar spots of light and dark all 
over the cloth, When he had finished, the 
suit and its surroundings blended so well 
with its background that it made an almost 
perfect camouflage for the wearer. Once 
an eighteen-months-old deer approached to 
within fifty feet of the suit without seeing 
the man inside. 

One thing Newsom discovered when pre 
paring his book surprised him. The reason 
so many deer are wounded but not killed 
immediately is because,even experienced 
hunters don’t know where the animal’s 
heart is located. He sent out printed sheets 
containing thg outlines of a deer and asked 
more than 100 experienced guides in all 
parts of the country to put a cross on the 
spot where they would aim to hit the deer 
in the heart. Sixty-one percent of these 
experienced woodsmen would have missed 
the heart even if their bullets had gone ex- 
actly where they aimed! 

Most of them placed it farther back tha: 
it is. As a result of his researches, the 
State of Pennsylvania has been posting 
placards showing one of his diagrams with 
the heart correctly placed to help hunters 
kill with the first shot and to prevent 
lingering deaths among wounded deer. 
Other states are contemplating similar dis- 


plays. 


[D' EPLY interested in conservation, he 
is now carrying on studies in connec 
tion with the insect and plant life along 
trout streams. 

Near Tuxedo, New York, some forty 
miles northwest of Manhattan, he 1 
farm which is devoted mostly to target 
shooting. There is a tenant on the place, 
he told me. But his arrangement with him 
is characteristic. His only instructions 
were: 

“Do anything you want. But don’t touch 
the targets!” 


..- without drugs 


.without dieting 


..or Your Money 
Refunded.... 


“TI wore the Director Belt and reduced 
my waistline from 42 to 33 inches. Prac- 
tically all adipose tissue can surely be 
eliminated by its faithful use. I have 
recommended it to many of my patients.” 
(Signed) R. A. LOWELL 


Physician and Surgeon 


How DIRECTOR Works 


IRECTOR is fitted to your individual 


measure without laces, hooks or buttons. 


Its elastic action causes a gentle changing pressure on 
the abdomen bringing results formerly obtained only 
by regular massage and exercise. Now all you have to 
do is slip on Director and watch results. 


T 


Improve Your Appearance 


his remarkable belt produces an instant im- 


provement in your appearance the moment you put 


it 
W 


n. Note how much better your clothes fit and look 


ithout a heavy waistline to pull them out of shape. 


Restore Your Vigor 


“T received my belt last Monday,” writes S. L. 


Brown, Trenton, N. J 


: N. J. ‘I feel 15 years younger; no 
re tired and bloated feelings after meals.” 
Director puts snap in your step, helps to relieve 


“shortness of breath,”’ restores your 


vigor. You look and feel years 
y‘ 
wear a Director. 


Break Constipation Habit 


“T was 44 inches around the 
aist—now down to 37\4—feel bet- 


Ww 


te 
the belt has added years to my life.” 
D. W. Bilderbac k, Wic hita, Kans. 
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r—constipation gone—and know 


Loose, fallen abdominal mus- 


cles go back where they belong. AJ Aa es Reduce 
The gentle changing action of Like This 
Director increases elimination Letue 


and regul 
ithout the use of harsh, irri- 
ta 
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don’t get results 
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Grub Lists for Camp and Trail 


READY-MADE ration list can no 

more fit everyone’s taste than can a 

ready-made suit of clothes or a mail- 

order wife. The personal equation 
enters into these matters and explains why 
the best grub list in the world may not be 
nearly as satisfactory for you as it is for 
the fellow who invented it. 

Of course no grub list is an arbitrary 
affair in the matter of variety. It is offered 
merely as a suggestion and a guide from 
which you are invited to pick and choose, 
add to and eliminate, until you find the cor- 
problems that an out- 
with unfailing 


rect answers to the 
door appetite propounds 
regularity. 

he quantities of suggested foods in a 
ration list are more or less tentative, al- 
though such figures may be followed closely 
by those whose outdoor experience has not 
yet emphasized just how much of this or 
that food can be enjoyed or tolerated for a 
certain period of time. 

Therefore scrutinize ready-made 
grub list with a critical eve. Don’t become 
too enthusiastic about any list no matter 
how attractive it seems, or how light its 
weight appears for your pack over a rough 
portage. Don’t adopt a list until you are 
sure you like every item and can eat it 


every 


regularly. 

Herein lies the weak point in most out- 
door grub lists. Variety is limited to what 
the cook can conveniently prepare, and that 
means the more easily served foods will 
appear most often each day. You may be 
fond of a certain dish offered you at home 
once a month; will you be equally fond of 
this food if it is placed before you once or 
twice a day for two weeks straight? 

You don’t have to go camping to test a 
list of rations. If you are not familiar with 
the recommended foods and the quantities 
that must be consumed daily, it’s not a bad 
idea to try them at home before you start 
adventuring in the open. It need not be a 
full-time test. If the ration list is adjusted 
to last one man eight days, cut the quanti- 


1 





The man who travels alone and light needs 
a well-balanced assortment of essentials 
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If transportation is easy and the camp permanent, you can take along a wide variety of food 


ties in half and eat them for four. If 
everything works out nicely, the list is 
probably correct for your individual taste 
and digestive machinery. But if you have 
trouble or suffer discomfort with it at home 
where there are’ unlimited facilities for 
cooking, seasoning, and serving, then that 
particular grub list is likely to flop dis- 
mally in the woods, 

In making this statement I am _ fully 
aware of the change which occurs in the 
appetite after several days of camp life. 
This change is generally for the better, but 
occasionally a stomach accustomed to 
plenty of fresh vegetables and cool salads 
along with heavier and richer dishes, rebels 
at a straight diet of the three B’s—bacon, 
beans, and biscuits—with only a limited 
amount of dried fruit. 

The assortment of food in Table 1 is 
recommended to canoeists. It should last 
four men two weeks, or two men four 


weeks. 
TABLE | 
GRUB FOR CANOE TRIP 


Flour, 16 Ibs. 
Cornmeal, 8 Ibs. 
Bread, 6 Ibs. 

Navy beans, 4 Ibs. 
Dried peas, 2 Ibs. 
Bouillon capsules, | Ib. 
Lentils, 2 Ibs. 
Sugar, 10 Ibs. 
Baking powder, | Ib. 
Salt pork, 4 Ibs. 
Bacon, 6 Ibs. 
Codfish, | Ib. 

Dried beef, | Ib. 
Dried milk, 2 Ibs. 
Oatmeal, 3 Ibs. 
Rice, 6 Ibs. 


Julienne mixture, 2 Ibs. 
Dried apples, 2 Ibs. 
Dried prunes, 2 Ibs. 
Dried peaches, 2 Ibs. 
Seediess Raisins, 2 Ibs. 
Egg powder, | Ib. 
Coffee, 2 Ibs. 
Tea, 6 oz. 
Sweet chocolate, | Ib. 
Evaporated potatoes, 4 
Ibs. 


Evaporated onions, | Ib. 

Salt, 8 oz. 

Cinnamon, mustard, pep- 
per, | small tin each 


The total weight of this assortment is 
close to 100 lbs. The containers needed to 
transport it by canoe will increase th 


weight by 4 to 5 Ibs. This list does not 


allow each man the standard 2% to 3-lb. 
daily ration, and should only be adopted 
when the party is confident of shooting 


game or catching fish. With this qualifica- 
tion, the list is well balanced, « 
variety, and should keep the party in fin 
condition. 

Rye or raisin bread is usuall) 
Remember that if any of the loaves go 
stale, they can be toasted and served tastil; 
with bacon gravy, creamed dried beef, ot 
codfish. There may be too many bouillo: 
capsules, but these make any soup—game, 
pea, bean, etc.—twice as appetizing. Let 
tils are as nourishing as beans and provid 
a welcome change from them. Codfish is a 
splendid camp food when water is not 
scarce. Like dried beef, it is a_ thirst 
breeder, but copious water drinking is gen- 
erally an aid to health and digestion. The 
quantity of salt pork may be too much for 
you. Unless you use it with the beans, 
peas, and lentils, and to supply shortening 
for cooking fish and game, there may be 
some left over at the end of the trip. The 
old-timer can hardly get by without his salt 
pork or “clear side,” but the modern man 
usually prefers bacon. If you do, take 10 
lbs. of bacon and no pork. Beans can be 
properly cooked with bacon as well as with 
salt pork. 

Dried peas make an excellent soup. They 
must be soaked and then cooked for some 
time, but the effort is worthwhile. Julienne 


ntains good 
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Sorsehapucet 


is a mixture of several varieties of dehy- 
drated vegetables, and does splendidly in 
meat stews and soups. With bouillon cap- 
sules it makes a dandy soup without other 
meat. Incidentally the oatmeal referred to 
on all lists is of the quick-cooking variety. 


TABLE 2 
GRUB FOR PACK-HORSE TRIP 


Two men, four weeks) 


Beans, 5 Ibs. 
Lard or Crisco, 5 Ibs. 


Flour, cornmeal,  pan- 
cake flour, 30 Ibs. 


Cereal, oatmeal, wheat, Syrup, 2 qfts. 

5 Ibs. Coffee, 2 Ibs. 
Bacon, 10 Ibs. Tea, 4 
Ham, 8 Ibs. Dried milk, 2 Ibs. 
Dried beef, 2 Ibs. Canned peas, spinach, 
Rice, 4 ibs. beets, pickles, 30 Ibs. 
Sugar, 15 Ibs. Baking powder, | Ib. 
Potatoes, 10 Ibs. Dried e995, 3 Ibs. 
Onions, 10 Ibs. Salt, | 
Dried fruits, raisins, 8 Ibs. Pepper, Teas cinna- 
Preserves, 4 ats. mon, small tin each 


While Table 2 has been used on many 
successful pack- hors se camping trips, it can 
also be used for canoeing with easy or no 
portaging, for hunting trips, and for gen- 
eral camping. If weight and bulk must be 
cut, substitute dehydrated vegetables for 
fresh, use quick-cooking coffee instead of 
regular, and omit the 30 Ibs. of canned 
goods entirely, substituting 8 to 10 Ibs. of 
flour, rice, beans, and dried fruits. 

The 4 qts. of preserves may be hard to 
pack at times, but do they taste good in 
camp! If condensed coffee is chosen, re- 
member that 4 oz. of it go just as far as 
1 lb. of regular. I favor condensed coffee 
for all camping. The average camp cook 
can raise hob with the coffee pot when mak- 
ing coffee in the regular way, but he can't 
butcher a cup of the other. 

For men on a hunting trip where trans- 
portation is easy, the list in Table 3 gives 
everybody plenty of varied food to eat. 
Even a poor cook should dish up good 
meals with this material. 


TABLE 3 
HUNTING-TRIP LIST 


(Three men, ten days) 
Flour, 12 Ibs. Tea, 3 oz. 
Pancake flour, 2/2 Ibs. Cocoa, | Ib. 
Beans, 2 ibs. Butter, 3 Ibs. 


Dried fruit, 4 Ibs. 
Bacon, 5 Ibs. 
Ham 4 Ibs. 
Codfish, | Ib. 
Dried beef, | Ib. 
Baking powder, |/, Ib. Rice, I'/2 Ibs. 
Evaporated milk, 20 small Oatmeal, 2!/2 Ibs. 

cans Jam or marmalade, 3 ats. 
Canned soups, 12 cans Salt, | Ib. 
Eggs, 5 doz. Pepper, small tin 
Coffee, 2'/, Ibs. Catsup, 2 bottles 


Cheese, 2!/. Ibs. 
Syrup, | qt. 
Potatoes, 20 Ibs. 
Onions, 6 Ibs. 
Noodles, | Ib. 


It may sound like a lot of grub, but I’ve 
seen hunters who could eat five meals a 
day and enjoy them. The canned soups are 
mighty convenient when some hard-working 
fellow arrives either too late or too early 
for the meal and needs something to tide 
him over until regular food can be pre- 


pared. If you've never eaten noodles with 
a venison joint, try them next time you 
hunt. 


The list in Table 4 undoubtedly gives the 
smallest amount of simple food necessary 
to sustain a man on the trail. Fish and 
small game are not absolutely necessary to 
supplement this ration list, but a little of 
either will be mighty welcome toward the 
end of the five-day period. Do not try to 
get along with any less than this list, and 
idd to it slightly if the capacity of your 
pack and the strength of your shoulders 


permit. 
TABLE 4 


LIGHT HIKING LIST 
(One man, 


five days) 

Dried peaches, 12 oz. 
Dried apricots, 12 oz. 
Dried milk, 8 oz. 
Condensed coffee, 2 oz. 
Sugar, | Ib. Tea, | oz. 

Raisins, 12 oz. Salt, IY. oz, 


JANUARY, 1935 


There must be no waste in cooking and 
serving with these rations. Lean to cook 
just what you will clean up nicely at each 
meal. Enough baking powder is mixed in 
with the flour to make flapjacks or biscuits 
before you start. The label on the baking- 
powder can will tell you how much; the 
quantity varies with the brand. A little too 
much is better than not enough. If coffee 
is preferred to tea, omit the latter and add 
to the former. This suggestion can be ap- 
plied to all ration lists. 

Table 5 presents a comprehensive yet pop- 
ular assortment of foods intended to 
two men happy for ten days. 
enough of many items are specified. If 
they wish, the two fishermen or hunters can 
prolong their stay by two days and still not 
go hungry. If you have the room to pack 
this ration assortment, take it along. You 
will certainly enjoy the quantity and vari- 
ety it affords. 
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TABLE 5 
COMPREHENSIVE LIST 


Two men, ten days 


Dried fruits, 4 Ibs. 
Coffee, 2 Ibs. 


Flour, 4 Ibs. 
Beans, 3 Ibs. 


Potatoes, I5 Ibs. Sugar, 5 Ibs. 

Onions, 3 Ibs. Lard or Crisco, 2 Ibs. 
Rice, 2 Ibs. Milk, 15 small tins 
Bacon, 8 Ibs. Pickles, 2 ats. 

Salt pork, | Ib. Sweet chocolate, 4 cakes 
Bread, 8 loaves Eggs, 2 doz. 

Butter, 2 Ibs. Jam, | aft. 

Syrup, | aft. Lemon juice, | aft. 
Cheese, |'/, Ibs. Salt, | Ib. 

Pancake flour, 4 Ibs. Pepper, small tin 


matches, 

der, and candles as needed should 

to all grub lists. Be sure to select a soap 

that will lather freely in all kinds of water. 
-Maurice H. Decker. 
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A Woodsman's — Pouch 





\ HEN | still-hunting§ squirrels, one 

should of course be quiet. And if you 
have used the lubricated .22 cartridges, 
which are better for your rifle, you re- 
member how they rattled in the box as you 
tried to walk noiselessly. But there is a 
very excellent way of carrying them that 


More than | 


toweling, cleansing pow- | 
be added 


| 


should appeal to the squirrel hunter who | 


likes to supply his needs from nature's 
storehouse. 

This is none other than the old woods- 
man’s squirrel pouch. It may be made 
from any squirrel that has not been shot 
through the body. Instead of skinning 
him in the normal manner, cut off his head, 
feet, and tail, and, beginning at the neck, 
pull the skin back over the body. After 
the fat has been scraped from the skin 
very carefully, the skin must be tanne 
a very simple and dependable method i 
described in detail by Horace Kephart 
his “Camping and Woodcraft.” 

\fter the skin has been tanned and 
softened, cut off the top part immediately 
below the forelegs and the bottom part 
immediately above the hind legs. Then 
bend the skin back at the top about a 
quarter of an inch all the way around, and 
sew this down. Next, cut two small slits 
opposite each other at the top, so that two 
draw strings may be inserted, just as in 
a tobacco sack. The strings should be 
made from the squirrel’s legs. Now pull 
the sack inside out, and it is finished, as 
fine a thing as you could want for this and 
many other purposes.—T. E. H., Te-. 








Not a Sneeze in 
a Boatload / 


N®&t a single chill can shiver up your 
spine—not a dropof water can seep 
through a Hirsch-Weis ZIP-STAG! Made 
of 24.02. all-wool Oregon Fabric and GUAR- 
ANTEED WATERPROOF —this rugged 
companion to the world-famous Hirsch- 
Weis CRUISER STAG will see you safely 
through the toughest weather. Trim look- 
ing — BUILT FOR ACTION! Eight handy 
pockets and a large Zipper Game Pocket 
in back—roomy as a knapsack—the most 
satisfactory garment that ever accom- 
panied a man on a hunting or fishing trip. 
For first hand information—ask any ard- 
ent sportsman about Hirsch- Weis Out- 
door Garments. But in the meantime— 
send Coupon for Free Color Booklet show- 
ing famous Hirsch-Weis Outdoor Gar- 
ments and Stag Fabric Sample. Zipper 
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PORTSMEN 


\J ing a match ligl 


will find this treatment for ordinary 
matches useful. The matches are dipped 
in an inflamable mixture \fter the coat- 
ing is dry, they will light anywhere and 
will burn for five or ten seconds during the 
strongest storm. The mixture also makes 
the matches waterproof. It is made by pul- 
verizing two ounces potassium nitrate or 


it with one 


and mixing 


arcoal \dd enough 


iltpeter ounce pow- 


dered cl thick liquid 





hellac until the compound is creamy, then 
dip the matches in it head first. The coat- 
ing will dry \ several hours.—A enneth 
j I lj J 
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LAYER: OF pd » FISH TIED 
COLD STONES TO BOARD 


IR STEAMING 





| ah dig a hole about two 
and wide enough for your fish 


feet dee p 
and fill 


the hole with stones, nearly to the top. 
Then build a crisset fire in the hole. 
When the fire burns down, put on a layer 
f col On these lay your fish ready 


Id stones, 
1 


to cook. It may be tied to a non-resinous 


board which would then be turned fish-side 
down, or nilarly protected before cover- 
ing the Bsr thing with clay or earth. 


Make a hole in the pit with a stick and 
pour in a half bucket of water, close up the 
hole and let it steam. Half to three quar- 
ters of an hour will steam your fish— 
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HIS frame made of %-inch plyboard 
serves two purposes. First, it holds 


lasten drying inside. 
boot upright when 
cracking at 
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the boot open to l 
sect nd, by he 
stored, it prevents the rubber 
the folds.—John j 
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A natural staircase to the sky—but don't 
make a careless mistake and stub your toe! 


together, fastened one end of the weird- 
looking chain to the loop formed by the 
belts, and let the other over the edge of 


the cliff. It looked hopelessly insecure. But 
the material was of stout blue denim which 
we tested thoroughly to determine that it 
wouldn't part asunder at a crucial moment. 
\lso we figured we had much chance 
falling onto the ledge as leaping at it. 

The “rope” h by more that 


as 


failed to reach by 


ten feet. At least, however, it was easie1 
to slide down this hand over hand and 


then drop the remaining distance than it 


would have been to jump from the top 
and pray. No, it wasn't much fun. It 
wasn't much fun, either, to walk eight 
miles back to camp without our trousers 
Especially the latter part of the journey, 
about dusk, when a drizz le set in and thor- 
oughly soaked all the bushes along the 
rail. All this could oll been avoided had 


we carried a rope with us. Needless to say, 
we have never been without one since. 
Another thing I had my troubles learn- 
ing was how to climb on snow. This be- 
cause there are not many widespread 
glaciers in the Colorado mountains, where 
most of our early climbing was done. Al- 
though the snow stays piled up deeply in 
places all summer, it is generally possible 


to avoid it by taking to the rock. This 
we did as a matter of course. To those 
who train themselv« s on substantial stone, 


slick and unreliable 
tedious work to cut 
with an and we shirked the 
labor where it was not absolutely neces- 
sary. For some reason we were slow in 
discovering crampons, those ingenious 
of long, sharp spikes which can be fastened 
to the bottom of the sh which make 
possible rapid pri hard- 
crusted snow. 


ice appears formidably 
Besides, it is slow, 


steps ice ax 


sets 


es and 


gress over ice or 


I had had an unpleasant experience on a 
wide, sweeping snow bank at the foot of 
Mt. Sneffels. We were glissading down. 
This is a process as near skiing as it is 
possible to come without skis. You slide 
on your feet, leaning back on the ice ax, 
using it both as a support and brake. 

I let myself go too fast. All of a sudden 


1ge 19) 


’ / 


[ hit a little hump. I bounced gaily 

the air and not so gaily came vn flat 
my back, still traveling at an alarn 
rate. There was a pile of bowlders at t 
bottom. Into them I careened. Luckily 
hit feet first. The accident had me h 
bling around on a cane for several wee 
but, at that, it was considerabl refera 


to landing nose first. 

As a result, when we went int the W 
River Mountains of 
ious of snow 
vad place for ice. It is € 
section still bears remnants of the gla 
which swept with the 
northern United 


States. Mile after mil 





Wyoming, I was vet 


4 1 | 
banks ‘ 1nd that 1s 


of them spread cold fingers around é 
base of the peaks. 

We camped at Island Lake, alternating 
between forays after trout and forays aft 
peaks. We caught some pretty fair rain- ' 
bow We also knocked off me good 
mountains. One of our climbing bases w 
at the head of Titcomb Gorge. It con- 


sisted of a cave under an enormous bowld 


1 6 1 1 











at the foot of one of the I glaci 
moraines. We called this happy home 
Starvation Camp, approy ly enou 
since we lived mainly on t powders 
soup, salt-water crackers, dried fruit ‘ 
ther frugal fare. 
It was a glorious morni when 
started our last climb. Previously we 
encountered disagreeable rains and he: 
fog. But this day dawned kling cl 
the sun smashing back from the myr1 
ice facets to make our dark glasses a wel 
( ne necessity. We picked as our bject 
imposing double summit, to which w 
gave the unimaginative 1 f J 
Peaks. A sharp struggle over a tongue 
the glacier and up an ice « led t 
sash in the ridge and then to the toy 
here we learned we had made a f 
ascent. 
“TRE thick clouds which gathered wit 
the afternoon failed t lampe 
rits. We glissaded down the couloir t 
elacier. No need te Tea falls heré , 
There ware no rocks at the bottom. , 
We could go as fast as we liked and 
did What had taken us hours to climb j 
was traversed in minutes coming down 
With the exception of an unobstructed run 
skis, I can think of nothing which gives 
the same lifting exhilaratio1 s a swilt 
sw " glissade. The p logical ef- 
fect this smooth, breat lide was 
in oe Fog Since then | ve shied : 
from climbing on snow l the c 
was more than a med ¢ It is a dr 
[ often climb up an 7 field t so I 
slice yan it. 
It was raining hard when we got | 
to Starvation Camp. 
The water poured around the corner , 
the bowlder and flooded through our cavs ; 
e decided to push back to Island Lake . 
-ather than endure another cold bivouac 
It is hard to tell why mountain climb- : 
ers go through some of the tortures the ‘ 
do. Sometimes reasons are g1 You can 8 
think them up by the score—scenery, : , 
which there is plenty; exercis« f whi : 
there is no end; thrilling lventure, ‘ 
which there is much. 
I think that, basically, n t , 
impelled by the same force that prompts 
any other true sport. If you've « smacked 
down a pheasant with a difficult shot, « 
felt your rod snap when a g rainbow . 
breaks the water, then you know the same 
thrill of satisfaction, of accomplishment, ; 
a clean battle in a clean game, that comes : 
when you finally sit on the top of a har : mi 
won summit. : 
On? LIF} : 














Jungle Hunter 
(Continued from page 34) 


with Number 4 or 5 and give each man 
just a few buckshot shells in red cases for 
emergency use. Many a time an Indian has 
come into camp with an empty bunch of 
feathers and skin, saying the rest of the 
turkey “walked away.” 

I’ve used hunters from all the tribes of 
northern South America at one time or 
another. Among the Macusi, a mountain 
people, there are some good game-getters, 
but no other tribe in the region can equal 
the coastal Caribs for bringing home the 
bacon. For that reason I usually start out 
with picked Carib hunters who remain for 
the duration of the expedition as official 
meat getters. They have no fear of enter- 
ing or hunting in strange jungles, whereas 
all other tribesmen, once they are outside 
their own tribe’s territory, begin to talk 
about seeing Kanaimas in the Jungle. 


N experienced Carib hunter is the near- 
est thing in the South American 
jungles to a real sportsman. No other In- 
dian I know of takes such good care of his 
gun or has so much pride in being given a 
better one as a present. To most Indians 
a gun is just something that should keep 
n shooting when you put in a shell and 
pull the trigger, no matter how rusty you 
let it get. It is white man’s magic, and 
they are terribly shocked when, after let- 
ting it rust for a month or so, tie ejector 
jams or the hammer spring snaps and 
nothing happens. Therefore I always issue 
guns of the cheapest make, costing not 
more than ten or twelve dollars each, 
wholesale. Only to an especially good 
hunter is a higher-priced or double-barrel 
gun given. 

The hunters remain all day in the jungle, 
whether the expedition is in camp or 
traveling. 

When they come in light, the rule is to 
ridicule them. “You all time sit down too 
much!” is my usual statement. “Sit down 
all time, no able shoot nothin’! But they 
usually have an answer to each bad day. 
Their beena (good-luck charm) is getting 
weak and they will have to take a day off 
and make new beena. Out of their shell 
bags will come all sorts of fetishes and 
knickknacks—a piece of knife blade, a few 
dried noses of deer or other past victims, 
some dried berries. There are hundreds of 
heenas, but the beena they pick for this 
particular ceremony is some part of an 
animal of the same species they have been 
unsuccessful in shooting. Every time an 
Indian kills an animal or a large game 
bird, he saves some part of it against the 
time when he will have to make beena 
again. 

Life is always a compromise. Once, 
when the hunting was poor, the Indians, 
blamed it on my picture taking. So 
burned my prints and put away my camera. 
A big, successful hunt followed. I shifted the 
loads a bit to obtain porterage for the sec- 
tions of heavy meat. Late into the night 
the smoking fires burned. 

3ut why didn’t I divide the fresh meat 
up immediately, you wonder? I could save 
all the work of curing it and carrying it 
deeper into the jungle. 

This time I was playing safe. There is 
no telling when game in the jungle will 
hecome scarce. Unexplainable voids, 
vacuums of life, appear frequently in a 
cross-jungle voyage—areas in which sud- 
denly no form of life is seen or heard for 
miles. There are no insects, no birds, no 
animals. Nothing. But the burning of the 
pictures had apparently been very big beena 
indeed, for during the next month, up to 
the day when I could hold off picture tak- 
ing no longer, we had plenty of game. 
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| ICE CAKE 
| USED AS FERRY 
IN ARCTIC 


Two of the crew of 
the "Morrissey," on 
a voyage to the far 
North, risk their 
lives to paddle 
from their vessel 
to a near-by island 

















Make Your Own Snowshoes 


(Continued from page 37) 


(Fig. 9) is filled in the same manner as 
the toe, except that the strands are looped 
over the frame (Fig. 10) instead of a 
lanyard. And, of course, heavier thongs 
are used. The heaviest strands should be 
used for the toe cord, crossing the shoe 
four times for a twelve-inch shoe and six 
times for a fourteen-inch shoe. This toe 
cord will be started about four inches back 
of the front cross bar. There should be no 
sharp edges on the frame to cut the 
strands. 

A toe hole about four and one half inches 
wide must be left in the center of the toe 
cord. At this point the filling is no longer 
looped around the front cross bar, but is 
woven through the toe cord. Knots and 
rough places must be avoided on this toe 
cord where the foot rests. The filling will 
end in the center of the toe cord, and 
should be woven in and out several times to 
make a secure fastening. 

Fig. 11 shows how the toe hole is re- 
inforced. A strand of rawhide is looped 
around the front cross bar, passed down to 
the toe cord, around this cord several times, 
back to and across the cross bar, then 
spiraled around the bunch of strands all 
the way back to the cross bar. 

After the filling is completed, the shoe 
should be put away to dry slowly, never in 
the sunshine or by artificial heat. 

Comfortable snowshoeing requires proper 
footwear and fastenings. The fastening, 
which is the connecting link between the 
foot and the snowshoe, is very important. 
If too tight, it will bind the foot and cause 
the toes to freeze. If too loose, the foot 
will slide through and the toes will contact 
the forward crosspiece. 

There are a number of leather harnesses 
on the market, varying little in design. In 
general, they are quite satisfactory. The 





Simple fastening of string used by woodsmen. 
It is easily untied, even with numb fingers 


one in the photograph can be made by any 
cobbler or leather worker. The materials 
for a pair consist of about four feet of one- 
inch leather strap, four buckles, four metal 
rings, and one or two dozen rivets, which 
is all that is needed to make them. 

A triangular piece of leather covers the 
ball of the foot, the wide end fitting over 
the toes. Slots are cut for the toe strap 
to go through and a buckle in the center 
of this strap permits adjustments for 
stretching or weather conditions. The 
strap is adjusted to hold the ball of the 
foot securely over the toe-hold filling, with- 
out binding. The rings in each end of the 
toe strap are tied securely to the snowshoe 
filling with rawhide thongs. From these 
rings an adjustable strap extends around 
the heel, on each side of the foot. Connect- 
ing straps are riveted to the side straps 
and to the top of the triangular piece of 
leather. 

Most Canadian Indians and trappers use 
four-foot straps or strings to form a fasten- 
ing similar to the harness just described. 
The strings may be untied more easily with 
numb fingers, but the harness has the ad- 
vantage of being fastened to the snowshoe 
so it will not be lost. 


O make the string fastening, a toe strap 

must be fitted over the foot and tied 
securely at each end to the snowshoe fill- 
ing. Then the strap of soft leather, or 
lamp wicking, is passed around the heel. 
Each end is looped under the toe filling 
and crossed over the foot, one end being 
passed over and the other under the toe 
strap. The strings are then looped around 
the side straps, pulled taut, and tied in a 
half bowknot back of the heel. 

Do not ruin good snowshoes by wearing 
heeled shoes on them. The heel will soon 
wear through the filling. Shoe pacs are 
preferable. I prefer the non-waterproofed 
moosehide pacs for real cold weather. In 
thawing weather or swampy country where 
you are apt to drop through occasionally 
into water, waterproofed pacs will keep 
your feet dry. 

Pacs must be large enough to permit you 
to wear two or three pairs of heavy wool 
socks. Rubber footwear is even worse 
than waterproofed leather. It is fine for 
Southland swamps, but unthinkable for the 
cold Northland. Perspiration condenses in 
such footwear and results in frost-bite. 
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om a 
REVISED EDITION 


Price $3, postpaid 


Published in 1919, revised in 
1927, this book contains 287 
pages and profuse _illustra- 
tions—including eight beauti- 
ful full-page color plates of 
standard commercial artificial 
flies. 


This most practical and 


up-to-date book 


Contains the following chap- 
ters: Selection, Care and 
Rigging of the Rod; The Art 
of Casting; Trout and Bass 
Habits: Lures and Use, and 
Some Stream Entomology; 
Trout and Bass _ Habits 
Lures and Use (Concluded) ; 
The Angler's Flies and How 
to Tie Them; The Angler's 
Flies, etc. (Concluded); 
Artificial Trout-Flies De- 
scribed; Index and Classifi- 
cation According to Body 
Color of Described Artificial 
Flies 


Dr. Holden bas revised the 
hook and brought it com- 
pletely up to date, making it 
the most thorough and au- 
thoritative work on fishine 
in streams, lakes and rivers. 
The material on fly-tying 
alone, makes this book well 
worth the price. 





When the Black Bear Walks 


(Continued 





Black bear cubs as they appear in the woods 


ing teeth might betray my presence. I can 
laugh at myself today with years of ex- 
perience behind me, but I was only eighteen 
that night, and, as I have said, very green. 

Morning came at last. The sun climbed 
above the tree tops and I waited for the 
bears to leave. There were black bears 
and brown bears, two-year-olds, patriarchs, 
glossy-haired beauties, and mangy-looking 
monsters. One big black bruiser in par- 
ticular made my flesh creep. He was a 
glutton, every inch a brute, and the last 
to leave. 

There was another time up North on the 
Churchill River, while I was prospecting 
for native silver brought in by Indians 
from nobody knows where. It was the 
latter part of May. The creeks were alive 
with suckers and bear signs were plentiful 
enough. But I was no longer a green- 
horn, and scarcely gave the signs a 
thought, for the bear is usually a dusk- 
and-dawn animal, especially in the north 
country. 

I had left my Indian repairing the canoe 
with balsam pitch while | walked the up- 
stream shore, eyes open for mineralized 
float in the creek bed. Suddenly I became 
aware of a presence. One quick glance 
showed me a bear, standing on his haunches, 
uncomfortably close, and a _ nasty-looking 
fellow if eyes are truly the mirror of black- 
ned souls. I jumped into the only avail- 
able retreat—the creek, which was rather 
deep. 

The bear hesitated, then dropped to all 
fours, ran upstream along the creek banks, 
and crossed at a bowlder ford, cutting me 
off from the lake side. I made for the op- 
posite shore again. The bear returned to 
his ford and bore down upon me. Mean- 
while, the Indian shouted words of encour- 
igement and advice. I was to stay in the 
water, cold as it was with melted ice. But 

brute prepared to come in and join me. 
Just then the Indian sneaked up from _be- 
hind and struck my pursuer a blow back of 
the ear with a birch cudgel. The bear 
nee over, and beating him to death 
after that was a comparatively simple and 
perfunctory business. 

The Indian had stopped to cut the heavy 
birch club because the ax was too short a 
weapon for such close quarters. The bear 
was only a two-year-old, and not so very 
big. Had he been a regular guy with more 
experience and more brawn, the coroner 


pnT age 


rather than myself might have 
report of the adventure. 

\s most people know, the bear hiber- 
nates. I once helped prod one out of his 
den in the Buffalo Head Hills, Northern 
\lberta. I got his hide, for a price, while 
the Indians boiled bear meat in their ket- 
tles for the next day or two. This partic 
ular animal had merely hunted out a brush 
pile and made the best of it. 

\nother den I chanced upon « 
a natural recess in a sandy hillside, over 


which the bear had pulled some brush, be 
sides bedding the ground with dry grass 
amd scooping out a small amount of sand, 
much as a dog does when scratching out a 


comfortable hollow, preferably in a promis- 
ing flower bed. Snow had drifted ove 


this rude shelter, and ther: nothing 
to betray the presence of bruin except the 
crystallized frost caused by his breathing 
Trappers and others have found dens dug 
like gopher holes on level ground, straight 
in and over. 

The she-bear with whelps, present ot 
prospective, takes more pains when it comes 
to denning up, probably beeause er re 
sponsibilities. Cubs are born in the det 

metime between the first of March and 
the fifteenth, that is, at the 55th parallel 
Farther south the cubs are probably bor 
in February. The she-bear breeds every 
two years, and takes her March cubs int 
the den with her the following fall when 
snow threatens. Next fall she enters her 
den without the year-and-a-half-old cubs, 
who are forced to shift for themselves. 

My attention was caught by an illustra 
tion some time ago—an artist's nceptior 
of a bear clawing a tr: apper in midwinter, 
within sight of the trapper’s cabin smoke 
Searching out the text for an occasional 


\pril snowstorm, I found that the writer 
had his bear running loose in the N 
We st | 





erritories, at forty below, 
mile blizzard, and during the montl 
January. Also, the bear was very hungry 
\n Arctic hero pictured as discovering 
\trican monkeys skating on Greenland’s 


Ice Cap would seem absurd, but the situa 
tion would be no more so than that in the 
llustration referred to. 


IBERNATING bears do come out in 

winter, especially during an unseason- 
ible warm spell. But the animals ducl 
back into their shelters quickly enough if 
there is snow on the ground, which there 
1 y is in Canada’s Northwest from Ox 
tober to April, and even later. Sometimes 
the bear gets flooded out by an early March 
thaw. In that case he wanders around un- 
til he finds a convenient brush pile, or 
something of the sort. Bears have been 
scared out of their dens by the continued 


11 


telling of trees in the vicinity, during ri ad 


cutting, logging operations, or similar mod 
ern activities. But if left to himself, it is 
sate to say that bruin won't go a hundred 


yards from his den until his time i 


in March or April, according to his loca 
tion. 

Cowardly, unreasoning, frenzied fear d 
stroys more completely than the thir 
feared. I have been afraid and I have 
been in tight places. I managed to get 
out from under chiefly because I recog 
nized the presence of danger, prepared 
for it, and refrained at all times from 


bravado and_= senseless chance taking 
That is the only sensible course for those 
who live in the open, facing the dangers 


that lurk within knife-sharp claws, in the 
rapids, atop the crested waves of wind- 
blown lakes, and in the snow and bitter 
cold of the wilderness. 
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Where the Wild Turkey R | $3:1 | 
ere tne l UrKEY elgns | 
| Postpaid 

(Continued from page 27) | Sizes ' 
2 to 12 ’ 

inside the mesh barrier. Its purpose is to Consider the way they outwit their arch 
prevent the frightened birds from killing enemy, the great horned owl. Bridges has ‘ 
or seriously injuring themselves on the seen this dramatic encounter on several i 
wire. occasions. After dusk, the huge owl wings i 
The hens at Woodmont are confined in its way silently overhead waiting for a ; 
laying-houses during April. Approxi- chance to swoop among the roosting tur i 
mately 3,000 eggs are selected from the keys. A warning cluck places every bird ' 
total production for placing in the giant on guard. Standing erect on their roosting BEAN'S SLIPPER SHOE j 
incubator. About half again as large as_ branches, they await the attack. ' 
the ordinary chicken’s egg, they” are A ca het eae te oa Se, Mate 
speckled all over with distinctive brown HE owl dives like a descending rocket, | s with Lambskin iunersole. ‘Two-inch Lamb's Fur ' 
spots. The average turkey hen lays about aiming for one of the largest of the iff, can be worn up or down, When worn with cuff up 
two dozen eggs annually. During recent birds. Ina flash, the victim whirls, lowers | 0“) aang etiad: eae eae goer 
years, as many as 2,500 wild turkeys have its head and crouches forward, exposing its | of ntly with Talon fastener. Write for Catalog. i 
been raised from the 3,000 eggs placed in tail feathers like a tilted shield. Outman- Mid. hs L. L. BEAN, 8 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
the incubator each spring. The Woodmont euvered, the owl slides precipitously trom i 
turkeys thus are wild bred but are domes- that inclined feathery surface. Then the ad 9 W RI i 
tically hatched. turkeys drop to the ground and scurry to on 
For six or eight weeks after the baby _ safety. ' 
curkeys come from the incubator, they are : BF pk Bog 
kept in artificially heated brooder houses. ' pet | Zomfortand worry?Try RUPTURE 


a Brooks Automatic 
Air Cushion. This mar- 
velous appliance per- 


This gives time for them to gain a pro 
tective coating of feathers and to become 
zccustomed to a diet of mash and grain. 


Chen they are transferred to roosting mits the opening to 

houses which open on special ranges for close, nyt oe oe 

young turkeys. Each house holds 1,250 yO a af : 

ye : ’ day andnight. Thousandsreport amazing results. 

birds Light, neat-fitting. No hard pads, metal girdle i 
By the time they are three months old, or parts to chafe or gouge. Patented in U.S. and 

they leave the roosting houses and take to 13 foreign countries. Try one 10 DAYS WITH- 

the trees. In Chetahen r. they are ready for OUT A PENNY’S RISK. You'll be delighted. 


Free book on Rupture and convincing facts 
mailed postpaid in plain sealed envelope. Address 


BROOKS CO., 117 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Be Your 
Own Boss | 


You can start your own business without invest- 
ing one cent. This plan requires only your time 
when you want to work. Be our local representa- 
tive. All supplies sent to you FREE. No deposit 
required. Everything you need to earn several 
dollars an hour sent at our expense. No contests, 


distribution. Bridges sends them by ex- 
press to all parts of the country, shipping 
from 2,000 to 2,500 breeders each fall. At 
this time of the year, the birds sell for 
twelve dollars apiece. The prices increase 
as the birds get older until by March and 
\pril they are selling for twenty-five dol- 
lars. 

In building up his flock, Bridges has paid 
considerably more than $100 apiece for ex 
tra fine gobblers from Tennessee and 
North Carolina. In fact, he values his 
gobblers at $100 and kis hens at $50 apiece. 


Throughout his work, he has exercised ; 
ere pena — tte tite heed Soon they ll be ready to be released no prizes, no strings—just sound commission sel- 
pecial care to keep his birds pure-bred. et . 
TI ar f t] tt ‘ | fe ling. You keep up to 40%. Write today for com- 
le tailure oO otner attempts 1as e- P , ° te pl P : ot 
pts | "ess Another example of the intelligence of plete supplies and instructions. 
quently been due to carelessness in this re- 


these wild birds is given by the famous OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. C2 














spect : 1 
“te ° ne . ho ris S Wdiue 
- Extra precautions are also taken to \merican ornithologist, John James \udu- | 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
keep the houses and ranges sanitary bon. During wet weather, the mother tur- 
During the early stages, when the little key, feeds its young the buds ot the spice 
7 bush just as a human mother adel listers 


turkeys are from two to eight weeks old, +s = 17 as a doc sccrit 
pote issium permanganate is added to the ere or aspirin, or as a doctor prescribes 
; ° remedies. 

drinking water and sixty gallons of sour ee ~ i to his 3.000 wid - 
. . n additi s 3,000-egg turkey in- 
milk is given each 1,000 turkeys each ow m B w+ Bn x h - hi = Wl 
r ° - ° ° ubator res as ¢ rr } | V1 

week. This is to combat diseases to which CUBatOr, bridg las another which Ww 
hold 10,000 egs Heated by electricity, 


‘ij, Ste tive aoa nin aamnisttn S 

the lit irds are susceptible, especially - 

hiacltas ; t and white oma. som ; it hatches out 4,000 mallard eggs, 4,000 
——— : - hescant ewes : > 1) nil ewce each 
On the ranges, the wild turkeys have an pheasant eggs, and 2,000 quail egg — 
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. Seage . . spring. This mammoth incubator occupies 
abundance of their favorite plant and in- nee Chis ; weet 8 witha | 
¢ ah = Sem : a building of its own, a structure which 
sect foods. They eat crickets, beetles, ¢ = 
; formerly served as the clubhouse. Che 


snails, spiders, grasshoppers, flies, and cat- occ ts. Sas”  : 4 $6 ‘Te ’ 
erpillars and, in the vegetable realm, ber- procedure in raising these game birds is The Little Red 


not greatly different from that followed in 


ries, seeds, plant leaves, and acorns. Not tai ; ‘ T] sais 

long ago, the U.S. Biological Survey C@ting for the turkeys. ee In this one-room cottage at Saranac Lake, | 

carried on an interesting series of investi- rically heated brooders until feathered and N. Y., called “Little Red,” the modern treat- 

gations to determine the proportion of plant then move to the ponds and ranges where ment of tuberculosis began in 1885 because 
they live as wild creatures until they reach Dr. E. L. Trudeau discovered the value of rest | 


and animal food eaten by turkeys in the 


in curing tuberculosis » » Progress has been 
wild state. The investigators found that 


maturity. , , 
J made in the fight against tuberculosis, but it 


The ducks at Woodmont occupy an ar- 


the ratio was 84.5 percent vegetable and ated telex: Gacieced fae al 5g Meee still kills more persons between 15 and 45 
15.5 percent animal matter in the stomach tihcial lake er Mu Bagg ay: = a d than any other disease » » Help conquer it 
of freshly killed birds. tain stream. Incidentally, the stre: am 2 an by using Christmas Seals on your holiday 

The full-grown gobbler weighs about six- * lake are well stocked with fighting letters and packages. 


: r mountain trout for members of the club 
teen pounds while the hens average from to enjoy angling. Just above the lake is a 
ten to twelve pounds. Domestic turkeys oan he tween two high hills and at the bot- 
are much larger, with the gobblers reach- ti il of this ravine are the duck blinds. At 
ing twenty-five or thirty pounds and the eyening. the mallards fly down this valley 
hens fifteen or twenty pounds. The mature jn returning from the neighboring high- 
wild birds have slender, racy-looking bodies jands to the lake. Experts have timed them 
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with handsome chestnut and yellow-brown = and 1 ‘eport they travel fully sixty-five miles 

feathers that gleam like polished copper in an hour, Picking off such mile-a-minute 

the sun, Usually they are shot on the wing. streaks in the sky provides nerve-tingling The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Alert and keen-eyed, they are one of the sport for the gunners. The best record Associations of the United States 





P ° e ° 4 4 i. D4 . sacl 
most warv of game birds and also one of made to date is a bag of ninety-eight ducks 


the most intelligent. out of a possible 500. ‘ . BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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BERGMAN, Editor 


The Streams We Fish In 


a bog meadow. Here the water was 
slow-moving and deep. Clumps 
alders formed the only cover. For t 
years I passed this stretch without tr) 
ing it because the other fellows never 
fished it and said it wasn’t any gov¢ 
But after I got the observation con 








os HERE’S no place like home” 

is a sentiment which strikes re- 

sponsive chords in the heart of 

every man. No less endearing 

is the phrase “My favorite stream” to 
the trout fisherman. 

Trout streams are undeniable per- 


oe oe 


sonalities. Some are cheerful, others plex I gave this stretch some attenti 
gloomy. Some are wild and savage, Gradually the secret was revealed 
some gentle and soothing There are found out that the stretch contains 


more fish than all the rest of the streas 


friendly and unfriendly streams. Some 
combined. 


attract, others repel. Each is distinct- 





ly individual; each stands apart from When the bait fishermen fished in t 

others. Each has its characteristic pe- spring, very few trout haunted the bog ' 
culiarities and its own deep secrets. Un- meadow holes. They were all in tl 
less an angler knows the streams inti- rifles and rocky holes above But ; 
mately, he gets little joy from them. the water became low, the trout move ; 


downstream and congregated in the wa 

ter of the meadow section, which re 

mained deep and which was _ fed ; 

many underwater springs ' 
Once there they entered upon a reg 


I have several pet streams, but only 
one tavorite I have devoted years of 
close association to becoming thorough- 
ly acquainted with all of them; each 
had a secret which baffled me until I 





had learned it. lar routine of living. At d reak th ; 
First comes my home stream. Small Solve the stream's secret and you get your trout left their cover under the alders a 

and rather insignificant, it really isn't scattered over the shallow parts of t 

much of a stream. I doubt whether stream. Here they fed o1 mphs a 

any passer-by would give it a moment’s by the advance of hot weather. I was only other underwater life until the thre ; 

thought. But I grew up with this brook. slightly acquainted with the brook I had _ its first rays on the water. This was t 

For years I never knew it held a secret. been fishing for years. signal for retreat and soon they were al ; 

In common with the rest of the boys, I My first attempts to become more friend- out of sight beneath the alders Not a : 

fished it each spring with worms. Until ly were repulsed. I finally put aside my other glimpse of them would you get { { 

the middle of May we always made some’ rod and spent my time creeping to the the rest of the day until half a hour afte 

good catches of native trout. After that brook at various points to see if I could’ sunset, when they would come out ag : 

we could never get anything but under- locate any trout. These tactics brought and feed until dark. ; 

sized trout. We decided we had caught results. I found that the trout had left They were nervous and wary. It w ia 

all the good fish and that there wouldn’t the riffles where we had caught them in necessary to avoid making vibratic 

be any more until next spring. the spring and were now in the long still- n the bogs when you approached i 
This was a ridiculous idea and after a water stretches. addition, they were highly susceptible ) 

time I realized it. The brook was never My first attempts to catch them were water-surface disturbances, such as 

stocked with anything larger than finger- failures. It took considerable experimenta- ripple caused by a floating leader fj | 

lings and yet each spring we caught many tion before I found out that I had to cast Dry flies would not work at all. The « i 

fish ranging between 9 and 14 inches. Ob- from a point some distance back from the way I could get a rise was to saturate n ; 

viously such trout could not grow from bank. I also discovered that fine leaders wet fly thoroughly and rub my leader w 

] 


fingerlings to this size in a single season. were necessary and that a small wet fly salt so that both would sink readily. O: 
Arriving at this conclusion made me re- was most successful. The best patterns my cast was made, I had to let the fly si j 
alize the importance of possessing a thor- were Light Cahill, Quill Gordon, Mealy until it was taken by a trout or until 


ough knowledge of the streams we fish in. Moth, Wickhams Fancy, Hawthorne, and reached bottom. Any movement given it 
I had been fishing without thinking, with- Coachman, sparsely tied on size 14 hooks. on the way down was detrimental, but a : 
out observing the changes brought about The lower part of the brook ran through movement made after the fly had rested 5 


© A ae en 


ib tcl ts een laa. 
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| came back six times before the waters told me what they were hiding Other tactics are required where the pools are slow-moving and deep : t 
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Rocky Torrent is never gracious but always fascinating The 


on the bottom a moment invariably brought 


results. It took many days of patient en- 
deavor to learn all this, but think of the 
udded enjoyment that a thorough knowl- 
edge of this brook gave me! 

Rocky Torrent is another of my pets. 
It runs white and fast through a heavily 
wooded ravine. Overhead is a thick can- 
opy formed by the arched trees and a 
heavy growth of rhododendron along the 
sides adds to the perpetual and misty 
gloom. Only at scattered intervals does 
the sun filter through. 

Rocky Torrent always frowns when you 
approach. It never becomes gracious. At 
first I thought it a repulsive personality, a 
veritable witch. I was alone, and by the 
time I had fished half a mile up the gloomy 
aisle I felt as if there were an ogre be- 
hind every rock, ready to pounce out on 
me. Even catching an unusually large 
brown trout failed to cheer me, and finally 
| left in haste, glad to reach the sunny 
field below. 

But Rocky Torrent fascinated me. _ I 
decided that it wouldn't be so bad if a 
fellow had company when he fished it. So 
hack I went with a comrade. On six trips 
the stream refused to give up its secret 
and we came away without a fish worth 
keeping. 

Instead of growing discouraged, I be- 
came more and more fascinated. Memor- 

s of the first big fish bolstered up the 
belief that there were more if I could only 
find them. I made up my mind I would 
get on a friendly footing with Rocky Tor- 
rent or know the reason why. Only part 
of this ambition has been realized. The 
stream has revealed its secret but has done 
so grudgingly. It never really smiles on 
me but suffers my attentions with toler- 
ant submission. 

Here are the 
trout of 


secrets which yield the 
Rocky Torrent—secrets that are 
simple and yet essential to know. The 
Fan-Wing Royal Coachman, the Ginger 
Coachman, a brown or ginger spider, or 
a large brown bivisible are the best flies. 
The more fluffy they are, the more action 
they bring. 
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Oddly enough you do 
not get many fish from 
the good-looking pools, 
and those that are taken 
are small. The good fish 
come from shallow runs 
near shore or from swirl- 
ing pockets in the rocks. 
When fishing one of the 
runs the fly must be al- 
lowed to float back to 
your very feet before be- 
ing lifted for the next 
cast. Eight out of ten 
trout follow the fly to 
the extreme lower part 
of their feeding range be- 
fore taking it. Ii you 
stand in this range in- 
stead of below it, you 
can never catch one oi 
these fish. If you lift the 
fly before it reaches the 
lower end of the range 
you do not get a rise; 
you do not even know 
that a trout has been in- 
terested. I discovered 
this one day when I stood 
well above the tail end 
of a riffle while fishing 
the head. A trout fol- 
lowed my fly and almost 
ran into my legs before 
he realized what he was 
doing. I took the hint 
and thus learned the 
secret. 
pocket eddies 
would not yield a fish un- 
til the fly had floated around it for some 
time. I found that a successful way to 
time this was to let the fly float until I 
thought it was time to pick up, and then 
extend the time a moment longer. Many 
times this extra moment has resulted in 
the catching of a fish I would never have 
caught otherwise. Those were the simple 
secrets of Rocky Torrent—a stream that 1 
wild, unfriendly, unwilling to produce, an 
yet productive if you use the right tactics. 
My favorite stream is not like any of 
the others. It is for the most part friend- 


] 


ly, but it has a complex temperament 
which often gives you a jolt. The stream 
offers everything—still waters, riffles, pock- 
et holes, and deep pools. It wanders 


through sunny meadows and cheerful wood 
lots, and at one place tumbles through a 
gloomy gorge where the walls rise 
for many feet. At the upper end of the 
main stream there is a large pond and 
above that it divides into two small 
streams. One is of the slow, meandering 
meadow type and the other is of the mer 
ry, dancing mountain type. A delighttul 
spring brook flows into the main stream 
near our camp ground. This amazing lit 
tle brook, pure spring water clear as crys 
tal and filled with food that trout like best, 
always contains a large number of fish 
which run up from the main stream 

The water in the big stream is shallow 
with the exception of the occasional deep 
pools. The rocks are flat and 
anchored so that you do not stumble or 
slip. At no place more than twenty-five 
feet wide, the stream is remarkable becaus¢ 
the trout, mostly browns, run large. 

At first I didn’t think much of the 
Most of the water looked flat and 
uninteresting, and I couldn’t see any trout. 
My first three days of fishing did not net 
me a fish over ten inches. I would have 
quit in disgust if it hadn’t been for an 
accident. I had been fishing a pool and 
got hung up in the bushes below it. The 
fly dangled in the air on a long loose end 
of leader and a gust of wind danced it 
over a very shallow riffle near shore. A 
two-pounder snatched it and tangled me 


sheer 


securely 


stream. 
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$5.00 Postpaid 


UBLISHED in 1932, this 418- 

page book should be in the li- 
brary of every angler, tyro or ex- 
pert. It is a book on fresh water 
angling, and all Eastern game fish 
are described, with particular at- 
tention to the trout, bass, pike and 
pickerel. 

CONTENTS 


Part One—The Trout 
Trout and the Worm 
Natural Trout Baits and Their 
Imitations 
Wet Flies and Methods 
The Art of Dry Fly Practice 
Some Field Problems and Their 
Solutions 
Trout Tackle 
Part Two—The Bass 
Live Baits and Methods 
With Plug and Casting Rod 
Fly Rod Lures and Methods 
Characteristics of Bass—and 
Other Things 
Part Three—Miscellaneous 
The Pike Family 
The Pike Perch or Wall-Eye 
Landlocked Salmon and Lake 
Trout 
Some Common Fish of Our 
Lakes and Streams 
Angling Ethics and Conclusion 


Written by an expert fisherman and a con- 
stant contributor to leading sports maga- 
zines, this book has another and most un- 
usual attraction for the angler—14 color 
plates, 11 of them being paintings by Fred 
Everett of the fish described in the book. 
The other 3 color plates are of flies and 
lures. In addition, there are many draw- 
ings by Everett of lures, baits, and fishing 
scenes. 


To quote the author of this exceptional 
book, ‘It has been my aim to isolate 
those fine points which are the dividing 
line between success and failure, and put 
them before the reader in an interesting 
and yet digestible style. I have gone into 
detail both on methods and on tackle 
needed so that the beginner will be able 
to find the information he is looking for, 
but at the same time I have kept the sea- 
soned angler in mind and have covered 
those phases which appeal to him.”’ 
Unlike most practical books on angling, 
this book is most interesting to those even 
casually interested in the sport. From the 
author’s many years of experience, he 
has chosen the most interesting and sig- 
nificant episodes and related them as anec- 
dotes, each calculated to display some im- 
portant point. 


Order this beautifully illustrated 
and valuable book now, 
only $5, from the 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
381-4th Ave., New York City 
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up in great shape. I lost the fish but the 
incident led to an investigation. Although 
not discernible at a casual glance, there 
was a more than sixteen inches deep 
under the bank alongside the shallow riffle. 
| found that the stream contained many 
of these slanting holes un- 
ler flat 


uld hide. By 
ing every shallow | h looked as 
if it might contain 


a hidden hole I imme- 
diately began to catch some exceptionally 
good trout. 


— 
noie 


1 7 4 al 
holes and also 


rocks where trout co 


1 1 
Hace whi 
1 


( 
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HE fly and leader had much to do with 
successful fishing on this stream. At 
times the trout would refuse everything ex- 
cept a tiny black fly. When no hatches of 
blacks were in evidence, tl ey p eferred the 
Ginger Cahill. Next best was the Honey 





Dun, then the Dark ( abil, and last the 
Coty Dark or Dark Hendrickson. Any- 
thing larger than 12 was for the 
large fish and size 14 to ot three times as 
many fish as size 12. This was tor the 
fishing between 10 A.M. and set. Be- 
fore 10 A.M. and after sunset size 12 Fan 
Wings worked best. 


After vou have learned the secrets of 
stream, you wonder why it took you so 
Frequently, 
conditions 


any 
long; it all seen sO imple. 
atter you master a tream, 


change and leave ue groping For this 
reason the wise angler is open minded, 
He never gets hidebound, insisting that his 


method is the only correct one or that the 
flies he recor | l ttective 


nmends are the only e 
ones. At time even the novice will dis- 


cover killing methods while the expert 
flounders blindly because s mind is ob- 
cured by tradition and past experience. 
Get friendly and keep on intimate terms 
with the streams you fish. Don’t be afraid 
to experiment, even though the experi- 
ments go against all rules of orthodox pro- 
cedure, for experimentation 1s the secret 
of all successful trout fishing.—Kay Berg- 
mia 


The Little Red Flag 


to release. Of course, it fell to Biull, 
beginner, to get the biggest fish, a 


some three pound pickerel, 1 real catch 

| suddenly noticed that it was snowing, 
that the wind was st y The blackish 
green of the hemlocks across the lake 
was soft, and the now hissed over the 
ice in long, wispy streamers. The dark- 
ness of the storm began to mingle with 
the darkness of twilight. Laboriously, we 
took out the type and coiled up the stiff 
lines with stiffer fingers. 

T WAS a hard walk across the wind- 

swept ice, into the teeth of the storm, 
laden with our gear, and we reached th 
car chilled and unhapp But as the en- 
gine warmed up, we turned on the heater, 
and took deep pulls at the emergency flask, 
and felt luxuriously snug and comtortable 
as the wild snow whirled in the headlight 
be ims. 

“It’s funny,” said Bill. “I can’t figure 
it out. Every kind of fishing I’ve ever 
done has had some feature which gives it 
its special value. With tarpon, it’s the 
battle; with the dry fly, it’s fooling the 
wise old brownie; with the bass, it’s a 
little of bi te. 

“But with this ice-fishing, I can’t see 
what it is. Live bait and hauling them 
in on a hand line! Yet I’ve never had 
more fun fishing. What makes it so ex- 
citing? I really wonder what it can be.’ 


said. “Unless 
of the 


“Search me,” I 
it’s the mysterious message 
flag.” 


perhaps 
little red 
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Ray's Daybook 
of An g li ing 


T WAS midwin- 
ter. Snow was 
falling _ hard, 

driven by a strong 
north wind. It pat- 
tered monotonously 
against the study 
window and distract- 
ed me from my work. 
So I was. glad 
when the gang ar- 
rived. It gave me 
an excuse to quit 


work. In a few minutes the study was 
ue with smoke and the air filled with 
words. We may do our actual fishing in 
summer but it is in winter that we catch 
the largest fish and have the most stirring 
adventures. Finally the talk drifted into 
matters pertaining to tackle. 

“T have a lot of trouble with leaders,” 


brittle aft- 
I lose a number of 


complained Bob. “They get so 
er I once use them that 
good fish every time I start in for the day. 
And kinks! You should see them. It 
takes an hour of and a lot of 
stretching before they’re fit to fish with.” 

“Evidently you don't carry a soak box,” 
observed Fred. 

“T wet the box when I get to the stream,” 
said Bob, “but when I get home I always 
dry it out and then never remember to 
wet it until I get to the stream.” 

“Why dry out the box or leaders at all?” 
f asked. 


soaking 


“Because I’ve been told it’s the right 
thing to do.” 
“Perhaps,” I retorted, “but I never dry 


season opens. I keep 
wet at all times and 
need them. In my 
vetting and dry- 
uble. Keep new 
place, but once 


my netars ‘after the 
the pads of my box 
add new leaders as I 
opinion it is the continual 
ing of gut which causes tr: 
leaders in a cool, | 


] 
iTK 


dry, di 


you start using them, keep them wet until 
they’re worn out. I've been using this 
system for twelve years and get better 


service from my leaders than I did whe 
[ was so careful about drying them after 


each trip.” 


“I agree with you,” chimed in Bill. “I 
didn’t believe you at first but I did try it 
out and now I’m convinced it’s the only 


thing to do. But I use a regular leader 
soak—a solution consisting of 1 part gly- 
cerine to 4 parts water and ™% teaspoonful 
bakin g¢ soda. 7 his soak seems to be bene- 


ficial to gut and insures having a leader 
ready for instant use whenever you want 
it. Many times, in the old days, I have 
cussed a dry, kinky leader, endeavoring to 
get it pliable enough for use, while you 


took advantage of the early rise and filled 
your creel. Now that I keep my box wet 
all the time I’m not handicapped by for- 
getting to moisten my leaders before start- 
ing on a trip.” 

“Do you know,” bre — in Jim, “I’ve yet 
to find a dry-fly oil I like. I’ve tried about 
seven kinds and none of them fill the bill. 


They all work while the fiy is new but 
after it is matted up by a trout it is im- 
possible to do anything with the fly until 


dried, and then treated 
It's a wonder that some 
experiment along 
something differ- 


it has been washed, 
to some new dope. 
tackle maker wouldn't 
these lines and give us 
ent.” 

“Would you be 
good fly-floating dope?” 
one you might like.” 

“Let’s have it,” replied Jim. “But what 
could you have discovered that I haven't 
tried ?” 


a really 
“IT know 


nterested in 
I asked. 








“IT didn’t discover anything. Bill Metzger 
gave me some and told me how to make ; 
it. It’s the best yet. It not only makes ? 
a fly float well but cleans it also. You 
can take a fly which is matted 
and slime and bring it back to its original 
fluffiness in a jiffy. 


“What is this magic preparation?” asked 
Jim. 
“Very simple,” I returned. “Just dis- ‘ 


solve 4% cake paraffin in % pt. gasoline 
To use, put in a wide-neck bottle 
enough to carry conveniently, and 
stopper. The cork stopper is 
sary because of the method used in oiling 
th e fly. The fly is left on the leader when 
placed in the bottle. Then the cork is re- 
pla ed and the bottle shaken. If the fly is 
new, one shake is sufficient; if it is 

and matted, shake the bottle until the fly 
is clean. After the bath the fly should be 
flipped in the air and then snapped on the 
water. The cold water congeals the par- 
affin and the result is a perfectly oiled fly. 
The gasoline evaporates quickly and as the 


salt 
small 
. } 
with a 
neces- 





paraffin is hard the mixture leaves no film 
on the water. Besides, the fly is clean and 
new looking again.” 

“[’m going to get a pair hobnailed 
wading shoes this coming season,” B 
said suddenly. 

“Going back on the old reliable felt 
queried Fred. 

“No. Felt soles can't be beat for n 
streams. But last year on three occasions 
[ fished where the felt failed to keep 
from slipping. On mud or clay or whet 
the rocks are slime-covered it takes 
nails to give you safe f 

“You're right,” broke in Jim, “and 
have a system which works well. Reifelt 
ing shoes is usually an expensive propos 
tion. When I wear out felt soles I have 
leather soles put on in their place. I | 
the hobnails riveted on, beca nothing 
more exasperating than | iil si 
which are always losing the nails. he 


[ buy a new pair of felts. So I'm alw: 
pared for the worst.” 


HAT’S a good idea,” said Bob, 

I can use it. The house is full 
worn-out wading shoes wi 
tops. Never could bring myself to pai 
felting Now I'll ve at le 





1c¢ of re 


one pair made into hobs. |! w lots 
places where I .can use them to advantage 

“IT need a fishing coat,” said Fred, “but 

in't decide what to get. What's your ad- 
vice, Jim?” 

“Tt depends on whether you want it 
all-around use or for some specific condi- 
tion. Personally I use three. One for cold 
weather, is woolen. It is useful until the 
middle of May and is frequently needed 

r bass fishing in the fall. It is water- 
proof and warm. Then I ha 1 shower- 
proof khaki jacket which | n show- 
ery, warm days, and a sleeveless vest 
hot weather. If I were going to limit my- a 
self to one coat it would be the sleeveless 
vest. It is light and cool, and if purchased 
a size larger than needed n be worn 
over a leather windbreaker or sweate 
cold weather and over a slic] if it ‘ 
rainv 9 - 

“Why wouldn’t a belt with pockets 
good?” queried Bob. 

“Because it puts too much of a load 
one place and makes one feel ff balance 
said Bill. “I tried once 1 didn’t 111 
it. Nothing is quite as comfortable as a 
vest. With these the fly boxes and other 
stuff are distributed evenly and u do not 
feel as if you were Carrying a heavy load.” 

As I saw the boys out of the house, the 
cold north wind blew the hard snow 





against my face. But my thougl 


not of winter. They were spring, of 
talking brooks, of ferns, of sunshine and 
of trout. 














extra fish lines. The 
tightly 
tection possible. The 
tion of the line may 
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Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR FI PAYS AT SPACE 
RATES FOR ALL KINKS PUBLISHED 


Wisconsin Ice Fishing Rig 
always tell when you have 


yor CAN alway ! 
a fish on with this rig. The flag should 


ve made of some brightly colored and 


rong cloth so that it can be easily seen.— 
Nelson, Wis. 


Bernard A. 





Extra-Line Carriers 
HE large-size narrow adhesive-tape 
spools make excellent carriers for your 
spool fits neatly and 
giving the best pro- 
number and descrip- 
be marked on the cloth 
side of a small piece of tape and stuck to a 
nvenient spot on the outside of the cover 
for ready identification—Frank W. Bent- 
, Jr., Lowa. 


into the cover, 


Emergency Rod Guide 
ERE’S something I’ve found useful 
# many times. Take an ordinary size 
safety pin and cut it in half. Form small 
loops on the ends of the piece which has 





CORD 
Straddle this piece over the rod 


the eye. 
vhere the broken guide was. Pass a short 
p-ece of cord through the loops, draw tight 
ind knot. You will find this crude eye as 
strong and as serviceable as the original. 
—Arpid Lukas, Ohio. 


An Easily Made Sinker Mold 


\KE a piece of pine or other soft wood 

7 inches long, 3 inches wide and 3 inches 
deep. Bore holes at different depths and 
widths according to the size sinkers you 
wish. Then cut the wood lengthwise so 
that the holes will be in two equal parts. 
Bind together with twine so that the holes 
are the same as before being cut. Next 
bend some wire shaped as in diagram. 
Then pour in the molten lead and while 
it is still hot insert the wire. When cool 
unbind the mould and your sinkers are 
ready.—John Weger, Jr., N. Y. 
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Box for Used Flies 


RY FLIES should be dried after use 

and have the gut picked from their 
eyes, before being put back in the box. A 
storage box to accumulate them until the 
end of the day is therefore handy. A round 
celluloid “Connett’” box is good, and may 
be improved by adding a cutter to take flies 
off the leader. Cut a hole in the lid, large 
enough to take a good-sized fly, and make 
a slot leading from it, just wide enough to 
pass a leader. 

Place a double-edged razor blade, the 
kind with a notch in each corner, across the 
slot, leaving the hole and a little of the 
slot exposed. Mark in the corner of each 
notch and drill 1/16-in. holes. Cut a piece 
of sheet aluminum, a bit larger than the 
razor blade, and make a slot, like the first, 
halfway Shape the plate to the 
curve of the box top with a hammer. Put 


across, 


it in place so the slots coincide, mark 
through the holes, and drill 1/16-in. holes. 
Put the blade in place and the plate on 
top of it, insert 1/16-in. round-head alumi- 


um rivets from the inside and head them 
over on the outside. 

To use the box, poke the fly through the 
hole and draw the leader into the slot, pull- 
ing the eye of the hook up against the slot. 
Draw the leader back against the razor 
blade and the gut will be severed and the 


fly securely stored in the box until you are 
ready to renovate 


Nae 
a 


it—A. W. 
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To Shorten Fishing Rods 
HAVE 


often found it necessary to have 

a shorter rod, both for fly fishing and 
bait casting, and in order to convert my 
fishing rods into shorter ones I had brass 
bushings made to fit each of them, This 
bushing fits into the butt or handle section 
of the rod and takes the second joint of 
the rod, thereby making it one joint 
shorter. These bushings can be made at 
very little cost at almost any machine shop 
and are easily carried while on a fishing 
trip. They should be made of brass or 
aluminum to prevent rusting.—J/. A. Haas, 
Wis. 

THIS HOLE FITS 
— SECOND JOINT 

OF ROD 





DIAMETER OF HOLE 


%6 FL ANGE 
IN BUTT SECTION ——_— 
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BRASS BUSHIN 


Bottle-Cap Fish Scaler 

\ ITH a bottle cap nailed on a strip 

of wood, you can scale fish easily and 
the scales will not flys Just drive a shingle 
nail through the cork side of a bottle cap 
into a stick of wood about 8 in. long, in 
wide, and % in. thick. Clinch the nail 
where it comes through on the other side. 
\fter a few fish have been scaled with this 
tool, the bottle cap will become dull and 
can be replaced with a new one.—lV estle 
Holmes, Minn. 
ORDINARY BOTTLE CAP 













SHINGLE NAIL 
CLINCHED UNDERNEATH STICK 
















Finest 
For XMAS 
Pleasure! — +f 
Thrills! ame 
Health! 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


Used by 90% of the 
experts and Champions, 
by the pare meee 
ex pedit 
, THE MOSTPOPUL NR 
SKIS by students at 
Dartmouth college 
Models for jumping, racing 
downhill, slalom and touring 


Free bool 
' How in the latest and smartest 
re ony designs. New handrubbed 
K will fir fob for beauty and dur- 


p you learn abilit 












NORTHLAND SKI SSS MFG. CO. 
8 Merriam Park St. Paul, 
World’s Largest Ski Manufacturers. SS __.Minn. 











FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 


QUALITY Materials and Supplies 
TACKLE Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


s ome leasant and profitable time this winter 

repairing your own tackle and it sure will 

a fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
y ike. Send for free Anglers Guide. 


7 Willmarth Tackle Co., Roosevelt, N. Y. 


- » | HOW TO CATCH FISH 


Charlie Stapf’s latest edition 
“How to Catch Fish” is just off 
i} the press. Bigger and better than 
ever before. This book gives in- 
formation and advice that makes 
it easy to catch Fish. Send for 
your FREE copy today. 


‘4 PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
a... Box E. Prescott, Wis. 
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Fly Tying 


ad Materials 


Everything necessary 
for tying all kinds of 
Trout and Bass Flies. 
Ed Cummings, 904 S. Saginaw St., Flint, Mich. 
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Complete 


Price List 











“HEWITT” 
Trout Fishing Specialties 


Dry Balanced Trout Feeds 
Mail Orders Only. Write for Catalogs | 
Stream Examinations with Reports & Advice 
127 E. 2ist ST., NEW YORK CITY 


TY Lion CHOKERS | 


and other Fur Garments made 
from your skins at popular prices 
Red Fox............$7.00 Grey Fox............$5.7$ 
Includes tanning and complete making . . 
ready to wear . Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write for FREE Price Lists Today 


.) M. LENZ FUR CO. 


228 N. 4th St ST. LOUIS. MO. 




















MORE FISHING — LESS FUSSING 


New Catalog Now Ready 
Shows a larger line, carefully selected. Fine rods» 
ree lines, case port clothes, leather goods, hunters’ 
i noveltic and  canceists 
Wonderful Christmas gift suggestions. Many add.tions 
#. lures — Tackle for every type 


PAUL HH. YOuNG 


equipment, 






of Stain PB 


806s- 2 ‘qund River Ave. 





Detroit, Mich. 
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Drop a Line to 
“Ask for your copy of Hilde- 
brandt’s Hints . . . tells about 
spinners and flies and how to use ‘em 
for all kinds of fishing. Good advice 
from folks who know. Not a dry line 
in it. Your copy FREE. Address— 

HILDEBRANDT 
LOGANSPORT HighSt. INDIANA 
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Something about SAILF 


HEN winter comes the salt-water 
game-fish angler has three possible 
diversions—quiet, peaceful reading 


about fish, controversial discussions about 
fish, and, lastly, just fishing. If you have 
the desire and are lucky enough or clever 


cnough to have the currency tor a Florida 
trip, you are to be envied for the sailfish 
are always waiting. 

\ fact not generally known even to some 
members of Florida angling clubs is that 
sailfish are found along the Gulf Stream’s 
edge during the entire year. I’ve had the 
good fortune to take them in every cal- 
endar month. ; 

The big industry of catering to the tired 
Northern business man who is, thinks he 
is, or would like to be a sailfish angler has 
a short, romantic history. The sport 1s 
only twenty years old. 

rhe winter months produce the best sail- 
fishing, largely because the resort press 
igents have other vocations during the 
summer. The only spot in our coastal 
waters where this, probably the most popu- 
lar of all big-game angling, can be enjoyed 
is off the lower East Coast of Florida. 

The facilities at most of the fishing cities 





Trying to shake the 
hook, the sailfish 
comes out of water 
in a magnificent 
and thrilling leap 


Gulf Stream Ahoy! 
A fleet of cruisers 
starts for the big- 
game fishing water 


Below, sailfish killed off Miami Beach by 
Cornelius Fellowes of New York City (left). 
Fish weighed 81!/, lbs., length 8 ft., 4 in. 





; 


. 
and clubs cover 
every type of accom 
modation from tour- 
ist camps to fine re- 
sort hotels. The ex- 
cellent roads make 
motor travel both 
comfortable and 
speedy. Either a fifty 
dollar flivver from a 
secondhand lot or a 
sixteen-cylinder mas- 
terpiece will take you 
to Florida and Miami 
streets are full of 
cars of all kinds from 
every state. 

Charter boats can 
be rented for $25 a 
day. If the cost is 
split four or five 
ways, it isn’t too 
much to pay for the 
grandest of angling 
thrills packed into a 
lively eight or nine 
hours on the Gulf Stream. Most charter 
boats are equipped with the best grades of 
tackle and fresh bait is cut as needed. The 
better-known guides charge slightly higher 
rates and are usually booked solid. Many 
of them have grown wealthy because they 
are well known, can and do charge more, 
and can be depended on always to show 
up with good catches. 

It is advisable to have good tackle. Al- 
though this is rather expensive, my sug- 
gestion would be to make the investment 
if the sport really appeals to you. A few 
trips on which the guide’s rods and reels 
are used will give you the feel of the sport, 
and you will probably soon be shopping for 
a light-tackle outfit in order to get real 
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sportsmanship rating. 

Light tackle, as specified by most Flor- 
ida angling clubs, consists of a rod tip not 
less than 5 ft. in length and 6 oz. or less 
in weight, with a detachable butt of not 
more than 18 in. in length. The reel may 
be of any size, but select one that will hold 
at least 300 or 400 yards of 9-thread linen 
line. The reel size known as 4/10 is most 
popular and the line should be of the 
twisted cuttyhunk variety. The star auto- 
matic-drag type of reel is most satisfactory 
as it is easily operated and has a free spool 
release. 

Guides will supply piano-wire leaders of 
from 8 to 10 ft. in length, with 8/0 or 
9/0 hooks sharpened to needle points and 
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fastened to the leaders in such a way as to 
permit the leader ends to hold the cut 
bait in perfect trolling position, This 1s 
called the hairpin, and is in almost univer- 
sal use in Florida waters. The baits are 
usually about 16 or 11 in. long by not 
more than 14 to 1% in. wide, tapering 
to a point at each end. They are cut to 
less than % in. thick with tapered edges, 
and trolled through the water at about 6 
miles an hour, they look pretty good to a 
sailfish. 

Heavy tackle is now used less fre- 
quently by experienced anglers. The clubs, 
however, recognize up to 16-o0z. rod tips 
and 24-thread line. Even with this equip- 
ment, some experience and plenty of luck 
are valuable assets. Many people have 
grown new wrinkles on well-tanned fore- 
heads trying to master the delicate art of 
sail-fish angling. There will be many heart- 
aches, headaches, skinned knuckles, and 
sore muscles before the beginner’s sailfish 
is ready for photographing and mounting. 


SWELL spot for sailfish is the Miami 
i district, where countless cabin cruisers 
are ready to go places on five minutes’ no- 
tice. Just for fun, let’s take one of these 
snappy, clean, speedy, 35-ft., twin-motored 
hoats from Dock 5 on the Miami bay front, 
near Biscayne Boulevard. We're iced and 
gassed up and lunch is aboard as we head 
out past dozens of similar craft into the 
hip channel. We spin through the Gov- 
ernment Cut and out to sea 3 miles, then 
abruptly slow down. Baits are dropped 
over and everything is ready, for we are on 
the edge of one of the most famous ocean 
currents in the Seven Seas—the Gulf 
»tream. 

At certain times and tides, a clearly de- 
fined line is visible between the Gulf 
Stream and the ocean proper. The shore 
water is almost a pastel green while the 
Stream water, traveling at a speed of as 
much as 5 miles per hour if the wind is 
right, is a dark, rich blue. The Stream 
water is slightly warmer than the shore 
water during the winter with little dif- 
ference in summer. 

This “edge,” as it is commonly called, is 
the home of the sailfish for a very definite 
reason—because it is a good feeding ground. 
The water is alive with myriads of sea 
creatures from invisible plankton to huge 
tiger sharks and killer whales. You are 
hardly settled in your comfortable swivel 
chair when you have a strike. It is a 12- 
lb. bonito, perhaps, or a small dolphin, or 
any other of a dozen species which hit the 
hait hard and fast. This means welcome 
fresh bait. The fish is hauled in and strips 
cut from the under side of the body are 
put on ice at once to keep the meat firm. 


N hour passes. Suddenly you feel a 
4 Alight tap on your line. All is action 
at once. The reel brake is released and 
the line permitted to play out smoothly 
while you count off 8 seconds, set the brake, 
and strike. A sailfish is hooked and the 
fun begins in earnest. He had mistaken 
your bait for a small fish and had struck 
it it with his rapier-like bill. The choice 
morsel was apparently maimed and your 
sailfish, as is his custom, leisurely picked it 
up. As he did so, he was hooked. Sail- 
fish, like marlin and broadbill swordfish, 
have no teeth and usually strike their prey 
with their sword to maim the victim. I 
have seen all three species kill dozens of 
hait fish by following a school for several 
hundred yards, knocking fish in all direc- 
tions, and returning later to eat. 

Hooking the sailfish is not as easy as it 
may sound. Frequently the creature fol- 
ows a bait and never touches it. Again, 
ifter tapping the bait, he may refuse to 
pick it up. The bait should then be reeled 
in very fast. If interested, the fish will 
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follow it and tap again when the drop back 
is repeated. 

But you have a fish hooked, so let's 
follow his behavior. Usually his first idea 
is to jump and try to throw the hook. This 
is followed by more jumps, each one grace- 
ful as the fish emerges but awkward as he 
crashes back into the water. He may land 
on his side or back, but rarely if ever does 
he return headfirst.. 
on a run of 600 or 700 ft., followed by more 
jumps, or he may go deep and sound. No 
two fish ever fight exactly the same. 

If the sailfish remains hooked, it is only 
a matter of time before his battle for free- 
dom tires him so that he cannot swim any 
more. The process of pumping is then 
started. When the fish is brought along- 
side the boat, he can be lifted in by the 
guide without the use of a gaff. Laborers’ 
cotton gloves are used and, since the bill is 
like a fine rasp, it does not slip through 
the hands. A stout heave, and your trophy 
is lying on the deck.—Thomas Aitken. 
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Charles LaTurno, 15, with his 7-foot trophy 


Sailfish Biggerthan 
Youthful Angler 


OR many years fishermen of the Gulf 
Coast section of Texas and Louisiana 
have been striving to land sailfish. It has 
been only on rare occasions that one was 


brought in, largely because the sailfish do | 


not wander in from the Gulf Stream as the 
king mackerel and other fish do. 
A recent catch was made by a 15-year 


old boy, Charles LaTurno, who was fishing | 
five miles out in the open Gulf, in the Port | 


Isabel—Brownsville section. 


He landed a 7-foot sailfish, the only one | 


reported caught in this section of the Gulf. 


Next he may start | 
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ART OF BEAGLING 

Capt. J. OTHO PaGET $3.50 

Pub. 1982, 222 p., illus. 8%x54%yx1% in. 

English book with following chapters: 
Introduction; The hound; Brood bitches, 
whelps, and young hounds; On breeding; 
Kennels and kennel management; The 
Kennelman; Diseases; The hare; The 
country; The huntsman and hunting; The 
whipper-in; The field. 








BEAGLES AND BEAGLING 
A. F. HocHWwa.t 50c 
136 p., illus., 74%x4%ulg in. 

All about beagles—their history, training, 

field trials, breeding, etc. 








The Coonhound 


Rosent LeGARE $1.00 


Practical treatise on ori- 
gin, breeding, training and Pub. 1924. 
care of coonhounds, with 158 p., illus. 
detailed hunting lessons. 7%x5% in. 








Dog’s Medical Dictionary 


SEWELL & CoUSENS 


$3.00 


_An encyclopedia of the diseases, their 
diagnosis and treatment; poisons and their 
antidotes; and the physical development of 
the dog. British publication. 


Revised edition, 
1933, 328 p., 34 
illus., 8%x5%a 
1% in. 











How to Train Your Bird Dog 
Horace Lytis $2.00 
Pub. 1927, revised 1982; 224 p., 10 Glue. 

7445 4%r1H% in. 
_A practical, complete and up-to-date book 
of especial interest to the amateur. 








TRAINING THE RABBIT HOUND 
Cart E. SMITH $1.00 
Pub. 1926, 185 p., illus. 7%x5%xr% in. 

A book on bassets and beagles, with de- 
scriptive and historical sketches on each 
breed, their kennel care, breeding and 
training. 








The Working Dog and His Education 
A. F. HocHWaLt cl. $1.50, p. $1.00 
Reprinted 1925; 116 p., illus. 
7%424%xr% in. 
A treatise on the training of pointers, 
setters, foxhounds, beagles, airedales, 
spaniels, and police dogs. 











— A ey YOUR DOG AND YOUR CAT 
Roy H. Spautpinc, D.V.M. 


$1.50 
Pub. 1921, reprinted 1928; 166 p. 
75%x5%ax1 in. 


A splendid book, simply told, on the care 
of the dog in sickness and health. Also 
chapters on feeding, training, selection; 
and one chapter on the cat. 
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WILLIAM JACKSON, Editor 








HE small-boat 

boat lover 

his boat and is careful about main- 

taining it in the best possible condi- 
tion. Despite this, it frequently happens that 
when emergencies arise, the boat is found 
to be lacking even the simplest materials 
and tools for making repairs to hull or out- 
board motor. A boating trip can be ruined 
by the lack of a few staple articles of equip- 
ment. If you make sure that the necessities 
are always aboard, makeshift, unreliable, 
and haphazard repairs will be avoided. 

Accidents to modern boats and motors 
are usually simple in nature and easily 
fixed if proper first-aid measures can be 
taken immediately. A boat’s emergency re- 
pair kit should include a small can of plas- 
tic wood, a small can of liquid, waterproof 
marine glue, sq. yd. of 8- or 10-0z. can- 
vas and a 2-oz. box of %-in. tacks. 

In the tool bag should always be found 
a small adjustable wrench, a pair of adjust- 
able pliers, an 8-in. screw driver, two out- 
board-motor starting ropes, 12 shear pins, 
6 propeller-shaft cotter pins, one extra 
propeller-shaft nut, a tube of grease for 
the lower unit, and a set of spark plugs. 

Tool kits are usually furnished with out- 
board motors, but often the tools are 
handled carelessly around the boat and are 
lost. To avoid misplacing accessories and 
materials, stow them in a small wooden 
box or, better, them in a_ handy 
drawer of the type shown in the diagram. 
Such a drawer 1s easily constructed and 
fastened to the under side of one of the 
seats as shown. 

Another handy piece of equipment that 
can be purchased at reasonable cost or 
made at home without difficulty is a canvas 
cover for the boat. This aids both the 
performance and the boat 
and motor by keeping water out of the hull 
during showers and protecting the finish 
and the engine from the effects of bad 
weather. 

The cover is made of 8- or 10-oz. cotton 
duck, preferably khaki color. Obtain the 
canvas in 30- to 36-in. widths and sew to- 
gether with a l-in. seam. The two widths 


owner is usually a 
who takes real pride in 


kee p 


appearance ot 


should be sufficient 
to cover any ordi- 
nary outboard hull 
with some to spare. 
Trim to correspond 
to the shape of the 
hull, allowing for 
the sheer molding. 
For the sides pro- 
vide or piece to- 
gether a 6-in. width 
of canvas of suf- 
ficient length to 
extend completely 
around the hull. 
Sew the lower end 


of this piece to 
form a l-in. hem, 
while the upper 


edge is creased to 
form a 14%-in. hem 
and sewn to the 
shaped top cover, 
as illustrated. 

Grommets and 
turn buttons are 
used to secure the 
cover to the hull. 
Space the grom- 
mets every 15 in. Ordinary canvas should 
be waterproofed with a prepared solution 
or by applying, with a paint brush, a mix- 
ture of melted paraffin to which gasoline 
has been added. 

If the outboard is left on the boat for 
any length of time, it is a good plan to 
chain the motor to the boat and secure 
the ends of the chain together with a pad- 
lock, in order to prevent the boat’s being 
stolen. If necessary, a hole for the chain 
could be bored in the upper part of the 
transom or in the transom knees or braces. 
Another inexpensive item that will cer- 
tainly repay for its use is a waterproof 
cover for the motor. This not only pro- 
tects the motor from the deteriorating 
effects of the elements but also means the 
motor will not get water-soaked and will 
start more easily. 

An outboard steering wheel installed on 
the forward seat or dashboard not only 


REPAIRS ARE EASY IF MATERIALS ARE AT HAND IN THIS DRAWER 



















This simple holder under the seat will 
prevent delays caused by lost equipment 
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PROTECTION FOR YOUR OAT SE 


When sudden squalls come up, or when you're mooring the craft for 
the night, this easily made canvas cover is a great convenience 





improves the appearance of the boat but 
relieves the strain encountered on long trips 
where the motor steering handle is con- 
stantly gripped. Several %4-in. swivel pul- 
leys with fittings for fastening to the boat 
and a %-in. wire-center tiller rope should 
be used to connect the steering wheel to the 
outboard motor. 

A set of spark plug covers will prevent 
spasmodic operation in wet weather and 
will also keep spray from shorting the 
plugs. Vaseline or heavy oil smeared on 
the plugs will prevent shorting if the plugs 
do happen to get wet. 

Renewing old oil-soaked and _ frayed 
ignition cables prevents possible shorting 
or grounding of the ignition current and 
assures better motor performance. Clean, 
well-mixed fuel goes far toward insuring 
reliable, trouble-free service. A _ simple, 
useful item that prevents entrance of dirt 
and water into the gas tank is an ordinary 
funnel with a piece of fine brass-wire 
screening soldered to the neck inside the 
funnel. 

A 3- to 5-gal. gasoline can with a flexible 
pouring spout is always useful on board, 
especially when the motor is to be refueled 
in rough, open water. The flexible spout 
can be inserted in the motor tank and no 
fuel will be spilled inside or outside the 
boat. 

Frequently small-boat owners think very 
little about adequate anchorage facilities 
Many boatmen simply attach a stone or 
piece of scrap iron to the anchor rope and 


call it a day. Such unreliable anchors 
usually allow the boat to drift with the 
wind, with undesirable results. A small 
mushroom anchor of 15 to 20 Ibs. is heavy 


enough for most outboard craft and pro- 
vides solid anchorage. —IVilliam Jackson. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS AT SPACE 
RATES FOR ALL KINKS PUBLISHED 





Models for Boat Builders 
Y MAKING small-scale models the 


builder can see exactly how a finished 
boat from any design will appear in regard 
to sheer lines and the proportions of beam, 
length, and depth. Cut out two sides, a 
transom, and several molds or “spreaders” 
from heavy cardboard and assemble with 
paper clips. Use the scale of 1%” to the 
foot. The model of a 12’ rowboat would 
therefore be 18” long and this scale per- 
mits you to accurately lay off any dimen- 
sions expressed in inches without going into 
a special scale of twelfths. Changes may 
be made in the model until the lines are 
satisfactory. Dimensions taken off and 
converted into feet will be sufficiently ac- 
curate to work out practically in building 
the boat—A. J. Clark, Ind. 


Folding Keel for Flat-bottom Boat 
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ERE is a plan for a rudder and fold- 
ing keel to make a sailboat out of an 
ordinary flat-bottom boat. The advantage 
the speed with which the boat may be 
eached with keel folded. The keel is 
hinged to the centerboard on the bottom 
f the boat with plain removable-pin door 
hinges. The sadiier is hinged to the keel 
with the same type of hinge. The rudder 
then fastens to the stern of the boat by an 
ron rod dropped from above through screw 
es fastened to the rudder and strap iron 
n the transom of the boat. Be sure to 
have the hinges and screw eye on the rud- 
der in line. To run the boat on shore, re- 
move the iron rod and push sideways on the 
top of the rudder, thus folding the keel. 
It is always best to fasten the strap iron 
to the bottom edge of the keel—WM. L. 
Morris, Conn. 
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Winter Boating 


HERE are many sportsmen who miss 
the best part of the boating season by 


hauling out or laying up their boats at this | 
time of year. To many it is a necessity, | 


but to a host of others it is just a habit. 
They haul their craft out every autumn 
and miss what can be the most enjoyable 
season of the year—days when a blue haze 
tinges the distance, and the shore lines riot 
in color—days of perfect peace, solitude, 
and tranquility. Even the cold weather far 
into December has its special flavor. 

A few hardy yachtsmen leave the old 
craft in the drink, and enjoy fishing, hunt- 
ing, and puttering around until snow flies. 
If the hull is equipped with a cabin, nothing 
more cosier can be imagined than sitting 
in the warm interior, near the stove, lis- 
tening to the wind howling outside. 

Some fortunate boatmen in the North are 
able to take their craft South and thus 
enjoy the sport the year ’round. There’s 
an idea there. If you can swing it, why 
not cruise South with your outboard this 
winter? A perfectly safe trip can be taken 
in the Mississippi in a small boat, or down 
the inside route along the Atlantic ocean.— 


i. 2s 
A Homemade Sail Track 


4<—— HALYARD 






FLAT 
HEAD~ 


LARGE BONE 
BUTTONS SEWEC 


SCREWS ON WITH LINEN 
Bs THREAD OR 
FINE WIRE 
\\ 
TRAC all \\ 


HELPFUL kink for the sail track and 

euides of a small boat is to use gal 
vanized sheet iron, make a groove in it and 
then buttons with a sunken eye may be 
sewed to the sail and the sail track screwed 
to the mast with flat-head screws. Bone 
buttons will slide very well. It is best to 
use a fine wire or heavy linen thread to 
sew the buttons to the sail. Do not bend 
the open edges of the track so close as 
cut the threads on the buttons A clearance 


sufficient—L. M. Hile, 
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Ind. 


Mooring for Boat House 


HE sketch shows how I fasten my boat 

in the boat house so that it will not 
pound against the sides of the dock. In 
case of high water in the lake, the boat 
can still rise or fall with the water even 
when moored. Fasten three 1” pipes se- 
curely top and bottom in the boat house 
roof and floor. Put an iron ring on eacl 
pipe so it will slide up and down easily 
Have three short pieces of chain or r pe 
stout enough to hold the boat fastened | 
snaps to the rings. Have another snap in the 
other end of each chain or rope to fasten 
in the big eye in the boat. By fastening 
the boat up in this way it cannot pound on 
either side, front or back, but can always 
rise or fall with the water.—C. L. Bernard 
Obla. 





MOORING ROPES——— 


Make Your 
Own Boat 





Make an outboard racer, motorboat, 
sailboat, rowboat, runabout, canoe, from 
these simple blueprint plans for amateurs. 

Order by number (in italics after each 
title). When there are two or more num- 
bers following a single title, it means that 
there are two or more blueprints (each 
15”x22”) in the complete set. If the 
letter ‘‘R’’ follows a number, it indicates 
that the blueprint or set of blueprints is 
accompanied by a photographically illus- 
trated pamphlet or article which supple- 
ments the drawings. If you do not wish 
this pamphlet omit the letter ‘‘R’’ from 
your order and deduct 25 cents from the 
price given. The instructions alone are 
sold for 25c. 

Many other blueprints, on all types of 
furniture you can make at home, are 
available. Send stamped addressed en- 
velope for complete list. 

BOATS 


Canoe, Sailing Outfit, 25 $0.25 
*Canoe, 16-ft. Canvas Covered Kayak, with 

sail, etc., 192-193-194-R 
*Duck Boat, Folding, /70-R 50 
*Outboard Racer, 11 '4-ft., 156 Ibs., 128-129-R. Pe} 
*Outboard Racer, 10 ft. 4 in., 114 Ibs., 2/1-2/2 .50 
*Sailboat-Motorboat, Combination (15 ft., cat 


rig), 131-132-133-R 1.00 
Marconi Rig with Jib for Above, 133-A .25 
*13-ft. Rowboat-Motorboat, 147-R .50 
*14!.-ft. Rowboat-Motorboat, 148-R 50 
*16-ft. Rowboat-Motorboat, 149-R.. .50 

Stern Drive Installation (when used with 
rowboat-motorboat), 150 .25 

*15!.-ft. Runabout or “‘Sportboat’’ (outboard 
or inboard motor), 175-176-177-R 1.00 

*13-ft. Utility Rowboat (can be sailed or used 
with outboard motor), 224 .25 
Note: Fu ze patterns for any boat marked with 
t k (*) will be drawn to order for $1.50 
Simply ate this amount to the cost of the 


About one week is required to fill or- 


RADIO SETS 
All-Wave Portable Receiver (battery), 2/7-R...$0.50 





Amateur Short Wave Receiver, 155 . 25 
Amateur Radio Transmitter, /83- 184. 50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Log Cabin (three rooms), 134-R $0.50 
Perpetual Star Chart, 214 oa 
Outdoor Life, Jan. 35 

381 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Send me the blueprint, or blueprints, num- 
bere LOLLOWS 
Nu N No. Nx 
Pa f 
I GP envcncincnnstneesinninneeeenteesaenentenntnies 
I ar t sing .... dollars... cents 
Please print your name and address plainly. 






























The parts of a rope used as the basis of 

all knots. The main part is called the 

standing part. An end bent back forms a 
bight 


The overhand knot (upper) and the double 
overhand are chiefly used as stopper knots 
and as parts of more complicated knots 
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Top, figure-eight knot. Center, eight bend, 
for joining a line to a loop. Bottom, figure 
eight with stopper (A) for tying to a ring 


Useful Knots and How to Tie Them 


Your Sport, and Even Your Safety, May Depend on a Good Knot 





Reef or square knot. This knot is secure and 
easily untied, but suitable only for joining 
ropes of equal size. Below, the knot tightened 








Below, the carrick bend, which 
is an excellent knot for joining 
new or stiff ropes. Two stages 
of the knot are pictured, to show 
how the end of one rope (A) is 
passed around a bight of another 


By E. R. AUGUSTIN, JR. 








Every outdoorsman, whether his 
special hobby is boating, fishing, 
camping, or what not, has many 
occasions to use knots. There is 
a knot best suited to every pur- 
pose, and it pays to know what 
that knot is. This is the first of 
a series of pages telling how to 
tie some of the most useful knots 





Here are two unreliable knots often tied for 
the reef knot. Above, false reef: below, thief 
knot. Compare with photograph of the reef knot 
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Below, the lapped overhand knot 
for joining lines or strands of 
Pom gut. The ends A and IA are tied 
in an overhand knot on the lap. 

Though easy to tie, it is not as 
Mn 
gg secure as the double water knot 
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Above, the sheet or single bend, 
a useful knot for joining ropes. 
It is shown at top on an eye- 
splice and in center on a bight. 
The double bend (bottom), with 
its extra wrap around the bight, 
is best for lines of odd sizes 





The water knot (top) and the 
double water knot are useful 
for joining gut leaders and 
for other purposes. The double 
water knot, which has an extra 
wrap, is the more secure and 
is therefore often preferred 
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neither of us had taken any stock in what 
we thought was just plain tall talk about 
getting worms by sawing ’em out of the 
ground. 

We got an ax and a board or two and 
drove three miles to the flat woods or low 
pine lands which constitute about the only 
place worms can be found in Florida. We 
cut a pine “staub,” or stake and drove it 
down in a likely place and rubbed a board 
across the top. After two hours of this, 
here and there on our knees in the soft 
mud we gave up. However, an old-time 
fisherman lived another six miles further 
on in Melrose, and we went to him for 
advice. 

He wasn’t home, but his wife knew all 
about finding worms. She loaned us a 
proper kind of staub and a rear axle from 
a model-T Ford, the best implement short 
of a spring leaf. She also demonstrated 
for us and, better yet, told us where to go. 
Seems you have to go where the worms 
are. She pointed this out to us gentlelike 
after we told her how many hours we had 
spent on our knees. 

HE spot she recommended was eleven 

miles further on, but we were bound 
we'd get worms. When we arrived we 
dn’t need any early birds to help us. A 
tt of stakes were already driven into the 
ground here and there, and that encouraged 
us. We drove our staub and began rubbing 
the axle over the top. It sent out vibrations 
that you could feel clean up to your back 
teeth twenty-five feet away. 

I haven't seem worms as 
those that poured out of the black sand 
since I was knee-high to a duck. Right off 
they were running in every direction—long, 
pink racers traveling in high gear. Some 
climbed into the tops of the tall grass and 
some into the bushes to get away from 
the vibrations, but most of them just lit 
out on the earth for distant places. We 


plentiful as 


quit when we got a quart can full, which 
was more than we expected to use. Not 
that they are delicate and won't keep. 


They'll keep well enough if you put them 
into a dirt box with its legs set in cans of 
water to keep the ants from getting to 
them. 

Well, sir, we'd been taught to catch 
perch in a respectable manner, from a boat 
with live minnows. But this night we did 
our fishing while we sat on shore along- 
side a camp fire that lit up the lake. We 


Cracker Dibbling in Florida 


(Continued from page 35) 


threw out lines from shore 
worms squirm around on the bottom, while 
we talked about curious things that no- 
body much believes, except folks who have 
tried them, like planting potatoes or laying 
shingles so they won't curl by waiting for 
the right time of the moon. 

Hal and I are plumb skeptical about that 
sort of thing, but that night we quit laugh- 
ing at cracker ways and cracker notions. 
By the time we caught all the fish we 
could properly use, we were completely 
won over. We figured that since the crack- 
ers were right about sawing for forms 
and fishing from shore for perch, they 
might be right about a good many other 
things we'd been scoffing at. 

That fishing party was the first step in 
our dissolution, so to speak. The second 
backsliding move came when, after a long 
spell without catching anything, we asked 
a piney-woods cracker why, and he told 
us we were probably fishing at the wrong 
time of the moon. This woodsman got 
real friendly after a while and explained 
about moon-up and moon-down and south- 
moon-over and south-moon-under until it 
didn’t make heads nor tails to us. So we 
up and asked him what would be the best 
time to fish the next day. He figured that 
from midnight until they quit striking 
would be about right. 

For going on two months we hadn't 
caught a much bigger than a plug, 
and ordinarily when they're not striking 
I wouldn't get up at midnight for less than 
a tidal wave. But this time I wanted to see 
if this straw-chewing cracker knew what 
he was talking about, and perhaps settle 
fishing by the moon once and for all. 


bass 


OME midnight we were on a big marsh 

full of small potholes and ponds, and 
we used white plugs like the cracker said. 
Well, sir, it was nearly as dark as 
sum’s pocket, being what the cracker called 
south-moon-under, when the moon was on 
the other side of the earth. Casting wasn’t 
much and backlashes were frequent, but, 
lady, how the bass did hit! They started 
stril right after twelve, and for an hour 
and 

y 


a pos- 


KINng 

a half they smashed away as though 
they enjoyed it. At times, away off in+the 
dark, we heard strikes that sounded like 
falling from heaven. The quit 
feeding all of a sudden, but not before we 
had seven or eight that weighed from thre« 
to seven pounds—a string such as we had 


bass 


cows 
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Colby 
"Oh, Mr. Meadows, please let me land one all by myself!" 


— 





and let the 






never caught before more than once or 
twice. 
Of course we took these on artificial 


bait, so you couldn't call it unadulterated 
cracker fishing. However, another re- 
morseful step nearer the real thing soon 
came along, and we slipped deeper and 
deeper into cracker habits almost without 
realizing it. 

We were out one evening, without a 
solitary rise after several hours of steady 
casting, when we came on a fellow with a 
cane-pole outfit and a string of bass that 
was something pretty to look at. I reckon 
| sat there open-mouthed long enough to 
grow whiskers, for there were a couple of 
bass on that string that couldn’t remember 
back to the time when they weighed as 
little as ten pounds. 


N spite of that breath-taking string of 
we might have passed him by, but 
he asked us what luck we were having. Hal 
told him we hadn't had a single strike. 
“You belong to buy some offen me,” he 
told us. The way he smiled aggravated me 
considerably. So when an acquaintance 
leit a dibbling outfit with Hal some time 
later on, we were properly primed to try 
dibbling. 

We were on Levy’s Prairie in Putnam 


bass, 


County. Anybody who ever heard of it 
knows what that means. It’s Old Home 
Week there the year ’round for fish. A 
man acquainted with the Prairie usually 


approaches it tingling with excitement and 
certain in his mind that this time he'll get 
the biggest bass of his life. We poled our 
boat a hundred yards across the weeds to 
the first hole and began plugging. That 
was about four o'clock of a bright after- 
noon, and the fish didn’t hit much until 
around seven-thirty. Then we soon brought 
in two three-pounders and one that weighed 
about a pound. 

Che dibbling pole was in the boat, and it 
kept getting in the way. Perhaps that was 
what suggested its use. Anyway, I was the 
guilty party first to mention that since the 
bass were hitting, it would be a fair time 
to try the outfit. So while the bass were 
striking nicely, we got the cane pole out. 

I sat in the bow, shaking the butt of the 
pole justs right to make the wooden plug 
quiver on the water. Occasionally | 
reached far in to try a deep pocket in the 
Prass 

Dibbling is hard work with a long pole. 
There is no rest period, as there is in cast- 
ing. It’s a steady, constant exertion. The 
darkness gathered, and we followed the 
movements with strained eyes, always 
waiting for the sudden smash of a striking 
bass. Back into pockets, along straight 
stretches, out to isolated bunches of grass, 
in and through patches of lily pads, Hal 
led the bait. 

We knew that the bass ought to be hit- 
ting, for we’d been having good luck on 
our plugs. And we had plenty of con- 
fidence in the dibbling outfit. The theory 
was right, and we'd already seen what 
others had done with it. But the second 
long hour dragged out, and nary a strike 
did we get. Then Hal admitted he’d had 
a-plenty, and at nine-thirty or thereabouts 
we started the tortuous path back through 
the weeds. 

I reckon we're completely cured of dib- 
bling. We gave up what we figured would 
be a sure string of fish if we kept on cast- 
ing, and we took the meat route and got 
nothing. Well, we were both brought up 
better and shouldn’t have been so weak. 


Anyway, I’m using nothing but plugs on 
bass 


from now on. 
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HEN Carl E. Dut portant w indle 
held Southwest could win mor 
OTD it take the ever-rea nters, 
is Vacat s e i most the ¢ 
variably es to campaigni , 
All l Y r i 1 l trials Ihe V 
terested bird « the times é 
field trial During all the setters in « 
cat s marti Ipati n dled do t me 
the ort, Lith eng poral’s l se gr 
h sett has never wane setters o1 t ( 
although their ctories Noble, Rode G t 
thie nportant event ot the Sioux, and « { | 
mtr e been tew at —were but a memory | 
fa tween during the past amateur and ¢ log circle 
decade the setter was und ilw 
‘ -" ] ‘ ‘ y ' 9 ‘ at 
om "a site a di] as od Although field-trial patrons have been more interested in pointers wg 3 “ oi : oe tage . 
See ge Wee rsa epg ego ves than in setters, recent events prove the latter dog second to none ce aa tie aaa 
culminated h \ have around 
the Manitoba prairie-chicken championship and put into shape to win the early trials, Duffield is among the very few w 
with his young dog Buddy D, a white, and that he is less nervous and high strung have never wavered from their belief 
orange, and ticked setter which he bought in other words, he could “take it” where, the setter as a major f trial-cirt 
as a young puppy and trained, conditioned, in the majority of instances, the setter proposition. In 1916, ‘17 and ‘18 he w 
ind handled himself could not. the chicken championship three times 
The Manitoba championship is an event Many reasons have been advanced why ecession with Candy Kid, the only dog 
that has been in existence for forty-eight the setters, who once occupied an im-_ setter or pointer, that ever accomplishe 
vears. It antedates even the National pregnable position in field-trial realms, has such a feat. Duffield remained firm in | 
Championship at Grand Junction, Tenn., fallen so low. Breeding for 100% dogs, conviction that the feat could be repeate: 
und In importance t ru the latter event regardless of the individuals mated, was Student « f blood lines, he alwavs believe 
a very close second I win this stake indubitably the first cause, for that in- in the best families, but wa er carrie 
is one of the most coveted ils of the sidious “Llewellin microbe” early began away by the sophistries of th hundred 
field-trial fraternity to manifest itself in virulent form. I do recent cult. Although he n amateur 
kor a number of years patrons of lead- not mean by this that the Llewellin as a_ he never hesitates to enter the lists against 
ing field trials appeared to be more inter- strain was at fault. On the other hand, the best professionals and the greatest 
ested in pointers than in English setters. that line of blood was and still is most winning pointers. In the summer of 193 
Professional handlers showed a decided important, but breeders had elevated the Duffield and his fourteen-year-old son, al 
preference tor the short-haired breed, and idea almost to a fetish. Worthless individ- a bird-dog fan, spent their entire vacat 
i major-circuit circles, few of the trainers uals of that so-called pure breed were on the prairies of Canada. They had f 
would give setters the slightest considera- foisted on the public merely on the strength dogs, all setters, with them—Black Haw! 
tion This attitude was mainly on the of their family tree. That was the first Kid, Crabtree’s Tailwind, Jake’s Jack M 
grounds that the pointer is more amenable cause. hawk, and Buddy D. How they work: 
to early training, that he can be groomed The second and, perhaps, the most im- and toiled and trained! The result of tl 





Above, Crabtree's Tailwind, a hard 
animal to handle but a truly great 
bird dog. Right, champion Buddy D, 
whose performance at the Manitoba 
prairie-chicken trials justified the 


faith of his owner, Carl Duffield 
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Black Hawk 


on point 


Another Duffield setter, 
Kid, an excellent stylist 
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summer’s work was a divided third for 
Buddy D. It was not a very brilliant rec- 
ord for the dogs, but a great rejuvenator 
for father and son. The dogs were all 
ell trained by this time, and later in the 
season some of them won in minor trials. 
[he championships, however, like will-o’- 
the-wisps, still hovered beyond their grasp. 
ndaunted, the Duffields prepared for their 
vacation last summer. When the time for 
training began, they were well located in 
beautiful country north of Moose Jaw, Sas- 
atchewan, where prairie chickens as well 
as Hungarian partridges abound. They 
had the same four setters, and the dogs 
were in better condition than ever before. 
[It is said that when Fate desires a great 
success she sends her chosen one failure. 
That is the way it began for the Duffields 
nd their dogs at Moose Jaw. Neither of 
the four dogs won a place and, to cap the 
imax, Crabtree’s Tailwind was lost dur- 
g the running of the championship and 
| three weeks later. 


rvered until 
Bg gtecyrt Ids started for Pierson, Mani- 
ith their re laining three setters. 


e Manitoba All- stake was another 

ippointment, although two of the dogs, 
Buddy and Black Hawk Kid, came fairly 

se to the money. This championship was 
the last on the program. After these re- 
verses, Duffield senior wavered, but young 
irl, with the optimism of youth, insisted 

fight to the finish. In the three dogs 
ent for the last round-up. There were 
ten of them the 
ck of America’s best field-trial pointers, 
e other three the Duffield setters. Win or 
se, this was to be their last appearance. 
Black Hawk Kid and Jake's Jack Mo- 


as not rec t 


rteen dogs in the stake, 


iwk were mowed down early, but no real 
hampionship race had been seen up to 
that time. Buddy D came down in the 
first brace of the afternoon with the pointer 


Seaview Rexson. The dogs were led out 
and were off at the order of the judges. 
In less than a minute, Buddy had cast 
over to a thicket where he flashed into 
one of his classical points, the green of the 
shrubbery contrasting with his white and 
orange markings. A covey of chickens was 
the result, and the dog was majestic, barely 
turning an eye in their direction as the 
birds sailed away over his head. rhe 
pointer found birds also, but his handler 
let the dog get away after that and Buddy 
had the field to himself. In less than ten 
minutes he had four superb points to his 
credit. For once the breaks were with a 
Dufheld dog. Birds were out everywhere 
and Buddy took advantage of the situation. 
His casts were from one ty eon of thickets, 


or bluffs as they are ‘called, to another; 
on each occasion he got results. Nevet 
once did he waver or offer to break lhe 


Dufhelds had wrought well during their 
ummer on the prairies, and had produced 
a dog absolutely finished in his training. 
Seven times during that hour did Buddy D 
find game and seven times his gestures 
were perfection. Three other dogs fol 
lowed his race and two of these were the 
Norias Annie and Doctor Blue 
Willing, winner and runner-up of the last 
National Championship at Grand Junctio 
Their races were good, but neither coul 
quite approach the superlative performance 
of Buddy D. The 


pomters 


entire field of con 
petitors and visitors sensed this. and a 
setter won the Manitoba prairie-chicken 


championship. 
Buddy D’s performance proves that whet 
amount of worl 
commensurate with his potentialities, he 
can be molded into a finished product on a 
par with any pointer that ever ived 


the setter 1s given the 


P 
i 
Would that more enthusiasts would arise 
to take up the cause of the long-haired 
breed 1. I’. Hochwalt 


The Spaying Question 


By L. E. 


( spayed? There 
is a surprisingly wide difference of 
school contends that the 
ved canine is useless while another be- 
operation highly beneficial. After 
yr arguments from both sides, the 
person with little kennel experience knows 
more than he did at first. 


opinion One 





Generally speaking, I do not favor spay- 
© but I think it justifiable and even ad- 
isable in some cases. One of the country’s 

best authorities on dogs says: 

The female can be spayed at any time 
fter the age of six months, and we rec- 
mmend this in many instances. If the 
tch receives plenty of exercise and is not 

overfed, there is little difference in vitality 
r intelligence. We recommend spaying 
here the bitch is not a good specimen or 
hen it is not desired for show purposes 
r breeding purposes, and where the owners 
ive no desire to care for a litter of pup- 
ies properly.” 

You'll notice that nothing is said in that 
iragraph about the effect of spaying on 
he hunting -h. But from another quar- 

ter we get this: 

“She (the spayed bitch) will be the most 

iderful hunting companion you’ ever 
vned and, if properly fed and exercised, 
he will not get fat and lazy. She will 
ike her training much better than an un- 
payed female, and she will be on the job 
very day of the year. You folks who 
ant males and think males are the only 
ex to have about should try it once and 
uu will always want a female treated as 

[ have suggested. And there will be plenty 


f followers in your neighborhood.” 


Eubanks 


1 have never known of any occurrence 
that led me to believe in spaying hunt- 
ing dogs of any breed. I might even say that 
I believe the spayed bitch who hunts well 
does sO in spite of the operation. 

Believers in spaying recently have argue 
that the age of the bitch when the 
tion is performed makes a tremendous dif 
ference. One fellow tells me that the vet 
erinarian is all wrong in advising that the 
animal be six months old. He says the 

should be done at the age of two 


or three montns. 


opera 


spaying 


That sounds reasonable. I myself believe 
that spaying after the age of five months 
is particularly harmful. But not all vet 
erinarians are willing to perform the oper 
ation on a bitch younger than that. 

One thing seems certain. If this so- 
called new ty of dog becomes popular, 
this female that has been spayed at two or 
three months of age, you're going to pa 
the breeder more for pups. 

Frankly I don’t believe in spaying 
main argument against the unspayed bitch 
is the bother of her season. This is illogi 
cal. That season is for only two or three 
weeks of the year, while a male is on the 
lookout for a female every week of the 
fifty-two! In the course of a year a d 
if given liberty, will spend a lot more time 


I think the bitch, because of her greater 
intelligence and better nose, is as a rule a 
better hunter than the dog. If you rais¢ 
two sisters with exactly the same training, 
and spay one of them at whatever age you 
believe best, my bet will go on the animal 
that has been left intact. 


MOST DOG AILMENTS 
DUE TO 


CARELESS 
FEEDING! 


@ 9 out of 10 dog ail- 

ments are caused by 
, Say veterinarians. Owners 
make the mistake of feeding left-over table 
} scraps or ordinary, hit-or-miss commer- 
| cial mixtures. Don’t take this risk! Pard, 
| the scientific beef feeding formula, has 
| 
| 


careless feeding 


been developed by a nutrition specialist 
from a great University. Give your dog the 
extra benefits of this first real health food 


for dogs. Ask for Pard today. 


HEALTH 
FOOD 
FOR DOGS 
A a oe OF 
SWIFT & COMPANY 


| TRAINING THE DOG 


7 WiLt JUDY. $1.50. Best book on general train- 


y dogs. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
381 4th Ave., New York City — 


att. he 





IT’S EASY TO 
KEEP YOUR DOG 
LOOKING FIT 


F YOU love your dog, $150 

why not show your 
affection by taking care 
of him properly? 


Here are three items 
every dog lover should 
have. 


1. The Duplex Dog 
Dresser. This neat in- 
strument makes it easy 
to strip and trim your 
dog’s coat yourself per- 
fectly. Removes dead 
hairs and leaves his coat 
smooth and tidy. Elimi 
nates shedding. In 
leather sheath with 6 
blades, $1.50; additional 
blades (5 in pack), 50¢. 


2 Trimming and strip- 
ping chart. Tells exactly 
how to strip and trim all 
popular breeds, $1.00. 


a Duplex Nail Nipper. 
Prevent your dog from 
going lame. This Nail 
Nip cuts cleanly without 
squeezing, $2.00. 

Pee Se ee ee eee ee eee eee ee 


Return Coupon to Dept. OL-1, 
Duplex Dog Dresser, 
192 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Name 
Address 


Town 
Money back if not satisfied. 
PRODUCT OF DuSALES, INC. 
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Snow Babies 


draw of the shoulder that sent the bait 
slicing the surface like a knife thrust three 
feet deep. Taking the crank of the reel, I 
brought the bait wobbling sharply, with a 
slinking, sliding wiggle, through the water 
ind around the sunken rocks. 


On the third cast I felt something. It 
might easily have been mistaken for the 
touch of a submerged rock against one of 
the dangling hooks of the lure. But it 


wasn't. It was a muskie that had shot out 
ind missed the escaping minnow. 

In clear and transparent water, that miss 
vould have ended matters in that pool. For 
would have suspected something 
he minute it curved around the rock and 
snapped at the back of the [ 


trie fish 


darting piece of 


yood and. steel It would have known 
there was nothing there but deception ot 
the shabbiest kind. And it probably would 
ave fled from the spot and hidden itself 


under a ledge of rock whence no amount 
of tempting with other casts would have 
brought it forth. That is why I fish when 


the leaves have stained the water. 

Soon, in due time, I made another cast, 
right back to the same place. It struck 
the water in the same way and was jerked 
back through the depths and around the 
corners of those submarine alleys in the 
ame way, for all the world like a sneak- 


thief. This time, in the same place as be- 
ore, there was interference again. 
But it was no light touch \ pair ot 


fang-armed jaws clamped down over the 


Honkers of the Sand 


They'll make it this time,” whispered 
(larence. “Get ready for ’em.” 


My heart was pounding like a trip ham- 


ner. IL guess it will do tricks like that as 
long as [ hunt geese. I waited until they 
set their wings and began to glide in 


toward our decoys. 


“Watch out for my decoys,” cautioned 
Willie 

But there was no need for that warning. 
I do not shoot birds on the water. I waited 
until they were within about thirty-five 


irds of me. Then I stood up and those 
began to climb. When they did, I 
swung the 16 gauge into action. The first 
shot crumpled one in midair, the next sent 
one gliding into the decoys. Then I missed 
three in a row [ knew what that 16 
would do around forty yards and I had no 
ilibi. I just didn’t have it on them. I ex- 
pected a few derogatory remarks from 
Willie and Clarence, but they just grinned 
is if they enjoyed seeing me miss, and 
Willie pulled up his boot tops and started 
wading out after my two geese. 

“IT reckon I better pick up that pair of 
volunteered Clarence. In the ex- 


reese 


sprigs,” 


itement of bagging the two geese I had 
rgotten about the sprigs. Two geese and 
i pair of sprigs before nine o'clock was 


not so bad for a beginning. With the game 


hidden in the marsh behind them, Willie 
nd Clarence stretched themselves out for 
a siesta while waiting for more geese to 


break up from the dunes 
“Keep an eve on “em,” Willie 

“If they begin to break up, let us 

We'll bring ‘em to you.” 
The sun had dispersed the 


comfortable 


warned. 
know. 


clouds by this 
in the blind. 


time and it was 
My eyes were getting heavy from gazing 
it the dunes. For a full hour not a goose 


stirred. The wind lulled and it looked as 
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(Continued from 


The writer finds the wooden minnow best 


back of the big 
spelled but one thing 
waited there like a shad 
back behind a rock on the 
the lure slanted upward 


escape for shore, the sl 


(Continued from 


This old gander was tied 


The 


2 
page 23) 





plug with a certainty that 


muskie | 


ow, half 
» bottom. 


on ts 


page 31) 





off by himself 


lat 
hidden 

When 
wiggling 


adow had flung it- 


self upon it. There had been a slashing 
shake of the great head as the tail h 
whipped about and stung the muskie just 


inder the heavy jaw where the thin mem- 


oks 


brane was tender. There had been a rush 
of pained rage and fright. The middle 
hooks had whipped around and, as the 


deception, 


treacherous 


muskie let go the 
the sharp point of one treble sank into the 
heavy mandible gristle at the side of the 


mouth. 
The fish was a good eight-pounder and 
ts first rush was short. Then it came for 


the shore. But the slack was taken up by 
the good reel I had on the rod, and 
strain sent the hook points deeper int 
gristly part of the mouth and 
bait down more mercilessly 
snout. Then the fish rose almost entirely 
out of the water, almost erect. It shook to 
free itself, sensed that something 

had to be done, and dived wit g 
it tor the ratt « 





flash down and straig! 
floating leaves. 
| held hard before the fish reached the 


1 1 1 


current and the muskie changed its plans 
[t came back at high speed L | 
’ 


the snow-blanketed shore of scrubby willow 
] — ¢ >Paals ot | 1 
and cottonwood. Reeling in, I was rea 
and the battle that followed was one 
those splashing, tackle-testing kinds that 
leaves one hot and shaking even in the 


crisp coldness of a blustery I 
n. But my fish was too well he 
to escape, for all its wicked fighting. 


Banks 


it the 


geese would remain there for 
rest of the day, or at least until w 
to take up. The geese down Currituck way 
seem to know all about the new game laws 
They don’t have to wait until sunset now 
to wing their way into the Sound to 
In satety. 

“Get ready, they’re goin’ to 
” said Clarence I 


teed 


come in 


suddenly. 


nere 

They came down like plummets. I never 
saw geese drop so fast from so high in all 
n twenty years of goose shooting. 
‘Take ’em all,” Clarence urged. 

It sure was a temptation to just that. 
But I remember that four geese was a 
day’s limit and decided | uld give that 


I climbed 


too began 


flock at least a sporting chance 
to my feet, and when I did, the 
to climb. Believe me, they climbed almost 
as fast as they had dropped. I made a 
complete miss with my first shot, repeated 
the performance with the s« 1, decided 
that they were out of range, and hesitated 
for a moment. Then I thought I'd take an- 
other chance at them. The fully 
sixty yards then, but when | 
trigger on the goose nearest me, 
lapsed. I swung quickly to the leader and 
let him have it. It was a long shot but 
the little 16 held true to form and I had 


] 
i 


were 
pressed the 


1 
ne col- 


the satisfaction of seeing him come tum- 
bling down. The moment he hit the water, 
however, he started swimming off, and I 


had to let him have another load to stop 
him 

“There'll be a million geese in here 
within the next hour,” said Willie sadly, as 
he waded out to retrieve then He was 
right. Even while they were taking up the 


unvas decoys, the geese breaking up from 


= 
tl e dunes began to circle over wus, several 
of them within gun range. They seemed 
to know they were safe. 
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Building a Kennel 


Be xosy, my tees there any firm that builds or 
makes dog kennels of ‘the knock-down or any other 
type? I would appreciate any information you can 


give me along this line—J.M.S., Pa. 
Answer:—No doubt there are firms that make 
specialty of this class of work, but at present 
we do not have the address of any. They are 
not advertising their wares. There is a good book 
on the subject, called “‘Kennel Plans and Build- 
ngs."’ The various plans given in it are practical 








nd ble. Any carpenter in your vicinity 

shot able to construct kennels by following 
th ons in the book, which is available 
tl book department.—A.F.H. 





Training the Puppy 


Question :—| have a female pointer that was 
five months old the ninth of September. I never 
| log before and I do not know how to go 
ing her. Those who know dogs say 
makings of a good one. Do you ‘think 
old enough to hunt over before winter 
k advertised in the dog department a 
od one on the subject ?—R.W., Pa. 





Answer :—If you follow the instructions in the 
1 you refer, you should be able to 


hook to wl 











train your Always remember as much de- 
pends on the elligence of the master as the pre 
ty of the py At such an early age you 
merel the dog rudimentary lessons in 
trainir } his name, how to come 
( ill, d et He may be taken 
it occasio1 must not expect him to 
much |} is older. Be particularly 
eful ! 4 gun. One false 
ove ma ver. All this and many 
other points n our book on training. 
1.F.H 


Books on Spaniel Training 


Question:—In a _ recent number you referred 





L.M.B. te us books on training the spaniel. 

| would ay eciate it if you will give me the 

titles of these books, their authors, and where they 
e obtainable Gadelig Oo 


nswer:—The books referred to were, “‘Span- 
TI Breaking for Sport and Field Trials,” 
Carlton, “‘The Working Dog and His 
we . lochwalt, and ‘*Twentieth 
y E Shelley. 
through our book de- 





ny of tl 
partment. 1.F. H. 


Mouths Her Birds 





Question:—I have a female pointer two years 
old She is a very fine hunter and bold goer. 1! 
ained he yself. She s a fast retriever but 
he has the habit of chewing her birds or even a 


ball that she is asked to retrieve How can I 
?— W.M.H., S. Carolina. 





is usually a sign of faulty early 
a de mouths his birds. Try to 
by ing trips of wire about 





he object you wish to 
\ iev t relish biting down 
on the metal and will probably handle the object 
mor ri) Sometimes a “dog will absolutely 
efuse to pick up an object so treated. In this 
event it will be necessary to rebreak her accord- 
id down in the vari- 





to the force system, as 


ous books on training.—A.F.H. 


Chasing Chickens 


Question:—I have a Llewellin setter pup ten 
nonths old of which I am very fond, for I have 
d him out in the field several times and he 
hows prospects of making a good hunter. But 

vill chase chickens. He does not seem special- 
anxious to kill the fowl, but he ruffles them up 
nd uses them rather roughly which is naturally 
ard on the chicken. How can I break him? Un- 
ess I do, I cannot keep him.—L.A.S., Mo. 








Answer:—The puppy is simply following the 
+. 7 


ral traits of all young dogs filled with anima- 


tion and misdirected energy. It behooves you to 


tch him in the act a few times and administer 
’ brutal thrashing, keeping your 
so. Let him understand thor- 





severe but 
id while 1g 

ughly what he is being punished for so that he 
sociates the pain with the misbehavior. Another 








od way, in not figure at all 
cause the you, is to procure 
old clucki: plumage full of 


yenne pepper, stake her out in an open place, 
d take her chicks away from her for the time 
eing. Then let your puppy out and pay no at- 
Presently he will spy the hen, 
which is likely to show fight. The puppy will find 
he scrap good fun until he gets his nose and 
es full of pepper. This will give him the sur 
rise of his life. Sometimes this remedy must be 
epeated a second time, but seldom more than that. 
sually the first experience is sufficient.—A.F 
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A Retrieving Hound 


Question :—About a year ago you pt 
series of lessons pertaining to force 
Being a novice at training dogs, I 
would be nice if I could teach my ra 
to retrieve. Well, I had great success with the 
aid of your lessons, although I know they were 





meant for bird dogs. My bitch was eighteen 
months old and learned pe quic kly. She would 
retrieve anything I shot abbit, squirrel, or bird 


but she wasn’t much — for running rabbits 
She ran more rabbits away from the gun than she 








I around to me Is it tl I 
spoiled this hound by making o much 
ittention to me? ’erhaps she ot have 
made a good trailer anyway; I 1 ell She 
was beagle and half fox ho rund. At all 
events I raised two nice puppies from her. ) 


have them on the farm and they run rabbits every 
day. Dé you think I would spoil them if I t: 
to teach them as I did their mother? I kn 








it is not necessary to have a rabbit h 1 d 
these things, but I like to have a well-traine “ and 
‘ 1 dog. I shall appreciate your opin- 








confess I am somewhat diffider 
you to make retrievers out of 
The analogy may be somewhat far 
is something like making a 








out of a boiler -maker. It can be done in eithe 
case, but at the risk of spoiling the individual f 
his natural calling. As an experiment, 


it must have been interesting when you f 


could be done.—A.F.H, 


Random Questions 


Question:—I hope I will not inconvenience 
f I ask a few random questions. Afte 
Pp id the bird is finally flu 
shot from killing tl 





roppin eve! ¢ 
being hit. Are bird dogs t1 1 
p When a bird is flushed and 
rushes i1 f 
in the line of fire of the 











1 am not well acquainted w tl 
cocke span ilth h I kr t! 
e ret ers re cockers trained t lrop ot 
stand w i | 1 flushes in front of The 
same holds here with regards to fire at 
1 flushed bird. Can a cocker be trained to | 

that is, to stand like a pointer or setter n 
ding a crouching bird? In hunting snij with 
a ker, how do you prevent the log 1 1 
flir and refusing to retrieve when the bird is 

“ and stabs with his bill?—J.L.K., W.V 





Answer :—Your experience obviously has beet 
somewhat limited if your first question is a 
criterion. A man idotic enough to shoot while 

g is in the t line of fire has no ! 
ness afield with a 1 He is just as likely to 
shoot his gunning companion as his dos 
attitude that the dog assumes when the 1! 

: , 




















e flushed and the fired is largel 1 matt 

f taste At pre st lit ittitude seems 
to be mostly in ve ltl h many pointer 1 

tters are trait d to wing and t 
Perhaps i if the gunne S so ex 
citable tl the moment the bird leaves 
the 1 m he wever, whether they ire 
ta to iether they stand up, must be 
steady to rush in at flush of birds or 
when the d is a serious breach of eti 
quette. f the dog is well mannered } 





a 
gunner is also, there is no reason why d 
people should be shot in the field Spaniels of 
ll varieties should ught to spring their game 
They are not s point it, although some 





will de hi . habit may be encouraged 
The very name springer indicates that the dog 
s named be of his manner f 





to hunt within 
i ‘ ite that game is near 
animation and accelerated tail actio1 
ment the bird flushes or the fur is dislodged. 
dog should drop instantly and remain in tl 

position until the shot has been fired and he is 





ordered to retrieve Any dog that is pr 
taught to retrieve will flinch at nothing and his 
experience will teach him how to keep out f 


reach of the snipe’s bill.—A.F.H. 


The Spinoni as a Grouse Dog 
Question: I read the ar 
much interest and would like further informati 
Would this able for grouse and 
woodcock in New England and where may they 


be obtained in this country ?—H. A. A., Mass. 


rticle on the Spinoni wit! 





eed be su 





Answer: The breed is still comparatively 


and experience it should make an exce He nt 
ning companion for the covers of New 
Write A. P. Relken, Brookside, N. J., hag nee 


on as to where they are obtainable.— 






known in this ~—s but with proper training | 






















OOD 


— Order 
— a TRIAL BAG of = 


2 TION 
= CLAN Dog Fook 


: and prove these facts 
: fe your own satisfaction 


= 1. BALORATION will keep 

= dogs in glowing health and 

—. beautiful coat at a fraction 

= of your present feeding costs 
(BALORATION ready to : 
feed costs i'2¢ a tb.) 

2. BALORATION is a complete 


Wai rh } 


food (17 ingredients) re- , 
= quiring no supplemental @ 
= feeding. Z 
=: 3. BALORATION requires a 2 

minimum of feeding time 

and effort (just mix with q 


water and feed). 


FREE—valuable booklet GZ 
“Tests & Testimonials’’ 
—Send for it today— 

















100 Ibs. $4.85, 50 Ibs. $2.50, 25 Ibs. $1 35 
All Prices F.O.B. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


JEM ANIMAL FOOD CORP. 
456 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 












\ 
\ 


WQS 








FREE Write ror 

BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical re- 
moval of worms in 
Dogs of all breeds 
and ages. 








Neffectively remove 


serge is worms and Hookworms 
he sa easy-to-give. worm. treatment. 
Dependable. For free bookles WRITE TO 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-55-: Ao Animal lnduiwy Dest Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products.— 











The Latest 
and Best 
Book on 
Training! 


Anyone can train his setter or pointer by 

lowing its explicit instructions. 

utifully bound in cloth—profusely il- 
i—Price $2.00 Postpaid, anywhere 

;. Send for our complete list of books. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 
§40-542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 




















White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 

Galion, Ohio 


IRISH SETTERS 


Sired by Champion and im- 
ported Dogs. Smada Irish 
Rex, he by the Sire of the 








greatest Irish Setter ever put 
down e big time field 
re Will Tell and 





co t Puppies from 
four months, state age ¥ 


DR. R. J. SMITH 











Route 3 Mt. Gilead, Ohio 











“SUCCESS WITH "poGs” 


A BRAND NEW BOOK FREE on how to 





feed and train your dog. Keep him 
healthy and cure dog diseases. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Describing 25 Fa- 
mous Q-W Dog Remedies and pictur- 
ing dog leads, collars, harness, brushes, etc. 


Mailed free. 
Q-w LLasqnarosns, Inc. 


Dept. 8 Bound Brook New Jersey 
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Nobody Loves Me™ 





AML wid 





Your dog will never feel this way if you 


give him an occasional treatment of 
St EANT’S CONDITION PILL, Dealers every- 
whe re 

Write For Your Freep Cory of “Serceant’s 
Doc Book” on the care of dogs. Our FrEE 
Apvice Department will answer questions 
about your dog’s health. Write fully 


Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


ARIUS 


DOG Medicines and Food 














IN FLEA KILLING! 


@ Certain death to fleas @ No 
odor @ Retains power — killing 
fleas as they hatch @ Harmless 
to man and dog 

THE BEST FORMULA EVER 
DEVELOPED FOR KILLING FLEAS 


FLIT & 


ye Kills 
a ms 
10c, 25¢, $1.50 SIZES XN: 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 








HERMOSA KENNELS 


JANUARY PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 

Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 

Miniature Foxterriers, Great Danes, 


Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese. 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Veterinarian 


Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 

Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 











FUR-FISH-GAME 
Furfist-Game ota 


Hardings » fuga 


6 MONTHS ONLY 50c 


Clis \ and address 
r tet hotos repro- ‘ 5 ek 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


172 E. Long Street Columbus, Ohio 


On Sale at News Stands 


ae | 









The Health. 
YOUR DOG 


By Dr. A. A. HERMANN 
Cockers Off Schedule 








Question : —My three ( : ns are not 
git eas on scl s ¢t} should « | 
What can I use to ten i .W.McK., Onta- | 
’ | 
ml can give ir dogs sterile solu- 
t I l t rT it week nte 
th a sterile h 1 t or you can g 
em Yohimbel l th Zoth 1 
ed if you R f li and ot 
| st tral t 1 t pack 
} a stimula t act int ) 
constitute wholesome food If you kennel y 
dogs with or close to a menstruating female, t 
will respond by coming in season if near t 
normal period.—A.A 





Question: —Our 


two-y te r had 


weak, dr ue 


Bull Terrier with Distemper = 
| 


He got very 


walk 


























to bleed him and now he He has } 
t have fits, frothing at the n th and amt 
his jaws together. Please ‘ C.W., Id 
Answer :—Y ir dog still has distemper, the | 
pert tod ot } 
B ce P of a 
t wit é 4 
I 1 eve j 
1 C I S ar 
11 t = eo 
pit t lt fits are « 
tr l tment into his « 
th 1 cor t with other 
tl ease { H 
Loses Use of sags 
Question : —NM f toy te 
es s¢ fh ¢ for a few minute ft 
which h ippears n rmal < eve VU VW 
Answer :—Build hi: ] s f ‘ 
ch protein foods ‘ , 
dai { s Ther a + 
tor S en ed A |} + ¢ y the i 
eve 8 hours. If he Ste Ga tae a 
astl ti veet t he fats, and cook 
t s til |} f l eful | 
t ess are 1 ed | Hf 
Eczema of corre Cor 
Question :—My deer! 1 has s methi ¢ in he 
ears and scratches incessantly. “HW. "Ca 
Answer :—Y« dog has a severe moist ¢ . 
of the middle ears, Ottit Media. Put dt r 
ful of D.D.D. extra stror im ¢ h ¢€ ch n 
ing afte wipit out the e ture wit 
soft cotton. Press out tl ntents f th 
glands and repeat in 14 days. Ay starcl 
sweets, fats, and cooked foods Put an ear b 
ver her head if necessary to keep her from sl 
her head and scratching the ears. Keep water | 
it of the ears at all times 1AH | 
| 
~ ! 
Kennel 
HOUNDS | 
FOR SALE: One of Ker nest thereuahiy trained 
four year old male ¢ red t nd bluetick 
breed, wide fast ranger, a r rrue i lid tre 
barker V hunt anywl € or vam} 
Rabt 1 fox broke P » se ' fteen d tr 
ritter mey back lara t ( I Haze K 
FOLLOWING THE HOUNDS, t f red wrt f | 
lern he-mar ive reatest ree of comper 
when taken in the uke of d bh] 
Our specialty is ti best m master coor 
fon im and rapt I usd ( ita Or He 
\ i | Bar wk, OF 12 
OAK GROVE KENNELS Ina, Illir offers for sa 
! ! Rabbit hound * Bea hour t 
Set Alsi ng d and | if 
tria atisfact aranteed Catalog ¢ cent 11 
FOR SALI Four year old cur and hound that f 
ilent, fur getter Tree ” f ns before tl , 
Rabbit and fox broke Priced to sell on trial; written 
money back guarantee Bank reference furnished. T. J 
Dalton, Hazel, Kentucky 
WORLD’S LARGEST HOUND Kennels Offers _ Quality 
Hunting Dogs, Sold Cheap, Trial Allowed; Literature 
Free Dixie Kennels, In B. 8, Herrick, Illinois 
$15.00 $20.00 





-_ TED ‘RAB B ITH NDS 
t or r 


t trained 
atur, 


Coonhounds, 





Fouhe our Is. Blanks ‘Kennel , De 





Kennel : 
OLD FASHIONED COON houn \ of var 
und Trial Satisfaction guara: Ozark M 
Kennel pringfield, Mi 
HIGH CLASS FOX Deer OOF 
Rabbit ls. Reduced ‘ s t 29 
S her Kenn Marsha Ark 
TENNESSEE COON AND OPOSSI 
the ame Priced to LA 
tee D. Scott Mar I 
KENTUCKY COONHOUNDS 15 da 
pur é Money back guarant $ Bury M 
I Grove, K = 
BEA LES CHOICE BEAGLE P Rabt 
il Cu Wer t Ha P 
REGISTERED Ri SSIAN WOLF HO S, $1 0 
" Beebe, I 
ri} \INED COON Skunk, of rrial. Pupy ' 
A I SAM pe Sprit t M | > 
SETTERS and POINTERS ; I 
DOG BUYERS ATTENTION: P 
yment plan. Cl m Z 
P reedir SI 
i references. J. D. | t, G Ilda 
ENGLISH SI tae PUPS—B «) D 
t guarantee Pict 
Unborn ip I k I $50.00 M 
tion Ward Sta I N.Y j 
IRISH SETTERS. Ei S ! P 
H t ained «kt ar } 
ea on tr , Send dime f > ( 
s LaRu Ohi . 
IRISH SETTERS SIRED 
Greatest stra in A I 1 
i tate age, c. s I Ik 
( 4 ol ( 
WANTED BIRD DOGS 
‘Excellent. referen . Pecan G D I 
I’ R 
IRISH SETTERS for Sale \ 
«llines of merit i pr rt ( 
i rable ability. Mose N n ~ 1 
HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS IND PUPPII i I 
M Lewisbur Te I 
OINTER & SETTER PUPS i r 
C.0.D. $15.00. 3 il, a I W 
I 0, Tiffin, OF 
REGISTERED — SETTER om 
r sport ods. Ha N Ta 
IRISH SETTERS (part tr Pp I " 
S nen Kenne Wisconsin R V i 
KREGISTERED _— CLASS 8S 
Brood Bitch Pic Stig Oo 
ENGLISH SETTERS 1 I ' ; 
Winifred at Bi St. P M 
POINTER & SETTER PUPS 
‘ Cc nsley, Peters} M 
CHESAPEAKES & LABRADORS 
LABRADOR RETRIEVER f B 
ported and’ =Fie f 
R t i. John Weimer, Br ‘ ( s 
FOR SALI LABRADOKS 
| ( mpion Re red I G 
Hu ldt. Saskat n, ( 
LABRADOR BETRIEVERS B G é P 
I ind matured B I 
E k plin, Litchfield Min 
TERRIERS 
YOUNG FEMALE IRISH 
r Ww tock Low p G 
Frar <lin Hubbar \ ] ( 
IRISH TERRIERS SCOTTISH VW 
fox terrier P "ecdigres se 
Alba Elkir Rout 1, Kob 
SPANIELS 
( 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS Ger cur coat 
Registered st« WORKING STRAINS \ , 
ALI AROI ND land ar ater fr ver tried 
r er lf a centur K ft 
l intelligence Pup 
I handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY I 
K Ss r Chice Cali 
ANOTHER ge aw LITTER § S 
Milwauke e and ¢ » last RK N 
enth Yellow tone Kent M ( M 
SPRINGER SPANIELS Y 
1 r companion. Br f 
1 dogs. Price reasona Fr s , Ga 
oO 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPS, Sire W Best Stu 
D Daughter Champion Bot ay N Priced Re 
I f Elwood Kenne 916 E ( it, Lou 
I 
SPRINGERS TRAIN D DOGS 
€ r color, « 4 y t 
Kesterson gM aces Sk awa, W 
COCKER SPANIELS PUPS I 
. oO ma $15.00. C.O.D Her 
Stanley New York 
ELIGIBLE SPRINGER SPANIELS G 
nd S$ \ State ¢ , ~ I 
Montezuma, N. Y 
RI TERED SPRINGER SPANII H 
! reasonable. Carl | P I 
COCKER SPANIELS—Buft I f « 
I Peer. $15.00. Jack G M Sout D 
COCKER SPANIEI pups from A. K. C. Reg } 
None finer. Scott T R M 
PEDIGREED RED COCKER 8 P r 
Shern Frost. 623 Canar D N Yor ( 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES. B I 
and black Dr. Wooden, Waterloo, N York OM 
WHY NOT a Spaniel Puppy for X 54.00 to $ r 
Frank Peterson, Republican ¢ N oy. 
coc KER SPANIEL PUPS Pure O breeding, choi 
Butler Kennel Villard, M 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS 
Minimum advertisement accepted is ten 
Cash must accompany order, and a 10% 
is given for six consecutive issues. When figuring cost, 


A WORD PER INSERTION. 
words, or one dollar. 


discount 
please count 


each number and initial 
requested to furnish two references with their first advertisement. 
Classified advertising in this magazine is cheap and effective. It is 
read by thousands of sportsmen with money to spend, sportsmen who 


as a separate word. New advertisers are 


make a point of looking in these columns before making purchases. 





Kennel 


SPRINGER & COCKER Spaniel _Dupples s and older. 
Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Min ie 
SPRINGER SPANIELS our ae Mr. and Mrs. 
c. N. Watson, Smiths Mill, Minn. _ ___:12-12. 
FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL Japane e Spaniel Puppies. 
Ruth Setzler, _ Ft. . Collins, Co lo. 


MISC. Docs 
GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS. Dual purpose 
dogs for field, woods or water. Points, trails, trees, re- 
trieves Imported prize-winning stud dogs and matrons 
f om “the best working strains in Europe. Backed for your 
~ ction by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler 
D "Chatth Thornton, Missoula, Montana. 10-6 
FINI STUDS—GERMAN _ Shorthaired Pointers and 
English Springer Spaniels. Correct type and real 
hunters. Pups. Howard H. Miller, Route 1, Dayton, 
a) ‘ 
NEWFOI NDL AND PUPPIES. Wonderful playmates for 
hildren Waseeka's Wayfarer and aterwiitch of 
Dy nod Phone lines. Homer Pect Arvada, Colorado. 1-2 
GR EYHOt ND REGIS" TERE D. The kind you beat the 
other fellow with. Breeding tells. Stocking, 904 Hen- 
nepir Minnseoetie. Minn. = - 
Ht NTERS: ALL KINDS huntir Hounds and Bird Dogs 
Cheap, Free Trial Write for Prices. Ramsey Creek 
1 I Ramsey, Ill 


CHOICE PEDIGREED DALMATIAN (Coach) pups. 
Keasonable Recal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 12-2 

PURI —- D ST. BERNARD Puppies! Photos, particular 
ree toval Kennels, Napierville, Que. 1-6 

ENGLISH BULLDOGS Catalog ten cents. 
Kennels, Ja on Center, Ohio. 


AIREDALES 


Challenger 
11-6 





OORANG \IREDALES the all-round dog are excellent 
retrievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural pheas 

t ft ilent trailing tree-bark- 

] ‘ I At home they are perfect 

and mpanior for adults and children. Regis 
IpT shipped on trial. 





ab Service, Lak 


EGISTERED AIREDALE hunters, watch 
snd mpanions 00 t $25.00 each. Satisfac 





t fe delivery guaranteed. Lawrence Gartner, Lexing- 
‘ 
GREAT DANES 
KALMAR GREAT DANES—Re ak almost human i: 
t ence Reasonable. Kalmar Kennels, 2784 Alston 


I e, Atlanta, Ga 
REAUTIFUL GREAT DANE Puppies, A. K. C. De 
G’ Kenne San Lorenzo, N. Mex 


BASSET HOUNDS 





LASSET HOUNDS: hunter pur Dime brings illus- 
rated de riptive folder ale t Thirty basset pi 
ind list, 25c. Smith B t Hound Kennels, Spring 
\ or ; _ ; 
BASSET HOUND PUPPIES 2 to 10 month Cham - 
pionship breeding. $25.00 to $50.00. W. Klapp, Rad 
Penna Pee 11-6 
BEAGLES 
R \INED BE AGLES starter puppies; coonhounds; 
nted gur Hershey’s, Orrville, Ohio 10-6 
BEAGLES & RABBITHOUNDS, thoroughly broke, trial 
Guy Werner. Hanover Junction, Penna __8 6 
BEAGLE PUPS Males, $8.50, female $7.50 Fk 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 12-6 





URUSHY FORK Beagles are better. Trained, untrained. 

$15.00 up. Tell City. Indiana 

RAINED RABBIT and Beagle Hounds Ed Leichtle, 

‘ | Sprir Ky 

BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred registered. $12.50 up. Hope- 
| Beagk Tiffin, Ohio. 1-3 


DOG TRAINING, EQUIP., Ete, 


RAIN YOUR DOG for Vaudeville or Home. “80 enter- 
taining trick including instructions in obed 
294 pages Illustrated $1.50 postpaid 
er Box 610-B, Hollywood, California 





BRASS DOG COLLAR name plate made with owner's 
name and address stamped plainly, 20c each, six for $1 


\ end $1 COD. Rivets free. B. F. O’Kelley, Mays- 

G 
GUN DOG TRAINER—: 30 years experience in Scotland 
8-6 


Chas. Brown, Marina, Cal 6 


oem onal Lands 


CANADIAN LANDS Seized and Sold for Taxes, $72 buys 


20 acres on travelled road, $81 buys is ky $117 buys 24 
re lake front, $139 buys 105 acre fur farm, $157 buys 
0 acres near Great Lakes, $495 buys 318 acres ocean 


nt. Our 18th annual list just issued in the form of a 
page booklet describes the above and many other choice 
perties offered at Tax Sale prices. The amount quoted 
the full price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. Beau- 
fully situet ed hunting and fishing camps where there is 
r rt: summer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages 
Mus By Highlands of Ontario and the New North; 
© farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest 
Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small monthly 
payments if desired. Don't delay Write today for free 
booklet with full cagengiion Tax Sale Service, Room 
607. 72 Queen St. , Toronto, Cc anada. 
$5.00 DOWN, $5. 00 ‘monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas, 1-6 
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Homesteads and Lands 


LARGE LOTS Adjoining Bennett Spring State 





$100.00 to 225.00; $5.00 down, $5.00 mont no ir 
terest. Write for plate. Wm. Shannon, Lebanor "he 
FREE HOMESTEADS—‘‘Pioneer’s Paradise.’’ Precious 


Minerals. Rare Furs. Map, location, 
$1.00 F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Oregon. 
FREE HOMESTEADS, some improved, forfeite 18 

tates. Maps, “700 Facts.’’ 40c V. Hitchcock, Heth, 


description, 





Pictures, Postcards, Photos 


COLORED ENLARGEMENT with each film developed— 

a professional enlargement painted in oils and eight 
Gloss-tone prints, DeLuxe finish, guaranteed not to fade 
27 Super Quality—Speedy rvice—Satisfaction or 
money refunded. LA CROSSE ‘yILM COMPANY, La 
Crosse, Wis. 


FELLOW SPORTSMEN: We develop and p } 

Kodak Film and make you one 5x7 Enlargement of the 
best negative for only 25c (coin Reprints 3c eacl 
Glossy Enlargements 5x7, 10c¢ eac ch or three for 25c. , {s000 
vork, prompt service. La Crosse Film Service, La é 
Wisconsin. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. “Two “beautiful double weight | pro- 
fessional enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never F _ 
Perfect Tone Prints. 25c coin. Rays Photo Servic 











La Crosse, Wis Aug 35 
YOUR F AVORITE, KODAK pictures enlarged, size 5x7 
10«¢ ree for Send best negative filn 
lay. J Address Tesned Photo L ab., Dept. 10, Des Moine 


lowa 1-2 
FILMS DEVELOPED, ANY Size, 25c coin, including 2 
I ! Century Photo Service, Box 829, La 





PHOTO CHRISTMAS CARDS—Send small film and 10 
for sample. Wood's Studio, North Chattanooga, en 


11-2 

Camera and Photo Supplies 
INCOME From your camera instead of expense. Low 
cost home course teache you to make photographs for 
magazine newspapers, advertiser Tremer is demand 





Earn good money wherever you live. Free book. I 
il Photographers, Dept. D, 10 West 33rd St., 
\ ork 1-9 





MAKE MONEY in Photography. Learn quickly at home 

Spare or full time New plan. Nothing like it Ex 
perience unnecessary American School of Photography, 
Dept. 1281, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1-¢ 


Where-to-go 





KNOLL REST A Re ir ¢ 8 
Elm Road, Caldwell now! t 
dD of the I I i 1 
! to obtain the m«¢ Kr R 

t 0 bercular i ce if 
Rat $90, $ \ I Dr. George 
Har Buses pass tl iwell ¢ 

J ce a Proj 


Arms 


NEW W AL THER PISTOLS 25 OR 32 CAL. $12.90 EA 
‘ re er 


k e Light 25 Sequoia Gun Bluer, a sim 

rfect reblue, easily applied, not a paint—now $1.00 
Agents Mannlicher Schoenauer rifle Walther rifle 
pistols, wholesale and retail. Imported arms and ar 
‘ Catalogue SEQUOIA IMPORTING co 

Market St., San Fran 12-¢ 


OVERSTOC nent 30-06 CARTRIDGES, $2 








0-06 be $3.00: 30-06 expandir 
Rustless expanding, $6.50; 32 ester, $2.50 & 

Remington Autoloading 0; 303 Briti $ ( 
game-getter ball, $1.25; 45 omatic, $2.50; ¢ 
Automatic, good, $11.00 ea D. O. Amstutz, R 
Kar 
PROTECT YOUR HOME. Hand made officers’ | 

4 Value $3.50, Special, $1.10 Colt 38, Off 1 
Police, 6 in. barrel, $14.50; Colt 32, Police Posit ive, 4 
in. barrel, $11.00. Slightly used. Send dime for catalog 
of used antique and modern gun Public Sport & Loan 


Company. 13 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Penr 


SP by IAL. Re VOL VER CARTRIDGES 44 Colt (will fit 


necial Chamber perfectly) black pe 
$1.75. 45 san Schofield ill fit 45 New Service C« 
I k powder, $1.75 per hundred. 32 S&W 32 Short ¢ 


HUDSON, L-52 


! k wm ler $10.00 per thousand. 
Warren Street, Ne York 


WINCHE STE R REPEATERS AT amazingly low price 
" for list of new Winchester take-down re 





Send 
pe ate l bbl un and doubles. New type_ .22 
ony At ixillary tarrel for .45 Colt Automatic Fine 
repairing and restocking Baker & Kimball, Ir 28 
South St > ton, Mas 11-12 
SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE: for accurate shooting get 
ankee straight line reloading tools, bullet mould 
swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper. Gun re 


pairs, remodeling and special shells, sights fitted. I 
know your wants. Yankee Specialty Company, 851 E. 6t! 
St., Erie, Pa 12-6 
GUNSLICK PRICE NOW REDUCED to 
metal fouling and weather and salt spray damag " 
antees honed action smoothness in every gun. Recommended 
by American Rifle Association and many others. OUTERS 
LABORATORIES, Onalaska, Wisconsin. Dept L. 4 
MARLIN 30-30 CARBINES $21.75. 28 Ga. single barrel 
Shotguns $4.95. Remington 20 Ga. Automatic $38.50. All 
Brand New. J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle, Wash 





Arms 


B RAND_ NEW GUNS-—6 Winchester model 
25-20, $24.95. 7 Winchester model 86, take- 
. 45. 8 Remington model 25A repeater 
20-20, $24.95. 2 Remington model 8 auto. 32 cal., $52.00. 
Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, New York 

PILE Bangg K SHOTGUN Slugs—for big game and dan- 
€ | Replace shot loads in your 





FOR SALE 





lomestic animals 
own twelve gauge shells. A lapt themselves to all chokes. 
One dollar-fifty for ten. * pee kK. L. Webb, 25 Pros- 
pect Ter., Cortland, N 


AMMUNITION SALE— C arwrid e3 with metal case » bullets, 
00 per hundred avage, 25 and 30 Remington, 
25/35, 25/36, 7 M/M, 303 British, 303 Savage, 32 Special, 
30/06 Boatail. Send for List. HUDSON, R-52 Warren 
Street, New York. 
A-1 GOV'T LEATHER GUN SLINGS 35c, swivels 60c, 
Rust-proof gun cases $3.75, Wollensak 20 Power Spot- 
pe $10.50, 10-X Shooting Coats $4.65, Shooting 
G love 00. All Postpaid. J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist, 









WIN(¢ HE STER 1912 20 ga. pump owners, if your gun 

‘ handle Super-X’s, ship to us, necessary alter- 
3.35 Greatly increases killing range. Clarks- 
lding & Machine Works, Clarksville, Arkansas. 
1-2 





‘ARTRIDGE SALE—Per hundred, $2.50; 
20, 38/40 and 44/40 smokeless. Metal Case 

bullet 15/70 Government black powder, 38/55 black. Send 

for List. HUDSON, R-52 Warren Street, New York. 

BRAND NEW GUNS! Savage 19 Target Rifle 22 Caliber 
$26.85. Winchester M52 $44.75, with heavy barrel and 
pecial t irget stock $51.95. Gun and Ammunition list 

fre 1. Warshal & Sons, 1014 lst, Seattle, Wash. 

SELL US FOR CASH, or trade one of your extra guns 
for in gh telescope sight, reloading tool, reload- 

ing supplie Address Dept. L, Pacific Gun Sight Co., 

Hayes St San Francisco, Calif. 

FACTORY SECONDS Recoil Pads $1.00 postpaid. Com- 
plete with rews for attaching You save $2.25 Send 
iItline of in butt Satisfaction. Incor Mfg. Company, 

I ! Bld Y oung: town, Ohio. 


SPECIAL ¢ 
25/20, 32 








FAC TOR Y rebluing now easy at home. Get 50c bottle 
P Non-paint. Guaranteed Gunsmiths fa- 
“? I RM. ABLUE CO.,, 2904 Sheridan, Des Moines, 
11-5 


12 ONLY Smith & Wesson New Departure, 32 cal. 3” 
blu new, never used, $18.75, Colt Army Special - 
” blue, $21.85. Hudson, K-52 Warren Street, “New 





Y 
SELECTED GOVERNMENT CARTRIDGES—Per hun- 
red, $2.3 15 Automatic, 45 Double Action and 30/06 
Spr field Ht DSON, R-52 Warren Street, New York. 
a COAT PERFECTION for only $4.25 post- 
10-X Rifle Coat. Write now for free circular. 
Howard Smi 1428 Idaho Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


NEW RIFLE MUFFLER—Makes 22 sound like air gun. 
Stor flinc 


: in improves accuracy. Any size $3.50. 
Spencer Laboratori Akron, Ohio. 
BARGAINS 25/20 W.C.F. or 32/20 W.C.F. black pow- 
er cart ‘ $1.50 per hundred. HUDSON, L-52 
Warren St New York. 
FOR SALE Very fine gold inlaid light Cashmore shot- 
i 12 ga Bargain—$300. Leonard Carleton, Rock- 
Ill., Houte 6 
WINCHESTER SINGLE SHOT HORNET, “converted by 
se br i new, $17.95. Hudson, R-52 Warren 
Ss et Ne York 


0 SAVAGE MODEL G., new condition, rod, cartridges. 
$34.00. Lester Monath, 538 S. 2nd Street, Chambers- 
p 
WANTED 30-30 CARBINES, Krags, Springfields, Krag 
Ammunit J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle, 


NEW RIFLE MUFFLER Make 22 sound like air gun. 
Sto fi improves accuracy, Any size 5 
Ss er Laboratorie Akron, Ohio 
GUNSMITHS’ SECRETS! Bluing ngraving, checkering, 
et It ucti 2 peste Agency, Cincinnati. 
lec. °35 
HIGH GRADE DOUBLE BARREL 10 gauge shotguns; 
rite f t. Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, New York. 
RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, SCOPES—Amazingly low prices. 
Catalog 3 Alfred Deacon, Lake Worth, Florida. 11-3 
HIGH Dogg GUNSMITH—Skilled workmanship, hon- 
est Vestern Arms Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
EXP! RT GUN RESTOCKING, prices 
Denhar Xenia, O 





reasonable. J, C. 
June °35 


Antique Firearms 


REVOLUTIONARY INDIAN, CIVIL War guns, pep- 
perboxe pistol Kentucky rifles. Photographic List 
10« R. Heike, Rutland, Il 


Employment 


ADY_ U.S. GOVERNMENT JOB, start $105- 
1ont Men-Women, age 18-53. Are you eligible 

n? Get our Free Questionnaire—find out. No 
hatever. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. 








WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” Start $105-$175. Men- 
women, 18-50. Winter examinations expected. List posi- 
tions free. Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept. L63, 
Rochester, N.Y aes ve ahd caren 
NAMES OF MEN desiring steady Outdoor 





WANTED 
Job $1,700-$2,400 year; vacation. Patrel parks; pro- 
tect game. Write Modern Institute, M-1, Denver, Colo. 
FORESTRY JOBS AVAILABLE, $165 month. Steady, 
eabin, hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately. a 
son Service ‘Kk 17, Denver, Colorado, 3 
$23.99 COMPLETE RADIO—Listen to Europe. Agents 


wanted. Low price. Big Profits. Buy from factory. K. B. 
Wilcox, 308 West Randolph, Chicago. 


79 














Archery Equipment 











TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrow $1.00 Mill run 
Port Oxford ufts 35c¢ per doz H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s 
l'art K Mi 
HUNTING FLIGHT ancl target tackl raw Inateria 
LOnSON l vt Bai m. 
Old Coins 
Wt CY LINCOLN I itr W PO 
f | nil 
, ) Send me ‘ 
‘ if i : HLA ¥ ‘ - 
$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins Keep all old 
y G ted Ser l nts for Illustrated Coir 
V I k ixf Guara ed ing and Se g pri 
( I I t Y ll 
CALIFORNIA GOLD ) $1.10 r ; A 
‘ | I ‘ oO 
Z s & { ( s Lak I 
(al LEDATI ! kl MONI I 
I { 
} . I Pa 
| 
UNITED STATES I f | 
i t al rhirteer ates large | 
‘ ( P. Coff \ 1, M 12-6 | 
CALIFORNIA GOLD 0 . 
D s i) I 
N Ss I § 
OLD MONEY \ ED $ ) ¢ ! i 
for " | Bob Col Dept 
1 oO -12 
Wh PURCHASI LJ I 
> ’ i’ ) 
STA ~ | I ( ( 4 " 
( H. « 
" 
. . 
Indian Curios 
\ Rov" LADS hl rar ~ ‘ SPEAR ADS 
1) 
Tr < ) = ) | 
$1.88. P 
e389 J r , Pp \ , 
I Kn. | K 
RAKE INDIAN ¢ RIOS S \ r } r | 
I ( 
I ‘ ID a ] 
iH I l 
FINI SELLE ED ARROW Ss y 
\ 1) \ 
I ‘ ( " 
INDIAN RELICS. I ( ( ‘ l 
\ | 
. ° 
Wild Duck Attractions 
| 
SMALL ENGLISH CALLS ( oO Dd YY ¢ » | 
tr tr F " t t! “MI . ( 
$10.00 pair Cc. G. Coff Car ] 
LITTLI GRAY ENGLISH ¢ ) PD | 
“] ) ( i a ) 
| K ( 
FOR SALI I ( 
rT Gee $4.0 I ; I 1 
a) 
CHOICE MIDGET CALLEI $ ) t 1 ¢ oO 
I Inst ! ( I Roger | 
M 
| 
GENUINE GRAY MALLARD D 
) io } (} a) 
CORK DECOY MATERIALS end tar J Scott, 
42 N. Grotto, St. Paul, Mint 9-12 
ATTRACT WILD DUCKS s l i ’ W 
\ t Nu 
Taxidermy 
-M M M ‘ I I Ex 
ra 
r > K How ) 
7 Jd ( 
M s I) ‘ 2 
BIGGEST $1.00 BUY S » J t ional 
lrainir Taxider 
fy 1 text | ALL FOR $1.00 ] ‘ 
I A R > ) ) 
HA&l I I M I 
HEADS, RUGS, BIRDS, FISH il s | 
i 1 Troy Tat 
! i s T rt | 
i s so Ga \ I N.Y 1-¢ 
LEARN TAXIDERMY Book 0 D ir 
(s I raxidermist S 1 Bird B 
Head 1 uu P ( l Schoepfer 
s 134 W nd St Ne y De | 
SCULPTOR TAXIDERMISTS Recreate » trond 
t to nat Your b erhead or 5 " 
f I \ Ss rax r 
\\ Ss Ww M 12-3 
rAXIDERMIé MANUFACTURERS COMPA \ 
\l " 
f j \ y 
\ Towk | 
TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES ‘{) I | 
i | é I 
Ir J DD 
r. ¢ ) 
TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The est aper game head 
rt n the market I trated cat M 
ref 1 wit first order L. Loew & Son, Colville 
Ww 12-2 
0 


Taxidermy 





Birds and Animals 











L. E. DRAWVER TAXIDERMY STUDIO. Always the OREGON MOUNTAIN QUAIL—A 
b remember if it is worth doir it is worth do t beautiful partridge W e  @ 

ing right. L. E. Drawver, 306 We Noble, Okla. Cit Aly resios ates hot a lev or 

Uk ss R. M. Holmes, Mola! O 

DEER SKINS TANNED. Made into fine Dress Glov BIG PROFI1 SAISING - 

Mittens, Moccasins, Vests, Blazer Folder Free eg — pu ss—N I 
Bonner Taxidermy Stud Grand Rapids, Mi terature A neri : 
BEAUTIFUL SCARFS, MUFFS, made from f c, BR La 

w other skin Low har W <« Buarantec Ss 0 LE YELLOV I 

uce Fur Company, Sloat N.Y ted hea — 

"7" — —" I 
LEARN TAXIDERMY. FIVE COURSES. R ' " il Kinds of a I ct 

Tuition. Best of ir j ( ] 

Beaver Taxidermy School, | » COTTONTAIL RABBITS 
STYLISH CHOKERS MADE f . B r t 
$4.00 ym ple Aly ‘ ~~ Ss} , Gua ad H ‘ N 
Sou Dakota bl 
WIRZ TAXIDERMY  satisfactor 1886. W tACCOONS, MINKS, FOXES 
n and ke up your fur Hillcrest A 3 ; Ne a! 
Albany, N. Y 1 Mu ‘ 
PAPER FORMS. Ear L Deer H Bird B 0 RY TRIBUNE—I 

Squirre Gla i \ ( bir ( I J 
N y i) ‘ M 
rAXIDERMIST’S, FURRIERS SUPPLIES of « E MONEY 1 . ‘ 

riptior Cata 112 P M r Ca r vate ) 

0 N s I ( 0 
TROPHIES SKILLFULLY MOUNTED—Anyt! RETS—MALES $2 I I 

Chokers made—Tannir Ralph | : oO Per $ 

: South A 2 
GLASS EYES. Best quality. Lo Erwin I : 
er, 1010 Ray Street, I nt. M 1 GOLDEN PHEASA ~ 

MAKING CHOKERS, FOX, ¢ St 

Taxiderr Clar ? W } — 

Ke ETS MALES § | 
CHOKERS MADE. Fox, ¢ » $69 La Ratters $ 
Paxider lola, W ! o € 
ns - riFUL FOX SOU! ELS 
Fishing Tackle rival gus s 
7 
BETTER FISHING LU¢ OTTONTAIL RABBITS 
i t t ‘ | ID I er I 
T “ of \l 
Se ; 
. ‘ — AS OR SALE—FERRETS 
Leo W B 5 M . Ww. HC ‘ 
LIVE BAIT—GUARANTEED A ‘ J 
mer f ! Par I’ 
, R. & R WILD CROWS 
I * Bait Stor } R ~ ( 0 H ( 
L\IR-FED MINNOW 1 KET I —— 
at. $5.00: 10 at. $ " ‘ "\ KR rANT PHEASANTS, $3.00 « ‘ 
Canada =] ) ih of ( Gi > ) VW i 

fo World. Air-1 ( q) ! CLOSING-OUT BARGAINS 
rie FLIES. Cor e fi ( v1 i F rm, M 

$1.00. Mat ‘ Hoe f » | ¢ 0 
c << Taseeuk o Ken H , INE GERMAN FIT¢ 
' Minn Ml t \ So. Nor ( 

ICE FISHERMEN ORIGINAL Snax G ‘ ONTAIL RABBITS 
Sores. Pictes = | “A i Associat ( 
pl $1.25. Victor Baver, N N.Y GNECK PHEASANT CO‘ 
\ } 
FLY TYERS! Send for everyt - found K 
edad - th ’ Pp ( HATCHED GOLDEN P F 
Conere St Port iM Aurora, W \ 
FLY TYING MATERIALS. < f RAISE ae, mp for Bor 

seateriale at erate pt s ‘ H —— ‘ 
Noll, Apsley & Zeralda S I’ i x . 

SERGE WEDE Biner a Peruana Dae Palen Miscellaneous 

Reading nstrument (¢ t box s Reading l’a 

‘ i TA SAYS: For ( ( 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS from t ty ‘ cmc Fox ¢ - 

r L-T ve 1412 D t } I “p ; 

WANTED: ROOSTER NECK FEATHERS (H n J. I 
ete. Henry Pol v W STE] 





LIVE FISH WORMS. Dé Henry D ; 
Wi Sprir Mi , Hor { 
TIE FLIES? You need Ww. Cc. D Laredo, 1 4 
Roscoe, New York 11-3 INERAL RODS I 
‘ tichled Maps of % 
° rod sold. Write T. D. R ( #4 
Books and Magazines 
a a sate FRIENDS! SEND FOR | 
SUPREMI DUCK SHOOTING STORIES—Har rticle ul Don't ) 
i ntere t ¢ < hound a Manu 811-ld4th S , 
! Six t f-t 
1 tex s ( I Dixon, 1 — ————— 
t¢ Deameed. MM iH R ie RB PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES Be resu % 
han Hazeltor Kiml Sui ft é " sid VA Pr tness assure 1. Booklet fr \ n E. Cole 
um Hazelt Pontiac B ( I Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Wa D. ¢ 
SWAPPER'S FRIEND, R17, S M an. Inte E PAY THE WORLD'S I * 
wapper portsmen ector ir ple 10 210.00 aarce cent ea f 
z Rot ocoinshop, Dept ~ Ml ‘ 
a INES AND LIQUORS ( 
" without a 
____ Boat & Camp Equip. _ og. Bi gallon), without a still 
SPORTSMEN ATTENTION! The Greatest S Bag | SOMETHING BETTER. Kool is 
Value in merica Genuir Waterf l ] t vaterproof ea t ~ 
arm water-proof improved SLEEPING ad ’ Lyall Kooker, W 
zipper with wind flap ir mattre r [Al I Us ’ BRLI \ ; 
for shelter-half, can be li x0 se ls, @ e G 4 os vo ~. : or ; 4 
irze and roomy, full 72’x84’ her er a” x84” wher Lif tartlett Buildir Los A ’ 
ed for sleeping Ww ht 10 It Regular $35.00 ~ . q 
SPECIAL PRICE $1%95. Same bag with pure Oreg GENUINE HUDSON'S BAY 
r n wool fillin 9 95 All bag ranteed Ala . Dime or tar br i 
Ba 1410 S. W. Harrison Street, Portland, Oregon. Lat uth Bo I E 





BUILD COLLAPSIBLE BOAT for $5.00; photograph and | AFTER EVERYTHING ha 
mplete instructior 9 E-Z Mfg. Company, East vt kne andy 
Dedha Ma rome idd, Kent, Con 
- = LIFELONG INCOME M f s 
T b Her 128-page t 3 . 
opacco Newport, Ky 
FINEST MELLOW Long 1 t i SAS Clee oe Stee | - A 
] Or ry =o 3) ) 
Mor ir Fulton. K CATARRH-ASTHMA RELI 1 
\ r Er e 25 nt 
Tra in ‘OLISHED STEER HORNS 
= PP gs S Rar r n. Lee B 
THE BUNCH FOX AND COYOTE TRAPPING SYS rTENTS—LOW COST. Bo 
TEM i entirely Terent ! tohe the t r Dept W 
Wor bare round or Results guarantes r 
rno pay. F. Q. Bur W Minnesota, Box O EAL. Write 5 S 
om = Branct Lo \ ‘ ( 
TRAPS, TRAP TAGS. SNARES, SCENTS t pr —_—_——— 
quickest rvice W eY it 1 Howe } ‘ OUTT TOBACCO ea a 
Dept. K. Coopers M Main 12-2 veter_ Stokes, Mol ; 
PRAPPERS—-SEND hich NEAT BUSINESS LETTER! P : 
tains infor om « om . a slack Ra D, Cedar R I Po 
oon Free. FUR-FISH-GAME E. Long St., Co ASTHMA-CATARRH, RELIE! ' 4 
} Ohio Er , H. Vol t M 


a. ae 
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Hammered Down. 
to MALF PRICE . 


Why? Because we are going out of the business of handling 
other publishers books. We plan to publish our own books. We 
have recently taken over the management of Outdoor Life and 
find that a limited supply of these three big, valuable books is 
still on hand. They were bought by the old Outdoor Life Com- 
pany because they were the best books available on their subjects 

«-—“and because readers constantly demanded them. They are 
raatty great manuals packed full of practical helps, hints, and 
kinks about fishing and shooting, and should be in every sports- 
man’s library. Our only reason for offering thema@t these bargain 
prices is that we intend to publish our own books.in the future 
and not to act as the agent of other companies. 





































The American Shoigun Regularly $2.00 


By Major CHARLES ASKINS 


_ Tm sh) = 
§ hwy is Askins’ first work on the shotgun, and . * DW 25 


for that reason every lover of the scattergun will 
wish to have it. It is a most excellent and attractive 321 pp., illus., 514” x 734” | 
book, and by no means out of date, as the basic prin- 
ciples so well set forth in it will stand forever. Every sportsman should have a copy of it 
in his library. Its first part discusses the various features of past and present arms and the 
méthods of constructing the modern scattergun. Other chapters summarize the technical 
data on frames, stocks, triggers, engravings, gauges, charges, and chokes. 

The entire second part, consisting of eight chapters, deals with practical wing-shooting—§ 

o) methods of aiming, judgment of speeds and distances, and shooting psychology. - ; 


» Tales of Rod and Gun 


; Tha « 
ie Regula 


are 
ne, 
i 5 By Harry McGuire Y; 
. .OMPILED by Harry McGuire, “Tales of Rod and we DYWY > 








. 





a 
e A Gun” contains the most interesting and memor- , r 
able stories that have appeared in the sporting mag- 218 pp., illus., PBX 8 3/,” ' 


azines over a period of many years. Heére are stories ' 
é@onspicnoas for humor, fof pathos or for thrill—particularly for ‘thrill. 4 ' 
Heresare stories of elephants in Africa and of quail in. the Carolinas} f Wtbkies in | 
Minnesot@ and of miountain lions in Arizona—the best fishing and,yhunting material ever 
printed. ~ 
Autheérs whose works appear in this book include such well-known wfiters as Zane Grey, 
Rex Beach, Bén Burbridge, Stewart Edward White, Richard Halliburton, Van Campen 
Heilner, and eleven others. 


Black Bass and Bass-Crait Regularly $3.00 


By SHERIDAN R. Jones y To ~ 
/ Oy rt | 
\\ HILLE ‘this is by no means a scientific book, it ) — 


contain’ in popular and enjoyable form all the 








. fundamental information on bass that every angler 205 pp., illus., 534” x 834” 
\2 ought to have. Mr. Jones discusses the differing ! 
“4 characteristics and habits of bass according to the kinds of water in which the different | 


types are found. 

In each case he discusses the varying baits and lures which are appropriate and _ par- 
ticularly effective under the specific water conditions existing. There are especially fine 
chapters on lures, tackle, casting methods, playing from the reel and other fine points of 
bass-craft in this book which was originally priced at $3.00. 

Mr. Jones maintains that the black bass is the gamefish of fresh water, combining the | 
finesse of the trout with the powerful fighting qualities of the muskellunge. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 
381 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


. j Gent it Enclosed find $ for which send me postpaid the book or books 

- ; one below. 

: 
, American Shotgun Tales of Rod and Gun Black Bass and Bass-Craft | 

? 

r 
i Name ecccce__ cscese oc ccccscccoscosesoce 

: i 
i I ccs es cvsininc a ricantnaho-cabiinidok on aissdasalinsienenoesenen’ saiesisdsinsemeabhaiantnas ipmbiaagieemaadicninaniaaliaia 





iain emengentetianeus 
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Cream of the Crop 








